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FOREWORD 


On 1 September 1991, the National Council ofEducational Research andTraining 
(NCERT) completed 30 years of valuable service in the cause of school education 
m the country. It was, therefore, decided to utilize the occasion to conduct a 
self-appraisal by examining its contribution towards the achievement of the ob¬ 
jectives for which it was established Periodical introspection does help an institu¬ 
tion to invigorate its vitality, learn lessons from the past expcncnccs, and prepare 
a plan of action for the future 

To undertake such a self-appraisal and evolve a perspective plan for its 
interventions in the system, it was decided to conduct a two-day national 
seminar, organise a one-week open house programme and bnng out a publi¬ 
cation to highlight the impact of the various programmes and schemes of the 
NCERT on school education, A number of eminent educationists of the 
country were invited to participate in the national seminar, deliberate on the 
problems of school education, and throw light on the perspectives for its 
reorientation based on the concerns and priorities of our society in the last 
decade of the present century The NCERT, thus, performed a facilitating role 
by enabling a ‘think-tank’ to gam insight into the problems of education, and 
show a way to the country to overcome them. It was visualised that the 
outcome of the seminar would enable the educational agencies m the country 
lo refix their priorities and plan their interventions accordingly 

To avoid too dispersed a discussion, the theme of the national seminar was 
delimited to three areas (i) Universalisation of Elementary Education, 
(ii) Qualitative Expansion of Secondary Education, and (iii) Indian Society 
and Education with Special Refcience to the Education of the Disadvantaged 
Groups. To ensure comprehensiveness in treatment, three experts m each area 
were requested to prepare background papers in which they could reflect on 
current situation, emerging trends and directions for reforms, I must say that 
much of the credit for the success of the seminar goes lo the experts who 
presented their papers at the seminar. I am grateful to all of them for their 
cooperation and contribution, I am all praise for the delegates whose interven¬ 
tions made the discussion lively and meaningful. 

I place on record my deep appreciation for Prof A.K, Sharma and 
Prof R P Singh who made valuable contributions to the planning and organisa¬ 
tion of the seminar I am also thankful to the faculty members who worked as 



rapporteurs in vanous sessions My special thanks are due to Dr G.L Arora who 
prepared and edited this report of the seminar 


(Dr) K. Gopalan 
Director 
National Council of 
Educational Research and Training 


New Delhi 
13 November 1991 
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Today as wc look back at school education in the coiiniry, the achicvenicnis in 
all directions appear to be significant. More chilclicn arc going lo school, the 
dropout rates have reduced, more teacher training colleges and departments have 
been set up, numerous national and state-level bodies have started working in this 
area, and the social concerns have acquired a more pervasive lole In bnel, ihcu* 
is activity all around and no area or level or pioblcm seems to have been missed 
by the eye of the ubiquitous educational planner. Nonetheless, the problems have, 
m reality, multiplied corresponding to the increa.scd money allocations, re.search 
data, voluntary and government agencies involved in this mammoth imdcnaking 
called education, Intcrcstmgly, in terms of social systems, the class .stratifitaticm 
on grounds of income, caste or region has become more blatantly patent, the least 
audible elements m society have become shrilly vocal or have found tlicir 
protagonists, the question of equality of educational opportunity has certainly 
become so complicated that no definitive answers arc available, and the growth 
in media technology has helped to blur the distinction between knowledge and 
information In fact, while the demand for .school education has gradually taken 
on the attributes of cacophany, its relevance for providing moaning to life and 
work stands seriously erorled. 

We cannot derive any satisfaction from the global unrest and disquiet wiili 
educational provision, its quality and quantity and its relevance to individual and 
society which are being questioned increa.smgly, Vicw.s arc available on the very 
provision of schools which deny ihcir contribution in any sense, except increase 
of consumerism, and supply of poor quality information. Alternatives arc being 
suggested in India too where the concept of extended classroom via satellite has 
come to stay Soon, model cassettes, both audio and video, shall be available even 
in India with standansed lessons m each subject area wherefrom friendly learning 
situations could be generated 
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Over a penod of time after independence several new dimensions to educa¬ 
tional problems have been added It is possible to call them latcr-day perspectives. 
For example, it is in the eighties that government started ennching the school 
cumciilum with cultural inputs, yogic studies, value-education, etc or alternatives 
to formal educauon were either experimented upon or being discovered. Of late, 
emphasis on the education of special group children, whether handicapped or 
gifted, early childhood education, helping the girl child receive educauon, etc 
could be nouced among major educauonal concerns In terms of additional inputs, 
one could talk of several centrally sponsored schemes or programmes like Opera¬ 
tion Blackboard, Programme of Mass Orientation of School Teachers, or estab¬ 
lishment of District Institutes of Education and Training (DIETs), 
strengthemng/upgradauon of Colleges of Teacher Education (CTEs), Institutes of 
Advanced Study in Education (lASEs), etc We could not only feel the concern 
of the Centre to upgrade teachers’ skills and information though trachtional 
insUtuUons but ennching classroom instruction through satellite, open schools and 
universities is only a decade-old addition to die long list of innovative non-tradi- 
tional insututions The curricula have got modified and evolved into a national 
framework and special programmes like Computer Literacy and Studies in 
Schools (CLASS) are symbols of India’a attempt to modernise itself While we 
have evolved a commonly agreed three-language formula to resolve one of the 
major tangles of school educaUon, we have developed special programmes to 
assist Scheduled Castes and Tribes and in fact a few central universities have been 
sot up to meet a few of these requirements, We could say that a multipronged 
strategy seems to be in operation to evolve curricula, improve instruction, ham 
teachers, evaluate students and assist children to settle in life through vocational 
ttaimng The system, though highly traditional, has accepted innovations in all 
sectors and given recognition to the most modem concepts and prachces The 
elders and young ones alike have, therefore, started clamouring for more and each 
segment of society and sector of education is, therefore, crying hoarse for more 
resource allocahons and acceptance as a problem to tackle on a priority basis The 
effort to do more is now givuig place to questioning the ‘will’ of the people and ‘ 
government to make up for tomorrow’s needs India does not wish to go into the 
twenty-first century as partially literate or educationally ill-equipped. The poverty 
^ of resources is no longer as acceptable today as was a few decades back. It would, 
therefore, be intereshug to recall how things/probleras have grown over a period 
of ume and in a short period of Ume (in terms of a nation’s life), how impatience 
has helped transform ordinary classroom instrucuon into a challenge and provision 
of a single facility into a national issue 

The history of Indian school education has been recorded and is available in 
books and documents. What one needs to do is to put this question of growth into 
a perspective Also, one needs to understand that most of the problems have 
retained their unresolvable character. For instance, we have in the present century 
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Lried to come back lo the structure and ladder of school education as suggested 
by the Sadler Commission (1918-19), i e the 10+2 system, after having had a 
minor abemation of the Mudaliar Commission of 11+3 In fact, until we come to 
the Kothari Commission (1964-66), the system as a whole was rarely viewed m 
totality but only its parts were the major concerns of the Central Advisory Botird 
of Education (CABE) and other Committees. We have seen why the Sadler 
Commission talked of the intermediate stage of vocational streaming, and once 
again via the Malcolm Adiseshxah Committee of the late seventies wc have coinc 
to square one to regard vocationalisation ol education as a significant departure 
from tlie earlier practice What one notices clcaily are (a) the prestige prolcssional 
education enjoys against vocational streams, (b) the saciitice parents arc willing 
to make tor then children’s education, (c) the growing slralification in society 
demanding the school to respond appropriately, (d) the alienation of vast masses 
from educauon luid inadequate appieciaUon ol the meaning and piupose ol educa¬ 
tion, (e) the explicit demand in the form of political movements tor tlic uphltment 
of backward and scheduled castes and tubes througli education, (() the perception 
ofthegoveinmcnt that education is a m^-ans lor national growth and development 
and. therefore, its increasing commiuncnt to sujipoii equity-based education and, 
in turn, creating grooves within grooves ol the education system, and (g) lately 
education being perceived as a means of one’s investment in future and tlius giving 
rise to institutions set up entirely on business and commercial hne.s. It would, 
therefore, be interesting to observe that educauon is being vaiiously seen as a 
means of one’s class perpetuation, social mobility and also as a means ol regarding 
it a cost-effccllve industry or commercial enterprise Seldom has tlie Iasi con¬ 
sideration been missed by the ingenious nianipulaiois. 

One need hardly go into tlie reasons of the mess that has been creaiccl as a 
consequence of the divergence of motives and results education can yield to a 
discerning group or individuals. From the efforts of the government to .sec that all 
get an education, whemcr through formal, non-formal or distance system, that they 
remain in the system as long as possible, that teachers become re,sponsivc to 
societal needs, etc , to the private investors to make prolits at the cost of the child 
we have a whole range of varying motives One pciccivcs a whole range of 
provisions, support systems and ;u-giimenls lor and against an educational issue 
The most needy arc also the Iclt-outs and the rejectees of the system but the 
government finds it ever so diflicult to bring them into the .system and retain them 
despite midday meals and genuine propaganda to project education as a means ol 
one’s social and economic dcvclopmcnl 

Against this backgiound it is now clear that while the government is Hying 
hard lo help India become literate, the efforts from die side of non-govcrnmcnial 
agencies are not wanUng The social stralificalion so apparent in uiban centres is 
not that obvious in rural areas Yet the demand lo have more English-medium 
schools IS universal 
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The obsession widi Basic EducaUon, an indigenous evoluUon of a response to 
colonial approach to education, continues to provide the mainstay m any mean¬ 
ingful discussion at any level in all its transformations Basic Education has 
covered a long distance in terms of logic and support Interestingly, we are finding 
U difficult to discard it on any ground Its simple philosophy and strong 
psychological bases are as appealing today as they were when the scheme was 
conceived and launched. Most of our discussion on values m education also 
denves its support from Basic Education and the Gandhian values of peace, amity, 
brotherhood, tolerance, equality and respect for all 
. We may point out here that the Government of India m its Challenge of 
Education document admitted openly the failure of the concept of lieighboiirhood 
school. Even for such ideologically acceptable institutions that function well in 
most European countries, in India the difference between precept and practice has 
remained very distinct 

The National Pohcy on Education—1986 stated clearly “The new thrust m 
elementary education will emphasise two aspects (i) universal enrolment and 
universal retention of children up to 14 years of age, and (ii) a substantial im¬ 
provement in the quality of educauon " It also said that “access to secondary 
education will be widened to cover areas unserved by it at present ” Regarding 
the education of the handicapped, it stated. “The objective should be to integrate 
the physically and mentally handicapped with the general community as equal 
partners, to prepare them for normal growth, and to enable them to face life with 
courage and confidence Education of the handicapped forms part of the education 
of the disadvantaged groups like women, scheduled castes and tribes and 
minorities. 

It was, therefore, not surpnsing that on each of these problem areas the Acharya 
Ramamurti Committee went into an indepth analysis The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, on its own, felt legitimately concerned about 
a few of these problems and thought it necessary to take stock of its own work 
and seek future directions through the medium of this national seminar 





SECTION I 

Proceedings and Recommendations 





Inaugoral Session (18-9-1991) 

In his welcome address Dr K. Gopalan, Director, National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training (NCERl), presented a biief resume of the interven¬ 
tions made by the NCERT during the past few years to invigorate school education 
in the country. He also outlined the activities and programmes which have been 
taken up by the NCERT recently. He expressed the hope that tJie conclusions of 
die seminal would provide an opportunity not only to the NCERT but also to 
state-level educational agencies to have a relook at the pnoriucs of their work in 
school education This would obviously help them to prepare a 10-year pcrspec- 
uve plan for achon 

'fhe Human Resource Development Minister and President of the NCERT, 
Shn Arjun Singh, who presided over the session, complimented tlie NCERT for 
celebrating its 30th anniveiuary in a befitting manner by organising a scimnar 
which would provide not only a perspective for die implementation of various 
educational programmes m the country but also direction.s for the activities of the 
NCERT in (he next few years. However he cautioned the rcsearchcis luid other 
educational personnel not to get bogged down in statistics and reviews. He 
exhorted the delegates to identify the real problems of education and evolve 
effective suategies to implement thepiogrammcs outlined by various educational 
agencies He assured the educaUonal planners that universalisauon ol elementary 
education, expansion of secondary education and eradication of illiteracy would 
continue to get emphasis m the educational plans 

In his inaugural addiess, the Honourable Rome Minister Shn P.V Naiasimha 
Rao stated that it was time that ccruun radical changes in die area of education 
were incorporated into the eighth plan document The eighth plan would be a plan 
for unpopular measures supported by strong political will. 

He called upon the youth to equip themselves to accept the challenges and meet 
the requirements of life through the instrumenlalily of education He appealed to 
the academicians to attend to tho.se areas of education which had not received due 
attention so far, In this context he particularly mentioned secondary education. It 
IS the actual take off stage in one’s life By imparting primary or elementary 
education, we will perform our constitutional duty but it is not adequate to prepare 
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or equip the child to face the realities of life and meet newer challenges. Secondary 
schools are in fact the backbone of real education because tliey help in contributing 
to the wealth of the nation and the world The base of the educational pyramid 
composing primary education has been made strong, there is now need to 
strengthen secondary education so that it leads to excellence in higher education. 

Refemng to the uneven spread of literacy in the country, tlie Prime Minister 
stated tliat literacy movements should be taken up independently m blocks, instead 
of having a general approach for the whole country. What could be a relevant 
cause in Kerala may not work out or have the same impact in Uttar Pradesh or 
Kashmif. In education there is little relevance of averages by taking the country 
as a whole because statistics can never present a true picture It is the task ol the 
NCERT and the NIEPA to conduct micro-level studies tuid prescribe programmes 
depending on the specific requirements of each region 

The Prune Minister called upon llie participants to present the conclusions of 
their discussions and their recommendations to the Planning Commission so that 
these inputs could contribute to the plannmg process with regard to cducauon. 
The Prime Minister also released two volumes of the “Fourth Survey of 
Research in Education”, which covers the period 1983-1988. Shn Anil Bordia, 
Education Secretary, expressed his sense of gratitude to the experts involved m 
the preparation and finalisation of the volumes 

The session ended with a vote of thanks proposed by Prof A.K. Sharma, Joint 
Director, NCERT 

Elementary Education (18-9-1991, Morning) 

The session on Umversalisation of Elementary Education included three 
presentations These were on (a) Development ImperaUves for Umversalisation 
of Basic Education by Prof A.K Jalaluddin, (b) Umversalisation of Elementary 
EducaUon: A Programme for Action by Dr M.P Parameswaran,and(c) Univer- 
salisation of Elementary Education by Pixif PN. Dave The presentation session 
was chaired by Shn M R .^ Kolhatkar The discussion session was chaired by 
Prof. Satya Bhushan 

In the presentauons, the duality and social inequities that exist within and 
across the regions of the country, as far as basic education is concerned, were 
emphasised. Basic education is co-related with other known indicators of develop¬ 
ment The existence of regional and state differences necessitate social and politi¬ 
cal wdl for achieving universahsauon of elementary educahon 

In the past, mass education has been grossly neglected in the educational 
planning and implementation There is need to create a demand for pnmary 
schooling within the community. In the absence of mass education the rural pool 
have very little direct access to information regarding opportunities and institu- 
honal support available for them participation in various developmental program¬ 
mes. The need to emjxiwer people to ask for facilities for education in order to 
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achieve the targets of universalisation of elementary education was highlighted in 
this context 

Indiscriminate nationalisation of educahonal insutulions has resulted in greater 
financial commitment on the part of the government to secondary and higher 
sub-sectors of education to the neglect of primary and upper pnmary sectors The 
enhanced educational facihties have been mostly utilised by the privileged sec¬ 
tions of society which are now aruculating demand for greater provision for 
secondary and higher secondary educauon The net impact of these thrusts has 
been on diversion of limited resources more in favour of secondary education than 
primary education In view of the limited resources, whereever possible, the 
government should withdraw from providing for secondary education and make 
greater provision for elementary education In Kerala community-based in¬ 
digenous schools and private managements of insututions have not only been 
retained but also encouraged, providing for larger resources for the pnmary sector 
of education. 

Uniformity of curriculum tends to provide a uni-directional growth of educa¬ 
tion leadmg only to university education As a result, the needs of large sections 
who do not progress to higher levels of educauon get ignored. Education should, 
therefore, be made more learner- and life-onentcd 

There is need for dcccntralisaUon in policy-planning and implementation at the 
state and district levels. Private and non-governmental initiatives needs to be 
encouraged to ensure quality in programmes Flexible curriculum design, diver¬ 
sified instructional strategy and decentralised management of insutulions are tlie 
components of the strategy which needs to be adopted 

The qualitaUvc dcgencrauon of the status of cducaUon m the country today is 
deplorable as it alienates people from producUve activity and, in the process, it is 
doing more harm than good. The content and process of educauon, which is at 
present uni-direcUonal leading only to the academic stream, needs to be reviewed 
so that It can cater to the economic realities and demands and be perceived by the 
community as useful The action plan to be formulated for acliieving universalisa- 
Uon of education will have to involve generation of proper climate, teachers’ 
re-traimng, curriculum adapUiiion, generation of additional human and material 
resources besides meticulous planning Teacher preparedness is the crucial ele¬ 
ment for which measures should be taken to ensure enhancement in their number 
as well as their levels of commitment and molivaUon, 

More than 40 years ago ‘Declaration of Human Rights’ had asserted that 
everyone has a right to education, yet not only in India but in most of the 
developing countries, stagnation m the primary stage continues to be a 
phenomenon that needs attention Despite tlie oppressive and erratic economic 
and socio-pohucal system, coupled with severe resource consUaints, the Indian 
children at the primary stage are m no way inferior in achievement to any other 
country m the world. The growth in the enrolment and retenuon rates in the past 
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few years indicates Uiat change is taking place in Uic ilcsirctl diiecuon and benchts 
have started accruing to the disaclvanuigcd sections o! society. However, it may 
be conceded that while quantiUiLivc expansion is evident, many factors have 
hindered qualitative improvement such as lack of buildings, playgrounds, 
libraries, inadequate number of teachers, etc. It should be ensured tliat with a 
change in die sub-system of education change in the total system is also kept in 
view. Resource allocation for primary education is not all lliat inadequate as it is 
under- or mis-utilised for which it is not die people or the community to be blamed 
but the state or the government which is the locus of power and control, In the 
context of the need foi basic education and literacy, questions of inequity and 
relevance of education to the community are impoitanl 

The following points emerged in the discu.ssion that followed tlic pie.sentation 
of the papers 

(i) The opinion expressed by the Hon’ble Prime Minister m his inaugural 
address with regard to the phenomenal growth ol primary and problematic growth 
of secondary education generated animated discussion in die house. Tiicrc '-'cemed 
to be an agreement on the point that while expressing die opinion, die Hon’blc 
Prime Minister was only trying to highlight the need to devote serious attention 
to the problems of vocationalisation and diversification of secondary education 
without in any way undermining tlic importance of primary education It was IcU 
that in spite of this understanding of the remarks, it would be desirable to em¬ 
phasise tliat altliough the need for providing elementary education to all the 
children, as per the directive principles of Indian Constitution, was well icaliscd 
and considerable progicss m die achievement of the target had been achieved, the 
goal was not yet reached and considerable efforts would have to be put in to finish 
the unlTshed task. The house felt that bringing m those who were still out ol the 
system presented the hardest core of the problem in the area For tins jiuqiosc not 
only the efforts currently being made would have to be strengthened but new and 
innovative initiatives would have to be mounted to reach the goal The house fell 
that pnmary education should not only continue to get the impoi lance as at picsent 
buL should stay at the centre stage in the total strengthening ol the educational 
system in the country. 

(ii) Realising that growth of elementary education was positively con elated 
with growth in other sectors of development like health, roads, dunking wtitcr 
facilities, electricity, etc, iheie appeared to be an agreement on educational 
growth being interlinked with growth in other development sectors Facilities for 
health and better living needed to be provided along with provision of schooling 
faciliUes to denve optimal benefits from such nvestments The sectoral approach 
in planning being followed at present would need to be replaced by intersectoral 
coordination process There was also a broad agreement on the need to make a 
shift from macro-planning to micro-planning so as to meet the specific needs of 
specific areas Tins, it was felt, would need decentralisation of the planning and 
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administration process as aggregates and averages could not truly reflect the needs 
of different areas and people 

(ill) It was felt that undue stress on cverytliing by the government leads to 
resource constraints, on the one hand, and loss of people’s enthusiasm for par- 
licipaaon in the piogrammes, on the other. It was, thetefore, suggested that there 
should be ample scope for mobilisation and utilisation of local resources in the 
promotion of educational programmes The seiting-up of local education commit¬ 
tees could be a significant step forward nr this effort 

(iv) The inter-state and mba-state disparities highlighted by the speakers 
elicited a stiong reaction m the house. It was felt that most of tlie educationally 
backward states need to be made responsible for them failures in achieving the 
UEE targets A process of providing incentives and disincentives to the states has 
to lie established to achieve dus goal 

(v) The trends presented by the speakers revealed the need to lay greater stress 
on the education of the girl-child. 'fhere was agreement on the point that in this 
decade of the ‘Girl-Child’ stress needs to be laid on providing for the education 
of the girl-child which would automatically meet the needs ol the other depnved 
secbons of the society 

(vi) The importance of teacher motivation was stressed by a number of 
speakers. It was felt that irritants and hardships in the service condition.? of the 
teachers need to be removed. Decentralisation of the planning process must 
revolve around the teacher rather than over the teacher. 

(vii) There was agreement on the point that elementary education needs to be 
made responsive to local needs and conditions. Tliis would entail flexibility m 
curriculum planning and implementation. Local communities with the help of the 
teachers could bnng about suitable changes in the teaching-learning process to 
encourage effective learning on the part of vanous categories of learners In such 
a situation the focus on programmes of non-formal education would need to be 
particularly reviewed Facilities for leammg would need to be matched to the 
extent of deprivations of the different segments of the population so as to over¬ 
come the effects of deprivations. This would entail greater provision for primary 
educabon, m general, and non-formal educaUon, in particular 

Secondary Education (18-9-1991, Afternoon) 

Three papers on the qualitative expansion of secondary education were 
presented by Shn T.V. Kunnunkal,Prof.Sukumaran Nan andProf.D.B.Desai. The 
session was chaired by Prof. Satya Bhushan. Concern Iot improvement m the 
quality of secondary education along with quantitative expansion was voiced by 
the speakers However, the three speakers had different perceptions regarding 
specific approaches or strategies for improving the quality of education. In a way 
the three papers are complementary to one another The ideas presented m the 
papers along with the interventions made by some of the delegates provide an 
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agenda for ensunng quality in secondary education. It was agreed that quality has 
become a critical issue Therefore, there is a need for pinpointing its variables 
from the numerous research studies that aic available on this topic 

Quality in education can be defined in many ways and from many perspectives 
In situations that obtain in our country, with wide regional disparities, the twin 
criteria of efficiency and equity are essential to understand the question of quality. 
These will lead the system to perform its expected funcuon—tliat of producing 
human beings with the necessary knowledge and skills which, in turn, will enable 
them to perfonn ideally and optimally in all sectors of life 

The following parameters were identified for tlie formulation of perspectives 
or strategies to improve the quality of secondary education- 

(i) Curricular policies 

(ii) Textbooks and other instructional matcnals 
fui) Teaching process 

(iv) Evaluating learning outcomes 

(v) Teacher preparation and recruitment 

(vi) Management system 

(vii) Promoting research and innovations 
(viii) Infrastructural facilities 

(i) There is an urgent need to evolve a'national curriculum policy for secondary 
education, for the implementation of which the Union Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, the National Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing, and other national and state-level agencies should play their respective roles 
effectively The national policy should include details regarding scheme of 
studies, medium of instruction, instructional strategies, level of achievement ex¬ 
pected, evaluation, etc It should also envisage integration of curricular and 
co-curricular areas Minimum levels of learning in each subject at the end of 
different grades of secondary education need to be specified and all the students 
should be helped to reach the specified level It has been pointed out that secondary 
education is the right stage for introducmg diversified curricula so that the secon¬ 
dary stage proves terminal for majority of students. But the introiluction of 
vocational courses has suffered from altitudinal barriers along with lack of proper 
coordination and linkage between vocational education and manpower planning, 
The framework of national curriculum for elementary and secondary education 
developed by the NCERT suggests that'cumculum areas like work experience, 
health and physical education and art education be made an integral part of school 
curriculum and should be accorded the same status as is given to other subjects 
like science and mathematics But some of the delegates pointed out that these 
areas are still neglected in the school system There is urgent need to look into the 
factors responsible for the low priority assigned to them and to initiate appropriate 
measures to rectify the imbalance in the curriculum Attention was also drawn to 
the importance of yoga education and value education 
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A number of teachers and parents have the perception that Ihc present cur¬ 
riculum puts too much burden on the students. This should be looked into It is 
not a wise policj^ to start with the curriculum of Class XII, and tlien move 
backward to lower classes Undilfcrcntiatcd curriculum neetls to be introduced for 
boys and guls Provision lor the teaching of science, mathematics and physical 
education must be made in all girls’ schools 

(ii) Regarding textbooks and otlier instructional matenals, it was felt that the 
NCERT has made significant contribution by bringing out model textbooks ol 
high quality The textbooks have become more and more interactive and thus they 
tend to become teachers in print 

The NCERT should concentrate on developing model instructional 
matenals/packages, both for formal and non-formal education, based on research 
and expenmentaUen Such materials would prove uselul for cuinculum framers 
and textbook waters at the state level There is need to make concerted efforts to 
produce children literature of high quality 

There is need to fmthcr strengthen the NCERT to enable it to perform its 
functions more effecuveiy, 

(ill) There is agreement among educationists and teachers that mere enrichment 
of content of education or preparation of quality textbooks will not lead to 
improvement in the quality of secondary education, if qualitative changs are not 
brought about in the teaching pioccss The present scenaiio of schtxil teaching is 
one of lights and shades. The numerous shortfalls of the system include traditional 
teaching of mother tongue in which skills like creative communication and 
pronunciation are generally neglected. Mathematics and science arc taught like 
history or social studies Scientific principles and mathematical theorems are 
presented in the verbal form, without giving the pupils opportunity to internalise 
the meaning of what is presented. In short, the wliolc teaching-learning process 
in our schools degenerates into a cheap exercise in information mongenng 

The following broad parameters provide directions for the improvement of the 
teaching-learning process 

(a) The aim of secondary cducauon is not to store knowledge in the mind of 
the student but to cultivate his mind so that he loams how to leam, 

(b) The single-medium teacher needs to be replaced by a mulu-media teacher. 
This means auditory teaching needs to be supplemented by visual presen¬ 
tation 

(c) Reducing teacher talk to the minimum and promoting interaction and 
dialogue among the students and the teachers 

(d) Helping the students to exploit different resources to leam on their own 

An elaborate action plan will have to be developed to enable in-service and 

would-be teachers to reonent their teaching in line with the directions indicated 
above. 
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(iv) Our educauonal system is dominated by the examination system. Hence 
improvement m the quality of examination will lead to improvement in the quality 
of education Examination should be used more as a diagnostic or as a formative 
instrument than merely or mostly as a summative or judgemental device. Ex¬ 
amination reforms must be implemented as a package which should include 
introduction of semester system, continuous internal evaluation, movement from 
one stage to another stage through an entrance test, modernisation of courses and 
provision for credit accumulation As national certification is expected to stand¬ 
ardise and control the quality of educational operations m the country, institution 
of national level examinations can be considered. 

It was reported that in some parts of the country, the students were resisting 
the introduction of internal system as it could be misused by the teachers and other 
authonties. Therefore, a better alternative would be to improve external examina¬ 
tion by developing question banks and admimstering questions to the students 
randomly. The credibility of external examination is also questionable. Therefore, 
It would be better to introduce internal assessment with in-bmlt safeguards to 
avoid Its misuse. 

In the present system of examination, only written communication is asses.scd 
Oral tests should also be used wherever necessary. 

(v) The teacher is the most critical input for improvement of the quality of 
education. To raise the competence level of the teacher, the system of teacher 
education in the country will have to be revamped. The duration of pre-service 
teacher education may be lengthened and diversified teacher education program¬ 
mes meetmg the demands of different stages of school education and different 
subject areas should be designed and implemented. To apply quality control over 
teachers’ colleges, the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE ) should be 
immediately given necessary powers. Teacher preparation programmes through 
conespondence should be stopped. In the teachers’ colleges teacher-educators 
must practise what they preach in their classes. For this purpose, in-scrvico courses 
for teacher-educators will have to be instituted. 

Admission to teacher education courses may be made on the basis of suitably 
designed selection tests 

Practice teaching is the weakest area in the teacher education programmes. It 
needs to be remodelled 

With a view to matching the demand and supply of teachers, there is a need 
for manpower planning in the field of teacher education 

The teachers may be selected first and then imparted professional traimng as 
suggested by the Ramamurthy Committee 

Completion of in-service training courses for different levels may be linked 
with sanctioning of additional increments and promotions 

Focussed in-service programmes wdl have to be planned to meet the require¬ 
ments of the national curriculum and the naUonal students. DIETS and CTEs 
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should he equipped in such a way that lliey aic able to take care ol the ]n-^c^vIce 
education needs of the teachers Dustance Education mode may also be adopterl 
for in-scrvice education with tlic help of the Indira Gandhi National Open f fni ver- 
sity (IGNOU) and other ojxn universities Every teacher should bo expccte-d to 
undergo such short term comses periodically Inccnlivcsm the loimot incicmcnts 
and promotions should be piovidcd for completing in '‘crvice iiairung courses. 

In every school, a librarian, a counsellor and a yoga tcachci should be provided 

(vi) Educational management ts very crucial for impioving the quality ol 
education It is oltcn pointed out that we do not have a scientific system ol 
management Instead v/c have only cnsis management Educational management 
will have to be decentralised, not merely from stale to disUiet, but coming down 
to the grass-root level, namely, an educational complex supcrv'iscd liy a duly 
established local management An educational complex may be granted autonomy 
as IS envisaged by the University Grants Commission (HOC) loi tolieges. 

To solve tlic, prablems of equity and efficiency, discipline will have to he 
enforced in the system At least tlie schools shou'd function for the numlxr of 
days prescribed and the teachers should be in the class when they arc expected to 
be there 

To make the functioning of the system effective, the school and the community 
need to be brought into close partnership Local cilucation authorities should lx 
setup to enable the community leaders to parucipaic actively in guiding, directing 
and supporting school activities. However, in llii.s context, n is worth noting that 
the teachers do not like to be administered by local people. They lind it .safe to be 
administered centrally. 

Tlie Heads of private schools have more powers and Irccdom to innovate, 
experiment and implement reforms in .school education Such powers should lx 
given to the Heads of government schools al.so so that tlicir functioning also 
improves. 

Every instituuon should be encouraged to adopt a system of self-appiaisal 
Every institution and eveiy individual working in the system should be made 
accountable for ihcir non-performance or inadequate performance. In tins context 
the imporUincc of instiuitional planning and inanagcincnt can hardly he exag¬ 
gerated. 

Special attention is needed for improving the classroom climate which should 
be characterised by cordiality of relationship bciw-een the teacher and ilicstudent.s. 
Learning is possible only in such an environment Coiporal punishment should 
have no place m the system. 

(vn) The education system in the country has, by and large, shown resistance 
to the adoption of innovations The teachers who understand the importance of 
educational innovation are few It has been observed that a very small number of 
teachers who are engaged in research do so generally for improving their academic 
credenUals and they are seldom motivated by the zeal to solve the ‘real’ problems 
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they face m the teaching-learning situations and other related professional obliga¬ 
tions There is a need to popularise ‘action research’ among the practising 
teachers. 

The SCERTs and other state-level educational organisations should also 
develop expertise to prepare relevant and need-based curricula, instructional 
materials and teaching-learning strategies based on research and innovations. 

(viii) The designing of a perspective plan for improving the quality of secon¬ 
dary education would require identification of some minimal school facilities in 
the form of buildings, laboratories, hbranes, play-grounds, work.shops, audio¬ 
visual centres, sanitary facilities and a range of equipments like radio, audio-re¬ 
corder, video-recorder, personal computers, sports materials, laboratory 
equipment, workshop tools, and agrfcultural equipments A time-bound 
programme for providing adequate infrastructural faciliucs in the schools may be 
prepared. 

The states may be asked to ensure provision of minimal infrastructural facilities 
in all schools. In order to mobilise funds, we may tlnnk of raising a part of it from 
the community, including the parents of the students. The state governments may 
also consider die feasibility of levying education cess for this purpose 

Indian Society and Education of the Disadvantaged (19-9-1991, Morning) 

Tliree papers on the theme “Indian Society and Education with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Education of the Disadvantaged Groups” were presented in tins session 
by Dr Deoki Jam, Prof P.C Joshi and Prof. N,K Jangira. The session was 
chaired by Prof Yogendra Singh 

In their papers, the speakers made an attempt to articulate the needs and 
problems of all types of disadvantaged children—girls, scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, and children with various disabilities. The common refrain of 
the papers is that the disadvantaged or the under-pnvileged children continue to 
miss adequate opportunities for access and success, despite the availability of 
resources The loss to them is perhaps due to the lack of social sensitivity, 
insufficient attenuon within the educational system, and uppreparedness of the 
teachers to deal with their cause comprehensively. 

The authors suggested that m the democratic system the basis of education 
should be the recognition of the nghts of the weak to be respected and protected 
by the strong. This should lead to a situation where the non-attending or even the 
non-benefitting child would not be left out but carried forth to grow and learn with 
the help of social and educational workers The observations made in the papers 
reflect a search for social amelioration of the weaker secUons of Indian society at 
both micro- and macro-levels Education is considered as only one plan of the 
proposed reform 

The policy-makers, pedagogists, educational administrators, non-government 
organizations, welfare departments, and all those who are interested in working 
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for the child in one way or the other, have to come together and shed some of 
their illusions about the socio-cultural and educational background ot die disad¬ 
vantaged children and develop empathy for tliem in the first instance. The oil- 
repeated constraints olTcral as an apology for their poor parhcipation rate are now 
becoming myths in tenns of the perceptions and expectations of the proposed 
beneficiaries, i.e people living in rural and remote areas, ethnic gioups, minorities, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, and disabled These people are bewildered 
to find that instead of addressing curriculum to their specific needs and adjusting 
it to their life styles, the education system drags them on to a hypothetical 
curriculum drawn on the needs of an average Indian child—a ma of the niral and 
the urban, the elite and the poor, the lull-time participant and the non-attending 
and non-participating child This requires to be shed off The lilc-.style,s of these 
children in micro-level situations should form the basis of identifying their learn¬ 
ing needs. In this context tlic policy of categousalion and grouping needs to be 
replaced by decentralisation and individual attention. In most cases the cbildrcn 
bom in difficult population contexts arc called upon to learn survival skills from 
their parents, and skills and competencies related to their futuristic educational 
needs from the teachers This ends up in an unforeseen conflict where the parents 
opt for taking their children out of the system. The drep-out phenomenon i.s more 
a push out phenomenon due to the failures in curriculum transacuon. The policies 
of the government and the grants-m-aid .schemes do not .seem to be concerned 
with the heart and mind of the disadvantaged. 

It IS interesting to note how educational disadvantages keep on accumulating, 
eg, to be bom a girl is a disadvantage in iLsclf; to be born m a poor family, a 
scheduled caste family or a scheduled tribe family makes the girl child doubly 
disadvantaged and to be born with an impairment fuithcr accentuates her disad¬ 
vantage Where is die training or orientation for the teachers and educational 
workers to deal with multiple disadvantages'^ How arc they to be oriented for 
developing awareness, let alone commitment'^ In what way arc tliey equipped foi 
disgnosing the learning difficulucs of the less articulate, the poor and the deprived 
ones? 

After taking into account a large number of evidences, the authors con¬ 
cluded that the rate of participation of the disadvantaged in the education 
system was very poor. A number of interventions arc required to improve the 
situation. Social empathy, on the one hand, and the icachor.s’ goodwill, on the 
other, arc essential ingredients of teaching-learning strategies. Ucart-.scarclung 
and research into the phenomenon of learning situations, teaching condition,s, 
and classroom interactions may contribute in finding a solution to the problem. 
Educational climate within the social environment of the drsadvantaged 
learners needs to be built up 

The following points emerged from the presentation of the papers and the 
interventions made by the delegates: 
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(i) Micro-level planning not only for difficult geographical areas but also for 
different groups identified as disadvantaged should be the strategy during 
the 1990s It should seek the involvement and participauon of die com¬ 
munity at the grass root level and the groups needing empowerment, 

(u) The desegregated curriculum and teaching should be the focus of research, 
training and extension activities of the NCERT and other educational 
institutions. 

(lii) Schools and classrooms should be re-organiscd for education for all in¬ 
cluding children widi social disadvantage and with physical and intellec¬ 
tual impairment A pedagogy for meeting individual needs in the 
hetrogeneous -classrooms needs to be identified and developed m the 
Indian context on pnority basis. Child-to-child help in learning, peer 
tutoring, parent-partnership and such otlier teaching-learning interventions 
can assist the teacher a great deal m meeting Hie needs of individual 
children in large size classes and mulu-grade teaching situauons 

(iv) Organizational changes in schools, classroom management, preparation of 
schedules should also be planned, e.g. furniture designing and seating 
arrangements will have to be done in a much different way than is done 
at present to provide flexibUrty in curriculum tmasaction involving a 
variety of actions. 

(v) Neo-pedagogy requires a radical change in die context of pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers in terms of content, methodology of 
training and then for transfer of training to actual classroom practice. This 
process of reform in teacher education is a key to the transformation of the 
process of teaching in schools 

(vi) With millions of in-service teachers to be oriented to neo-pedagogy, tele¬ 
school, distance education modality on the pattern of tele-school are spe¬ 
cial education systems, backed by supporting print material, which needs 
to be conceptualised. Its effectiveness m bnnging about change in school 
practice wiU have to be closely monitored. 

(vii) Some disadvantaged groups have accumulated backlog in education be¬ 
cause of late start, such as girls and disabled children They have been 
brought v/ithin the fold of the movement for equal educational opportunity 
in the system only in the last few decades. Special resource allocation, 
therefore, is called for to meet the special needs of the accumulated 
backlog among these groups, 

(viii) Adjustment of cumculum planning and transaction modalities to the life¬ 
styles and learning skills of the disadvantaged groups should be the pnority 
of research and developmental activities 

(ix) Literacy and education are the instruments of social transfoimation and 
economic amelioration. These could lead to empowerment of the poor at 
least to a level where they become aware of their nghts The vested 
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interests might counteract the planned etforts. Peoples’ movcraeiit, iiias";- 
awareness campaigns and participatory programmes need to iilaiined to 
give impetus to the educational progress ol tlic disadvantaged 

(x) Gandhian pedagogy centring round work-oriented education leading to 
scll-sufliciency and self-reliance at institutional level still seems to be a 
relevant model of education. Such a model ensures equity and mutual 
respectability, which have become very necessary in the growing in¬ 
dustrial social order. 

(xi) Despite the fact that there have been efforts to deal will! the education ot 
the drsadvantaged groups m an effective manner, there is shll need for 
orienting tlie educational planners, administialors and tcaeher-cducators 
with regard to tlic significance of care and education of die gFl child 
pariicularly of the weaker sections, scheduled lubes, .slum dwellers, and 
those living in rural areas. A seues of such programmes as have tlie 
potential to fulfil the objectives of education need to be conteptiiab.s'cd 
and implemented 

Valedictory Ses-sion (19-9-W91, Aflernoon) 

The closing session ot the seminar was chaired by Dr K. Gopalan, Director, 
NCERT The Rapporteurs for different sessions presented their rciKirts based on 
the presentation of the papers and the discussions that ioliowed. A lew additional 
observations were made by sonic of the delegates. Tlie sub-toimniilee appointed 
for drafting the recommendations of the seminar suinmaii.sed the jkiiiUs on which 
consensus had emerged 

Prof. R.P. Singh proposed a vote oi tlianks to tlic experts who had eoninbuled 
papers, and to the delegates He also tlianked the rapporteurs and incmlxirs of the 
staff of DTESE&ES foi their contribution in the successlul orgam.sation of tlie 
seminar He expressed the view that tlic seminar had suaeeded in achieving its 
objectives 
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The seminar made the following major recommendations: 

1 Elementary education should coaUnue to call for maximum attention ol 
the nation today Within elementary education there is urgent need to 
identify special groups and geographical areas which require provision ol 
compensatory allocation of resources In this context the rural girl child 
and the mral and urban poor constitute priority target groups 

2 The task of halting and reversing the processes of temporal and spatial 
stratification of educational disparities, which have taken place between 
and within the different regions in the country dunng the past forty years 
or more, should receive immediate attention at all levels of pohey formula¬ 
tion, planning and implementation of new educational development 
programmes. 

3 Education and development should be seen together, particularly when it 
is addressed to the girls and the poor in rural areas Social and institutional 
support should be provided in the form of civic amenities, employment, 
minimum social secunty, dnntang water, fuel and foddei so that the giil 
child could be freed from domestic chores which keep her away from 
participating in elementary education 

Restructunng of wages and implementation of land reforms are necessary 
to create a favourable environment for the participation of children belong- 

, ing to the most disadvantaged sections of the rural population m elemen¬ 
tary education 

4 Since the growth of elementary education is positively co-rclated willi the 
expansion and utilization of infrastructure in other areas of economic and 
social development such as health services, electrification, surface 
transport and communication facilities, serious efforts should be made by 
the government to involve relevant development sectors not only in the 
formulation and implementation of programmes related to universalization 
of elementary education, but also for providing additional lesources 

5. The task of improving the outreach and quahly of elementary education 
could be thought of in three different directions, namely, decentralisation, 
diversification and flexibility Decentralization has been given due 
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impetus in the National Policy on Education (NPF) m86 and its 
Programme of Action (POA) However, the District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETs) and the District Boards of Educauon (DBEs), which 
were to become effective instruments for tlic qualitative improvement ol 
elementiuy education, have not taken Uie shape as initially contcpiuahscd 
Immediate steps should be taken to strcngtlicn and reorient the DIETs and 
make them statutory district nodal points for implementation of the 
academic aspects ol the new policies and programmes. 

6 The Zilla Panshad and odier Uers of the system should become tlie local 
bodies responsible for the implementation and monitoring of the program¬ 
mes of educational development For this purpose, the Parichayat Raj 
System should be reviewed and revitilised 

7 Preparation of instructional materials should be diversilied to include local 
cxpcncnce and inputs, but within the Iramcwork ol the national lur- 
riculurn. This necessitates development of tcchmcal competencies at the 
local level that will eventually help m giving value oncniations while 
strengthening die cultural and social contexts of cuincuUnn inputs The 
DIETS can play a vital role only when they arc given the required .status 
and re.sponsibility 

8. As mulUple agencies operate at the district level m the held of educniion 
and other areas of development, which have an important bearing on 
education and training, it is necessary to nniiatc nnmcdiaic action for the 
establishment of District Boards of Education as envisaged in the NPE— 
1986 and give them tlie status ot nodal agencies responsible foi the 
planning and management of elementary alucation 

9. Secondary and higher sectors of education, where people can aflord to pay, 
are highly subsidised. In view of the present constraint', of resource.s, there 
is need not only to protect the resources available for elementary educa¬ 
tion, hut also to ensure their optimal uuli/ation for consolidation and 
qualitative expansion. ITie higher sectors of education should be required 
to mobilise additional resources essentially from their own beneficiaries. 

10 Resources arc to be seen both as monetary and non-monctary. There arc 
several areas where quality could be improved without monetary inputs. 
For example, paiticipaiion of the local coinmunily in the supervision and 
management of the schools and in providing inputs for improving cla.sS" 
room teaching may improve the quality of education without any addition¬ 
al expenditure. Similarly, human resourcc.s locally available with the 
various developmental and voluntary agencies may also be exploucrl for 
this purpose 

11 The whole area of teacher development and trainin g for elementary educa¬ 
tion deserves more attention Elementary teacher training programme so 
far has been tied up with the education departments and then* directorates. 
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The ciuiro infraslructurc loi clcniciiiary leachcr education should be 
revitalised with direct linkages with the technical support structures avail¬ 
able with univci sides and other govcniincmal agencies involved in educa¬ 
tional innovations in ihcir respective regions 

12. The quality of elementary education should not l>e seen in asolaiion from 
that ol education at other levels. There Is need to prioniise quality im¬ 
provement piogrammes in odicr sectors of education a.s well 

The question of diversification ol secondary and higher levels of education 
becomes important from the point of view oi tlicir qualitative improvement 
and greater relevance to national development The cuinculum restructur¬ 
ing at these levels provides greater scope for introducing and designing 
diversified educational programmes at the lower levels 
For the laige number ol children who do not go Iicyond the elementary 
level of education, the validity of the cuinciilum at this level .should be 
seen not only m terms of its relevance to secondary and higher education, 
but also to life, the world of work, environment and fuilhcr avenues of 
life-long educabon, 

13. Quality is a critical issue so far as secondary education is concemed. Apart 
from consolidation of secondary education, its qualitative expansion calls 
for a thorough re-orientation of its content luid process Expansion of 
secondary education would also require development of appropriate open 
learning systems, apart from renewed emphasis on producing high quality 
children’s literature 

14 A national curriculum policy for secondary education should be evolved 
and urgent measures taken to rectify the existing imbalances in the cur¬ 
riculum. The present curriculum puts too much a burden on the students 
This aspect should be rauonalised 

Lately, there have been several pressures on the secondary curriculum to 
include topics such as remote sensing, consumer education, productivity 
education, standards education, value orientation, and computer education 
This situation calls for a fresh look at the curriculum of the secondary stage 
of education It is impossible to include in the curncuUim all that needs to 
be learnt Any valid approach to education must encourage development 
of motivation and skills for continuous independent learning. 

15 Quality cannot be divorced from the question of equity, particularly m 
view of the quahtauve expansion of secondary educaudn. Although secon¬ 
dary education is the nght stage for introducing diversified curricula, there 
is a realizauon that separate vocational streaming has not served the 
purpose from the point of view of equity There is, therefore, need to give 
a totally fresh look to the whole concept of vocationalisation of education 

16 The whole teaching-learning process in our schools degenerates into in¬ 
formation transmission and this needs to be corrected Minimum levels of 
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leaniirigAiii each subject ai the end each stage ol secendaiy t'diKatsuu 
may be spualtcd, but il should be kept m view tlial at lius stage the ttiam 
coacciii !S widciuui!; the knowledge base ol tlie learner 
Cuntnilum luoas like woik experience, health and phyatal educaiion, and 
art education should be made, an inicpral part ol' the m IhxjI turi iciihait and 
accoided the status ol pai ity witli other subjects. Yoga cilucatH'ti and ’value 
cdticalioii me to be suiutbly niiegrated into the cunitulura 

17 EKaimnaiioii reioims must be iiiiplementod as a package whiUi should 
mcliulc iiiuoducdoa ol scincstei system, continuous coiriprcheaMsi' 
evaiuauon and piovisuin ol credit accumukduin 

18 lilcclionic media aiiu modem devclopuicnts in edacauoiral teUiiUdopv 
Slave pioiound iinihiencc un educational piogiamincs Intiudut lion ol com 
putcr oducatHiii should bo lauonah/cd and linked wiib the hIkk)! nu- 
uculiim as ludicmcd in the NPF- -1986 A licsh look al the approaches to, 
and sliatcgies lor. t ouiputer education >s also called for 

ly The leadership lolc ol the Principal is very imiiortaut .Siiiiiktt in iSu* 
mtuiagiug coniimtiees ul public schools, it will bo leicvant to have govern 
mg bodies loi govcininent schools, which should oversee the pei h iriuata e 
ol the scluKils and tipply timely tmroclivc.s hducaiioiuil maiuigciiieni 
should be dccentrah/cd to ilio extent possible 

20 The icachci conluiiies to be die most pivotal link ior any cdncaiional 
traiislounalion (juahutlive inipiovcincni and upguuhng ol Ksuiu'is 
through distance hvaiving and niulti-mcdta mode should recer.c’ deepn 
cnnsideiation 

The duiaiion of tcachci uaimng also needs rccousidciaiioii as tme-yvar 
teacher education rs louiid to be iiiadcijuale lor development ol skills and 
values vital for the teaching profession 

Grant of statutory status to the National Council foi Teacher htiucatioii 
(NCTE) should provide the basis foi maintaining norms and .standards in 
teachci education 

21 Education ol disadvantaged chiidion continues lo stillei lioin luatk’qiule 
access and success despite avadabiliiy ol rcMiiiiccs. Tims is mainly due to 
lack of social sensitivity, msufricicril allcnlion wilhm the ednuilioti sys 
tern, and unpiepaiediicss ol icachci.s to deal witli then needs compuiicm 
sively. Instead ol addressing the curncuhim to tlic spec die needs ol ihcHc 
Uirgct gioups and adiusting il to their lifc-slylcs, die educsuioii sy.siem tags 
them on (o a hypodictical need-based ciuTiciiliun drawn on the average 
Indian child—a mu ol the rural and the urban, the clue and the poor, tlie 
full-uine participant and the non-attending part-time participant 

A pedagogy for meeting individual needs in the classroom,s witli a wuie. 
lange of hcteiogeneily needs to be identified and developed m the Indian 
context on a priority basis For example, child-to-clnld help m learning. 
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peer tutonng, parent-paitiiership and teaching-learning uitcrvenhons can 
assist the teacher a great deal in meeting the needs of individual children 
in large size classes and mulU-grade teaching situations. 

22. Micro-level planning not only for difficult geographical areas, but also for 
different groups identified as disadvantaged, should Ikj the goal of the 
i990s. Such planning should seek the involvement and parlicipauon of the 
grass-root community and the groups needing empowerment 

23. Educational planners, administrators and teacher-educators should pay 
special attention to the care and education of the giil child particularly of 
the weaker sections, ethnic groups, slum dwellers, and others living m rural 
areas. A senes of programmes should be conceptualised and implemented 
to ensure proper blossoming of the girl child. 





THE 1990 Jomtien Woilcl Cdiilcicncc on hdiicalion loi All has bioiijflil llic task 
of univeisalising basic education to ihc cenlie-siage ol educational develt)|iiiienl 
in the developing world. It is on die (oimdation ol a v'cll dclincd niiniimiiii level 
of literacy and numeracy and a relevant body ol knowledge, skills and alLitiidcs 
that opportunities of furthci learning ol individuals, iheir qualiiy ol lilc and the 
overall development of a natinii depcnd.s llasie cdncaiion bioadlv delineil as 
primary education—both formal and non-fnrmal—and aduU literacy is now recog¬ 
nised as a fuiidamenUil human light die woild ovci It is not sonieihiiu!; to k’ 
chosen or picked up but something to lie guaranteed to eveiy tiii/en by e.vciy 
nation Methodologically, the goals of univcisalisaiion ol basic education lake into 
account both the quantitative and qualitative dimcrsion ot Imsic Icaiiiing needs. 

Psychological and sociological research, both m India and abroad .since the 
1960s, reveals maiked disadvantage in nfany children and adult learncis in the use 
of language, in concept lormation, in seU-exprcs,sion and motivation Thcie is a 
widespread feeling in die country that the picsent content and process ol basic 
education have, by and large, failal to develop in the leainers the abilities to u.sc 
avadable knowledge, information and skills m new ways, the capacity lor sus 
tamed hard work, respect for truth and lioncsiy, toncerns lor tithcr.s, and, above 
all, mental and psychological sclf-ichance, winch are vital for giving a lundamcn- 
tally new orientation to the all-round national development 

Education in .ill countries is being called upon to solve problems ol social and 
personal adjustments mostly created due to the globali.sation of economy and 
intemationalisauon of labour market in the wake of rapid technological chimge. 
The problem of transition of India from a major traditional to a modern economy 
has already put much greater stress on the national system of education In 
addition, the change brought about in education since Independence lias atcen- 
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tuated some of the problems of mismatch between wliication imd development 
Though tlie demands made upon schools arc grctilcr thmi Ixjfore, the proportion 
of the total educative process assigned to the schcxils is rapidly diminishing when 
measured against external influences and new opporiunitics of learning, 

Seen from the point of view of giving a new orientation to economic develop 
ment as it is reflected in the new economic and industrial policies of the govern 
ment, it is increasingly considered necessary to link economic development wnli 
human endowment, social attitudes and political culture. Capital formation, in 
fact, includes investment in sktll.s, education and health, cultural, social and 
demographic conditions. Technical discontinuities, as arc laced today in India, 
demand diffusion of new technical knowledge and skills andThirmation of new 
labour skills 

Due to the dichotomy inherent in the histoncally rcccivmd system of economic 
developmcntin terms of growtli and equity, India is caught up in a socio-economic 
dualism The growing property inequity with a generally low level of income and 
consumption contains a volatile force The constant or even dcclming share of the 
lower groups m the aggregate income sumds out more glaringly in tlic midst of 
the present rate of general economic growth 

Along with undcr-con.sumption, undcr-nourislimeni and poverty, the problem 
of unemployment and partial employment is one of die pivotal social problems m 
the country. A considerable part of the labour force doc.s not ixisscss tlic skills 
required by the discipline of modern production. This i.s also partly rcsposiblc for 
low productivity and high cost-output ratio in all the sectors of the aonomy. 

Much of India’s progress in the different spheres of development m absolute 
terms gets diminished in importance when iLs impact is interpreted in terms of the 
gams per capita The fertility behaviour of the population and tlicir access to, and 
participation in, health and educational facilities also reflect the dualism men¬ 
tioned above. While India’s performance has been slightly better m relation to the 
internationally defined Human Development Index compared to I lie GNP per 
capita, both of these indicators are yet too low for India, as the country is grouped 
with the least developed counlnes of the world. 

While there arc positive indications that the expansion of oppoitunities for 
basic education in the country has significantly promoted tlic prcxicss of economic 
development through the provision of foundation of higher and siiccialised educa¬ 
tion for a small section of the population who could afford to avail tlicmselves of 
such opportunities, the system of education lias, by and large, failed to involve 
the lower income strata of the society in a meaningful learning process. The 
dualism in the system is not only reflected in inadequate participation of the low 
income groups and the socially disadvantaged, but also in terras of the quality of 
basic education received by them 

The socio-economic dualism is also reflected in the spatio-temporal stratifica¬ 
tion of disparities between and within the different regions of the country. Educa- 
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tional backward-’pss has emerged as one o( ihc major indicators ot socio-«:,ononnc 
backwardness of districts and states and in respect of caste based comiimnities. 
The piesent low level ol literacy among the women in the country also rcllccts 
the level of gendei inequity in the country in spile of women’s increasing par¬ 
ticipation in independent income-generation activilies 

Emerging Learning Needs 

It IS now widely agreed that tlic tin list of any campaign for basic education in 
the piesent context in India foi all praclical purpiisc.s is to be addicssed to tlic 
bottom thirty per cent of ihc population who arc mostly concentrated ui i iiral areas, 
and girls and women in general hxcept the tribal pockets m the plains, the above 
populations are evenly distiibutcd witli the rest of the population T hcreforc, any 
effort to improve the oppnitiinity (or parocipation and the quality of basic educa¬ 
tion for,the above target populalions can Ixj opcrutioiialiscd only across the board 
along with the gcneial run of primary and upper pnmary schixils, and adult 
education centres 

The path of development that India adopted in the fifties, as rcllccled in die 
approach to the Scconcl Five Year Plan, highlighted the inipurlancc of diversifica¬ 
tion of the economic pattern. While aitribuimg the "low static slandaid ol living, 
under-employment and unemployment and, to some extent, the gap between the 
average and the highest incomes” as chariictcnsiics ol an economy depending 
mainly on agriculture, the policy rciteiaicd its faith in lapid industrialisation a*-' 
the core of development S ince then agr icuUiiral programmes have been conceived 
and implemented as an aid to the process of growtli through incUistiialisation rather 
than as an integral part of the giowth pioccss There has been vciy little actual 
realisation tliat tlie potential thrown up by the new technologies deiwnds, among 
other things, on the motivation of the farmers to pul then land to tlic best use, and 
to make optimal use of modern technology and the inputs associated with it (oi 
raising the crop yield, The importance of (lie human factor in the development 
process and, for that matter, the importance of mass education, has been grossly 
neglected in the suatcgies adopted for economic clcvclopmcnt. 

The agrarian relationship between the landowners, tenant larniers and agricul¬ 
tural workers, which is generally personalised and exploitative in character, has 
been found to be undergoing qualilalive change with tlic accclcrtilcd ccotioimc 
and educational development in the agriculturally advanced icgions and the fast¬ 
growing ruial growth cennes Unlike the master-servant relationship existing 
between the landowners and agricultural labourers in the backward areas, here the 
relationships are more formal and commercial in nature The market-oriented 
farmmg m the advanced areas gives rise to new opportunities for skill develop¬ 
ment and occupational change to the Itmdless and agricullural workers It is 
significant to observe that the shift to non-agncultural professions is more 
pronounced in the case of workers with eight years of schooling. Fifty-two per 
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cent of such workers were engaged m non-agiiculmul pioic;,' -t ns ni ] fCe-j. 
sus, 1981) 

Many occupations in India arc castc-based, llic socia! and c.'liiiial iTadiiiors 
often act as de-motmting factors in the case of individuaK who receive oppor¬ 
tunities of opting for non-tradiUorial occupations EKposinc to basic education 
prepares a person inlellectually and emotionally to make appiopredc dmices The 
rural poor has very litle direct access to infoimation regarding the ('iiportiinuies 
available for their participation in vanous development piogir.mmes and the 
institutional support available through such jiarticipation, Basic cdivaiinn, which 
develops articulacy in a person along with his or lici acce^^s to wi if ten con immiva- 
tion, goes a long way m improving their initiative or drive foi selt-dirccted 
development and participation in non-traditional activities 

One of the major causes tor the disintegianon of the sradinoii.d 'dnu imc oi the 
rural economy without resulting into an appropriate trade of ( m the sccontiary and 
tertiary sectors of the economy in India, as it happcni'd m some o! ihi’ new 
industnahsing countries, could again be found in lire hack of cognitive skills and 
attitudes of the working population to adopt new iccluiKiires and mevess^s 

For those who adopted new proccsse.s anti have be-cn able to improve ilieir 
production in the household and unorganised sccio'* n is Hie pioblctii ol marketing 
of their produce and products, and their entering into Lite new work I oi competitive 
commercial transactions from a tranditional agrarian bacKground iKised the second 
order problems of transition. Inadequate inter-personal, social and ctmiinunictiiicn 
skills make the first genciation of rural entrepreneurs vulneiablc to the well- 
known problems of failure As a result, they vet y often lend to switch over to their 
traditional occupational areas in search of .social and economic security even at 
the subsistence level The present mode ot distribution oi subsiclics and loans 
seems to have strengthened them psychology of dependency on the stale and 
bureaucracy. 

The general level of education among the work force in the coiintiy i.s still very 
low More than two-thirds of the male and ninety per cent of the teiiidlc workers 
m the rural areas had less than primary level of education in 1981 (Census, 1981) 
The situation is somewhat bcttei in tlie uiban areas, where 67 fiei cent lemalc and 
35 per cent male workers were without any educational attainment As a re.sult of 
the existing low level of education among tlie workforce, the pace of job mobility 
in the country is also very slow; the majority of worker,s continue to stagnate at 
the subsistence level This also poses serious difficulties in the modernisation of 
the processes of production both in the organised and unorganised sectors, 

In the rural areas, the low proportion of workeis with basic education of certain 
quality has apparently slowed down tlie pace of development of household in¬ 
dustries, trade and commerce, transportation and other technical skill-based ser¬ 
vice activities The catchment areas of manpower for these activities are 
predominantly urban and semi-urban areas and industrial townships, which is one 
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of tlic najoi ica'^oin Soi tir, (inL'u'Utwi tit iho r'l'icdicd liMnul'C’Dri jjoni jiio'il U) 
urban aroa-i causing, miuaal Inam duuii \\ .('‘k-uf a mu i*i' c t-liuM !o /^ciiciate the, 
skills relevant to llic non ajuuiiluii.i! ttafles abiui; wi!b basu ifliKaOini v. illun 
rural aioas, the preseiil niirialion paueiii < an luiiilly i'.i K'^^ l a’i] tn even vloweti 
down 

Researcbos provide stoaut evnivm o lUMijiiioii tbal 'm^u' ediiealn m served hrnh 
torcinfoioe, inev|i'aiiinvs in inaimc o.al siwial .< wi d as to iciltioe n A\ 

the Rocic-ci oiiniuically advanced sctiioiis ol aii-ioty eipoy ,iU‘ atei opiioif unity of 
basic education diuniuii coinp-rotively iirennu p:tnn ipat'oa m hein'r quality 
schools, tlioY tend to consohdaie aud oini. enhaice .heit sorn! uid ctniunnc 
status through aiut aium, v hen ibv opaoii'nie; oi sinuUt! ' uui ;*! Iv'isv etlsTution 
is grossly limited in (Ik case ol i'a('b’'’,!'d ■‘ona.uitiiiies 

The using (oririon in imal areas ni the, HOriheiti leginn oi Mu* toimlty is 
essentially due to ihe consolidaf.ftii nt .oc si\*i.i! anii eiUMionia in-suioii ol Jhe 
landed pcasanny and dun reUnniiue to cniKede to the g mnuc iieniriml oi 
shaie-cioppets and agiu"buial voders As thee nio ib, hapiK’n lu tie dhterate 
and imoiganiscd, tben dec '■hau* ii die loioi oi eiihaiu.'d wages and sik'uiI 
security, and in some I iviesllu n pgliiliilpcKsessiunoI the Umd demdinlecl toiheiu 
under agrarian relornis is denied 

When basic edaicalii in t/1 ciriinianihle quality is nuuie available, .it a unit h jastei 
rate to the educationally hticlwaid eomnmnuies and v.ii'inis nieetdivcs ate 
provided for tbeir gieofor and sponuiiu-ons paiiieipatum in Immc ediicaiiHii, these 
communities tend to acciime actoss in liighei oainiiij'.s at n lesiei latc uiid to 
organiscthfiirseves to asseit their social aiuljioiUical siglits as it hatiprncd insonm 
soulheiii and wcsicni iraions \vlie.fi„ Lind lefmnis also aiceleialeti the prtA'css ol 
cmpowcmicnln( the ixioi ITowcvei, in llie tiha'nce. ol gemiiiie land ilistiibutinn 
to the landless and spieiui ot cdiic'iiioii, tlie situation jptuluiilly beeonis's more 
tense, vcging on violcm conlinututum between the rural poni anti die landed 
peasaiUiy as it is the case in most ctiiicationtillv backward areas 

Much of India’s progress in the imKleiu secU'rs of the economy, ndrastrcuirc 
and urbanisation has titumipauied i’ue lasiei growth I'f seumdaiy and teitiary 
levels of cduealton corniiaud to eleiiieiit.uy ediu.iiion, invi stmcnl m seience and 
technology, and huge .scale iiivesimeiil ni the ptiblir vectm t tn letrosticc lion it is 
evident that this has happf ned paiily at the cost ol basu education nl the masses 
and human c-'ipital lormation for the liroader specinmi ol development at the 
grassroots While, seve.al attempts have Ix'cn miule to correlate the planning 
process with social policies, including cduciinon policies, these exercises essen¬ 
tially have remained disjointed and .secioial 

Parallelism in Economic and EdiscationaS Development 

The vastness of the country and the low level of national intonic have made 
the Indian economy slow-moving and greatly dejxindcnt on die internal niarkc‘t 
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mechanism than on foreign trade for boostmg production The process of growth 
has also partly been circumscribed by a sincere desire on the part of the country’s 
leadership to balance growth with equity within a democratic framewoilc The 
process of planning and the expansion of Uic public sector to a dominant position 
initially proved to be helpful in creating a widespread infrastructure and base of 
heavy industry badly needed for the country’s independent economic develop¬ 
ment. The social orientation given to the banking and other financial institutions 
in the public sector also, to a great extent, facilitated the process of employment 
generation and income distribution The comparatively high rate of public savings 
in India also made the country till recently less dependent on external borrowmg 
and foreign debt. 

However, the protected environment in which both the public and pnvate 
sectors were allowed to grow and the excessive regulatory function played by the 
state made the participation of people, non-govemmental agencies, entrepreneurs 
and local commiiniues in the process of development more and more difficult. 

The government policy, both at the Centre and in the States, of large scale and 
indiscriminate nationalisation of educational institutions created a similar adverse 
situaUon in the education sector. The chronic shortage of funds for educaUon and 
increasingly greater financial commitment on the part of government to the 
secondary and higher sub-sectors of education ultimately slowed down the pace 
of expansion and qualitative improvement of pamary and upper primary educa¬ 
tion, particularly in rural areas. 

The process of rapid expansion of the public sector created new social and 
poliucal conditions in the country The organised workforce mostly concentrated 
in urban areas and industrial and minmg sites soon found themselves in a much 
greater bargaining position. In the absence of a countervailing force from the 
unorganised and rural sectors, any added concession to the organised sector 
_ slowed down the growth of infrastructure in the traditionally backward areas and 
the necessary improvement m the efficiency of the existing infrastructure 

By usmg the smglc-year age-group data of the 1981 Census, one amves at the 
conclusion that not more than 50 per cent of nearly 144 million children in the 
age-group 6-14 years were attending school that yeai’ Out of the nearly 72 million 
children who were out-of-school, not more than 9.5 million were recorded as mam 
or marginal workers, 80 per cent of whom were located m rural areas. While some 
recent surveys indicate that the population of the working children might be two 
to three tunes of this figure, it is sUl! due that full-time or part-time involvement 
m gainful employment may not be the mam reasons for non-participation in basic 
^ucauon for toe majonty of the out-of-school children It is quite possible that 
toe present dilapidated condition of the majority of rural primary and upper 
pnmary schools and their uninvitmg environment and poor effectiveness in terms 
0 teaching and learning may be some of the major reasons for such large-scale 
non-participation. The non-availability of primary schooling facilities within the 
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habitation in nearly 48 per cent of the 0.95 inilhon habitalions, where nearly ?0 
per cent of the coanhy’s population live, may be another faetor lor micIi lovi' 
attendence in these habitaiion.s According to the 42nd rriiind of the Nationtil 
Sample Survey, conducted in 1987-88, nearly 25 per cent of the out-nf-school 
children stated that llicy did not attend the school because it wa.s not itueros'tmg. 

In the case of working children, the proportion of boy.s working maw 
woikers is about two-thirds and the .share of girls among the maiginal workers ts 
three-fifths. The work participation talc among children rise.s very .steeply from 
the age of 10 years. It is also, tliereforc, evident that die diffictilty in lUiractmg 
children at the age of 5 or 6 years to primary .schools and to iciain them foi fonr 
or five years should be much less formidable than at a higher age in the context 
of the socio-economic conditions of low income families. 

One can draw several propositions from this data base. First, by fmlhcr 
strengthening the network of pnmary and upper primary .school.s and making ihcic 
environment more, attractive and the quality of teaching and learning more 
motivating it should be pos.sible to improve ihe enrolment and retention of m lildrcn 
m these schools Second, by diversifying the content and learning acuviues at the 
upper pnmary level and by making them more lelcvant to the life, environment 
and work situations of the local population, wnilc maintaining their cognitive 
skills level comparable with the national standards, it should be possible to make 
this level of education a turning point m elementary education m rural areas. 
Education at this level may be more oriented towards the development nl general 
problem-solving and self-learning skills which may prove to Ixi more attractive 
and relevant to all learners, inspitc of the diversification ol the .so-callcd subject- 
wise content Third, in order to impiovc the paiiicipation ol girl.s in uiral areas, 
there is an urgent need to evolve culturally and socially more acccpuible norms 
for the expansion of basic education facilities in ruial areas, in general, and 
backwaid areas, in paiticular 

There is a nexus between economic and educational underdevelopment of a 
region, state, distnct or even a village. It has been obsci ved that a di.stnct is either 
backward with respect to all mdicatois of educational development or i.s better off 
with respect to all of them A cluster of districts which are more advancetl as far 
as the literacy-enrolment nexus is concerned, i.s distingiusluihlc from other districts 
in terms of its superior stock of educated and .skilled manpower. The intm-di.sirict 
disparities in an educationally advanced di.sirict have lice,it found to level out 
aster The level of literacy and the proportion of workers in the non-prinutiy 
sector of the economy vary together in the same direction. One of die major 
reasons for tins coincidence seems to be the facilitating role played by infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities like electricity, all-weather roads linking habitations and commer¬ 
cial centres, communication outposts, health and medical care centres, etc. 
Educational institutions have also become a major component of die developmen¬ 
tal infrastracture. The lower the level of educational development of a village, the 
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lower is the possibility o)' cncountciing ilie convergence ol tnese facilitic. in that 
village 

The lole of the expansion of the infrasiruciuie may also Iw .seen differently. 
Like in the case of economic development, the expansion ol infrasuucturc on its 
own creates a demand for new learning and puxlnctivc aciiviiics Tlic act of 
encouraging the local community to set up iffimary schools, even incomplete ones, 
as tliey existed widely in the form of indigenous schools till the beginning of the 
twentieth century in most parts of the country and as they exist in a depleted form 
till today m Kerala, may itself create a demand for basic education within the 
community Kerala is a successful demonstration of demand creation m basic 
education through encouragement of widespread community-based schools 

Problems of Participation 

Ownership of assets and income of an Indian am good piedictois of h^^ or hei 
level of education Illiteracy is the highest among tlie landless and agricultural 
workers Similarly, the caste of a Hindu is also a statistically reliable predictor of 
the person’s educational attainment This is mainly because of the social screening 
role education has been playing Ihc country in spile of a large number of 
egalitarian measures adopted by her since Independence The intcr-rclalionship 
between basic education and other socio-economic variables gains sharper focus 
when such data are collected and analysed at the micro-level. 

In the absence of any income data, the per capita consumption expenditure per 
month IS taken as a measure of income. The percentage of children in the age- 
group of 5 to 9 years enrolled in school is strongly related with the per capita 
household consumption (38th round of NSS, 1983). While the enrolment rate 
vanes with the rural and urban background and the gender of children, all the i ales 
tend to reach a plateau approximately at the per capita consumption rate of about 
Rs 225 With the nse m the consumption rate, the enrolment rate of boys and girls 
almost coincides in urban areas at the rate of about 85 per cent. In the case of rural 
children, the stable rates of boys and girls differ by about IS pei cent and the 
average optimum rural enrolment rate is about 30 pei cent lower than the cor¬ 
responding urban figure. What is more interesting is that enrolment does not tend 
to be zero even atlhe lowest consumption rate of Rs 15 per capita per month In 
urban areas, the lowest enrolment rate is 25 per cent whereas the corresponding 
figure for rural girls is 15 per cent One of the most opUmistic interpretations one 
can amve at out of this finding is that with appreciable improvement m the 
primary schooling facilities and incentives for the lower income groups, it should 
be possible to improve their participation Also, any measure which facilitates 
redistribution of assets and income among the lower income groups is bound to 
have a positive impact m terms of their greater participation in basic education 
The removal of the more or less stratified gap between the rural urban optimum 
enrolment rates and that between the gender-wise enrolment rates has 
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demographic, social and culUual implications Only by miliatnig a ingimi dct;i\'e 
ot decentralisation in llie management of basic education iii ruia! aicas with the 
gieatei participauon of local coinnmnities would it lx; possible to appnx’uibly 
I educe these gaps 

The question of lacilitaung the socio-economic and alucaiioiml advaucoiiiciit 
of the wealccr sections has generally lx:cn reduced to cnnsiitulioiial and iul- 
luinistrative measures relatal to the leservatioii ol seats foi such social groups iti 
higher educational institutions and jobs. While tlicre is consutuiional piuvisiou 
for such reservations in the case of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, m tbe 
recent years such provision has been extended to cover other backward castes 
tlirough legislative measuies Since the benefits of reservation arc available luily 
to those among the weaker sections who happen to cross the stage ol clemcniaty 
education, the wcikesc among the weakei sections who have not been able to cross 
tins barriei are deprived of the benefit of the positive discrimination ol reservatu >n 
The fundamental problem ot lifting the socially and economically weaker saiions 
as a political constituency Uirougli expanding oppoitiinities lor cducauon and 
employment is getting greatci nalioiui'. uitcntion as these sections arc getting 
oiganised Widi the extension ot ihcpiovision ol reservation to cover some of the 
other backward castes, some ol winch luve ot late emerged as a stronger political 
force as a pait of the tarmeis’ lobby m the coiintiyside, inlei-caste tonfhcLs, 
including those between .scheduled castc.s and other backward castes, have also 
emerged as a major political issue 

The problem ol participation of die socially and educationally backward sec¬ 
tions of society m basic education has dilfcrent aspects The luitmc and dimensions 
of die pioblcm aic not the same cvciywhcrc Similarly, the iiroiilcm ol paiticipa- 
tion of children of different ago oi gender is also not trie same flic problem ul 
paiticipation also needs to be seen from the point ol view ot (he gross dclicicnc ic.s 
of primary schools and their availability at close proximity of a liabiiaiion. An 
analysis of the cucumstanccs and factors responsible lor poor participation and 
retention of children from disadvantaged groups in pnmary schools indicates that 
the problems could be categorised as (a) inadequate motivation on the part ol 
parents, 0?) low school preparedness among children, and (c) low income of those 
who are traditionally left out When such objective conditions are sought to be 
matched by an impersonal school organisation with not so highly mouvated 
teachers, there is haidly any possibility ol the situation undergoing improvcmenl 
m the absence of an active parucipalion of the community in the organisation, 
management and supervision of basic education 

The household and community-based indigenous schools happened to be more 
traditionally popular among the rural commumlics in the past because (a) the 
mode of paiticipation was informal and culturally persuasive, (b) tlieopportuiiiues 
were physically available at door-steps, and (c) a process of child-rearing was 
integrated with teaching and learning. Tlic commnity or the parents compensated 
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llie sei-i/iccs of the couitaiinity-ba.scd tuichcrs and tls such tlicre was mutually a 
highei level of motivation on t!ic pail ol tlic pjreni.s anti llic teachers On the other 
hand, ilie indigenous schools were not standardised or rigidly suiictured While 
their deficiencies became more glaring from the point of view of t tic qualifications 
of tlie teachers or the availability ol teaching and Icannng resources when the 
modem primary schools came into existence, their rob in creaung a Iciuriing 
environment witliin the community and in preparing children tor 1 urthcr schooling 
could not be denied, 

One of the bold policy imtiativcs on the part ol llie educational luilhonties could 
be to revive indigenous community-based .^cliools wherever U is leasible. Some 
of the piogrammatic measures that could facilitate such initiative would be to 
encourage small rural communities to collectively choose iheir community teacher 
and for the educational aiiihoritics to provide shoil duration intensive training to 
such teachers and to provide them with (caching and learning materials. The 
teachers may uiiUale their houseliold-bascd preparatory level schools for local 
children and subsequently extend their activilie.s up to the early primary giadcs. 
The community and the village panehayai may be encouraged by the educational 
autlionties to provide assistance to the conimumty teachers the way they thought 
appropiiatc. 

Since for all practical puqioscs such community and household-based early 
childhood educatiqn centres arc likely to play llic role of feeder centres to local 
primary schools, they should not be treated in any way as duplicating tlic present 
schoolmg provision In fact, neaily 70 per cent ol llic rural primary schools being 
mulugradc learning centres, the number of teachers is alway s less titan Urc number 
required. Thus even if some children from the lower grades prefer to join the 
community schools, the existing school teachers would have belter opportunities 
of doing justice to then responsibihucs to lire other pupils 

In the above initiative, the thrust is on the creation of community-based 
non-govemmental network of preparatory or feeder schools which none of the 
public educational authorities are prepared to directly own At a certain stage, the 
local educational authorities may assist these feeder schools with grants-in-aid 
This would be a much better use of the money, than compared to opening new 
schools, for the expansion of the existing network which has its own serious 
limitations in remote rural areas. 

Ill the recent years, the government of Rajasthan and subsequently the govern¬ 
ment of Bihar in collaboradon with the Genual Government have taken the 
initiatives to induct community-based part-time teachers undci a broad concept 
ol educational worker, ‘Shiksha Karmi’ Under the scheme a rural educated youth 
is trained to organise a local learning centre and to run it under the direct guidance 
and supervision of the project authority Such projects are fully funded by the 
government and a spirit of community service is generally sought to be infused 
among the Shiksha Karmis Besides involving the community, the scheme 
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demonstrates an alternate management model foi expanding basic cducauon in 
the 1 emote luial areas 

However, unlike m the non-foimai education programme, the Shiksha Karmi 
implements the same cuiriculum as prescribed by tlie primary school authorities 
while maimaining their independent identity and new organisational culture 
Preliminary assessment of the scheme indicates a higher motivation on the paiL 
ol the Shiksha Karims and the project functional les Since it is organisationally 
difficult to defend employment of two different categories of teachers, whose 
formal qualitications and salaries diffci considerably, to do the same job, the 
government of Bihar decided to delink the project fiom the direct control of the 
state government and to run it under the umbrella of an autonomous registered 
society This is a step forward towards deceniralised implementation of an innova¬ 
tive project in basic education on a large scale 

It has also been observed that participation and retention of girls in rural 
primary schools is enchanced w'hcn women teachers are inducted more m number 
and they interact with the community However, in lunil aicas dierc is a genuine 
problem of providing them wuh appropriate housing facility within the villages 
where their schools are located In the cucumstanccs, an innovative appioach 
would be to idenhly, tram and guide educated lunil women in villages to lake up 
the responsibilittes of conducting communily-based schools Since, in llic intcrioi, 
remote and small habitations, it may not be easy to get adequately educated or 
even liteiate women to take up such lesponsibilify, idenlihcation and nurturing of 
such women educational workcis in rural areas may become a valid concern in 
adult education programmes 

Need for Flexibility, Diversification and Decentralisation 

Relevance of the present content and process oi basic education to the lilc and 
immediate environment of learners is poor As a result, the horizontal linkage 
between basic education and development is weak Similarly, the opportunities 
for further and conunuing education of the existing workforce is almost negligible 
The mam channel of renewal of either educauon or development at the grassroots 
IS vertically through the higher formations of these sectors This has deprived the 
local communiues of an important role in the process of renewal ol both. 

Without going into the relative merit of the direct personal gams of the learners 
from basic education, as compared to the societal gams, one could evolve a policy 
perspective rcgaidmg the relevance ol education For the fust generation learners, 
the meaning of relevance is much more crucial than in the case of others For Uicm 
gaming power to articulate and to express tlicmsclves with self-confidence in a 
class and caste-biased milieu is as impoitant as the learning of the basics of 
reading, wilting and computing 

Under the present stiucture and orientation of education, the middle or the 
upper primary level has become almost entirely preparatory to the general stream 
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of secondiii y aiucaiiun Win!,, in w Oja arc,. > ihc a t'.i.iabdsty ui!!«; upper juimaiy 
seclor,bot!iasim!cpt'mV'ist'.„ih)(tK< /as‘,('ctinn!..(lu«h( d lOAcnii'l' ry and higher 
secondary .sdiMii'j, is widc,5,iiiail, Mn'ii tnpirtimdu*' ate Ai'iy itaicli u'sUictedln 
niral areas in mosl stars. On a luiiioiiaf avciage less ihan »h (ka eein i,\ tlie villages 
have an upiier priniaiy ‘idavd/sivaori wulim ilic viiiage !n view d) .siieh hmila- 
Uon, when the pupils cornpleto the piimaty oi the iipjici iHiukuy stage without 
necessarily having any dCMrc m piussio fnltmie .siwly in secuinuty sehixils, they 
have hardly any ikill or piaciisal ktunvledgc* already acipiiK. tl m the aduxil which 
would intike them seethe value of cduciiiioti in ihesr day to-day life 
The issue o( divcrsilicatioii of kiwivylcd; e base ttii hasn. ciluiaiiosi is bacriining 
more cruel day by day due to the giownii; sttess on nite'-diSL'plmaty and in¬ 
tegrated approach to gencial aiiitAit'oti. Two gioups ol leaniers fulhiwing fro 
diffcrci'tsctsolccniiscscanaiiiveatacciup,iuililc level ol t ugiulivedevelopuicnl, 
Tliis premise is lost sight ot when Imlian mmcnlum uistuichci.s dispiii'’ (wci the 
body of knowledge wliitb is sought to b'-, kept eoiiunon lot all lonns of general 
education. Unfortunately, during the last two det.ide.s ibia t oiituivcr.sy has been 
reduced to the acceptance ol a common .scheme ol Miuhes repre-scntuig nearly a 
dozen subjects at tlic upfier primaty and secoudaiy levels and the dunce between 
two mutually exclusive streams of higher secondaiy education academic and 
vocational. Unless this rigidity of approach to cuiuculum design is replaced by a 
more flexible one. it may be difficult lo make elemental y etiucauou more rc’si'on- 
sivc to the learner’s needs. 

The option of providing vocational or pic vrcalional eoiirscss at the lower 
secondary (evel, a.s endorsed in die 1986 policy, docs not answer the right ques¬ 
tion In the present context of rapid tahnological change, the right question is not 
whether to inuoducc vocational courses at apatlicular level or to link sucli choices 
witli ilie local market demand for trained manpowci m dillcrcnt occupational 
areas. It is a much broader question of linking, thinking, leading and doing as 
means to solving practical problems In the context of the rapid development ol 
cognitive science tn the last two decadc.s, thcproces,s of leaiinng ts seen more as 
organising and performing learning tasks, problem-solving and decision-making 
rather than just aquiung knowledge. 

The knowledge domain of a prescribed subject jiiovidcs the basis foi the 
development of appropriate learning .suatcgies by the loarneis Such cognitive 
skills are easier to develop -when the learners ihcm.sclves have die jiractical 
experience of the knowledge domain prescribed to them as a subject For example, 
the geneial problem-solving skills maybe mote clfecttvely developed in die rural 
learners -when the knowledge domain deals with the locid environment or agricul¬ 
tural practices as the context and also the content, as it would be equally true m 
the case of urban children when the knowledge and expetience related to the urban 
enviionmentis used as the context of education Most genenc cognitive skills hke 
reasonmg, analysing, synthesising have applications across the curriculum. Hence 
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tliey develop more cflcctively adaptability of learners from one environment to 
another This is almost similar to the role played by the basic reading, writing and 
computing shills across the school curriculum 

Thc'ic IS also no scicntilic basis for underestimating the importance of practical 
work It is now possible to appiopnatcly design practical work not only for the 
development of manipulative but also cognitive skills The present global trend is 
to design insPuclion with a task environment and performance orientation of 
learners m view and in this sense it aims at reducing the traditional gap between 
theory and practice and also between education and training Conceptually, the 
philosophy ol basic educalion as propounded by Gandhiji is much nearer to the 
present-day tlicoiy ol learning 

The thrust ol the present policy should not be on accepting the above historical 
imd tethmeal backginund as a valid premise foi removing the existing dualism 
between uiban and iiiral scliools, between formal and non-formal education, and 
between high fee ohaigmg public schools and the mainstream governmental and 
aided schools by mtcrnali.smg tlicsc experiences in restructuring the content and 
process of basic education In this task, the role of appropriately equipped and 
oriented technical suppoit services becomes extremely important As the process 
of resUuctunng education is generally icsislcd intcnially within the school or- 
ganisation, such iiutiatives become meaningful only when they are endorsed and 
articulated at the political level In this sense, the political culture in a state or tn 
the country as a whole can play an important role in bringing about a visible 
change in the quality of banc education 

While the univcisities have liccn playing a significant role in influencing the 
content and process of sccondaiy education through the secondary teacher training 
colleges, the post-graduate departments of education in the universities and 
Boards oi Secondary Education, the primary and adult education structures have 
to entirely depend on the state dcpirntmcnts of education and their subordinate 
bodies for the training of teachers and for providing technical support on a 
continuing basis 

In the traditional literacy and basic education planning process, tlie question of 
lestructunng and reonentatmg die other levels of education and training are 
considcicd inconsequential However, experience shows that it is hardly possible 
to bring about mcaninglul and sustainable change m the present content, peda¬ 
gogy, methods and media uscil in basic education in isolation from what happens 
m the other levels ol education Tlic sustainability of qualitative changes in the 
field of basic erlucation, particularly in the actual teaching and learning practices, 
requires enviionmcntal, educational and research support from the higher and 
specialised level of education, training and research In the ultimate analysis, it ts 
when the literacy and basic education teachers themselves experience the joy and 
benefit of other metliods of teaching while they grow in a system of education as 
Icamer^thcy arc in a better position to promote those practices as teachers 
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The present structure of educauon and training of teachers has to undergo a 
process of unlearning and relearning il it has to be used for revitalising basic 
education and to make it supportive of national development effort The present 
departmental structure of training of teachers and technical support services need 
an imagmative new design that would bring primary schools and adult and 
conunuing education centres closer to the sources of innovative ideas and prac¬ 
tices. In the initial stages of building up .such a flexible .support system within the 
existing inflexible administrative set-up responsible for literacy and primary 
education is likely to encounter difficaliics. There may be temptation to set up 
new insUlutions, to create new positrons and to fill them with die existing 
functionaries working at lower grades ‘Hicrcfore, there is a strong case for 
initiating and accelerating a piocess of cadre-biuldmg in basic education witli the 
help of innovative resource groups and institutions m a umc-bound framework 
A part of the training of the young cadre of teachers, teacher-educators and 
managers recruited for such dedicated task may be in the field itself where 
non-lradiUonal practices could be demonstrated. The process of setting up a new 
kind of training institutes and school support system must be intimately linked 
with a new cadre-building network 

The task of sustaining innovative practices is as difficult, if not more, as 
introduemg them, In a top-down hierarchical bureaucratic design, innovations arc 
sought to be introduced as a turn-key job, whereas in a democratic organisational 
design innovation becomes a part of the organisational culture at all levels and 
particularly at the bottom or the classroom level One of the major icsponsibilities 
of newly designed technical support services mmst be directed to the building of 
human and organisational capacity at all levels with a view to enabling them to 
sustain the environment of innovation, experimentation and improvisauon, 

There is always an luhcient danger in ihe process of mti'oducing change in an 
organisation of reverting back to the older mould with the slackening of effort 
with time It is also difficult to expect that the political support m favour of change 
would remain consistent as and when a conflict situation arises It is piecisely 
because ol such dangers, a decentralised, open and flexible delivery system proves 
to be more effective in bringing about lasting and irreversible change However, 
in the ultimate analysis, it is the net outcome of change in terms of learning and 
development which would determine the merit of an implementation strategy In 
a flexible oigamsational design ills always possible to try out different alternatives 
simultaneously without prior judging of the merit of an option In the absence of 
such flexibility at present within the formal system of education there is haidly 
any room for justifying the present pracUces on the basis of then inherent merit 
The policy imperative to democrause the process of implementation and to make 
basic education more learner- and Ufe-oriented calls for the introduction of a 
flexible curricular design, diversified instructional strategies and a decentralised 
management of institutions. 
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Policy Options 

It IS the general experience of educational policy researchers that in the absence 
of a major policy initiative on the part of a stale or a union territory, no across- 
the-board countrywide policies can make dent at the grassroots. When a state lakes 
initiative it does so within its own broad political compulsion and policy 
framework Similarly, in respect of legional and intcr-district disparities the states 
lend to apply their own discreuons regarding allocation of resources or devolution 
of administrative power. Encouragement to a mcso-lcvcl policy-making in educa- 
uon and development in the states within a broad national framework and political 
cultme emerges as a national imperative 

The changes in the lanking of the states in terms of literacy and enrolment in 
pnmary and upper pnmary schools reflect die independent initiatives of a stale or 
lack of It The rapid rise in the State Domestic Products (SDP) per capita m Punjab 
and Haryana has been accompanying a higher rate of growth of population witli 
secondary level of education compared to the all-India growth rate While the rate 
of growth of sccondiu-y level graduates in Kerala is comparable to that of Punjab 
and Haryana without a corresponding higher rale of growth in SDP per capita, 
theie is a pronounced difference m the educational development scene in these 
two cases Unlike in Punjab and Haryana, the rale of growdi of population having 
completed upper primary level education in Kerala is also high. A broader base 
of basic education in Kerala seems to have moderated the social screening role of 
education more in Kerala than in Punjab and Haryana 

All smaller stales and union territories in the country, except Amnachal 
Pradesh and Dadni and Nagar Havcii, have been showing impressive growth in 
both primary and upper pnmary level enrolment This might indicate the higher 
effectiveness of smaller atlmmislraavc uniLs in maintaining a comparatively 
higher performance level of educational organisation even when the monetary and 
other physical inputs remain at the average level 

Among the major states, Himachal Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, West Bengtil, Assam 
and Maharashtra, besides Kerala, figure prominently with the above smaller states 
and union territories as tlie states having been able to boost up enrolment in 
pnmary and upper pnmary schools in die 1980s. Gujarat, Karnataka. Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh happen to be in die borderline of the above high 
educational growth states Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Orissa and Bihar arc lagging 
behind all other states both m die field of primaiy and upper primary cnrolmenus. 
As indicated earlier, the pace of educational development in Punjab and Haryana 
is highly skewed Like die educationally backward states, Uiese two states arc 
lagging behind in the cniolment rate at die primary level, while iliey show a 
comparatively higher rate of enrolment at die upper primary level and also at the 
secondary level. 

On a closer analysis of the public policies initiated by the states in the field of 
education and other social sector piogrammes one could see the comparative merit 
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in state iniuative in accelciaung the process ol (ii'vclopnu'r.i ! lie iinpat t of the 
same imitative m public policies in the eclncaiionally liitih growth states is now 
discemable. 

The above situation is again similar to what haiipens below the le\e! ol state 
governments Except the recent initiatives in some slates to ai livisc llm pane hayati 
raj institutions fiom the clismict level dowiiwauls, m all othci antes thcie is a 
tendency to decide about the last tiling to be done m the classrixmi ,it the highest 
level of Ihc state government Since in most states there is Itaidly any strategic 
planning for human development, the question ol dovetailing the state education 
plan with the general dcvclopmcui plan does not generally arise Thcic has been 
very little innovation m (he process of cannarking of iunds loi bringing about 
planned change in education, despite the policy obieclivcs ol iniroducmg nitcro- 
level planning in education 

Since the plan allocations aic icccived by the stale governments, inoie oi less, 
in a structured form from the cciilrc, the stale ctliitalion dcptiitmcnl has no new 
initiatives to take olhei than making appointments against ihc plan jxisLs and 
asking for tenders ioi the supplies and contiuctioii The nc\l iiiipoi tant uisk licloic 
them IS to deal witli the iranslcrs and gncvanccs of thousands of leaebei s and other 
functionaries In view ol the very limned role the slate govcinnieiiL le.ideiship is 
called upon to play in the lormulalion and iinplenicnlalion ol ediicalional plans in 
their own way with additional plan funds, they seem to have a genetal icsisiancc 
to delegating some of tlicii existing administratis e and financial powers to llio 
district or local authorities 

The policy imperative ol devolving the appiopiiatc planning and Imancial 
powers to the district and local educational auilioiitics is linked Vk’iih the issue of 
setting priorities in education and laying down policy guidelines for their im- 
plcmentauon at the local level as has been done in some suites with gocxl eflcct 

Multilayer policy-making and planning is not an end in iLscll It creates oppor¬ 
tunities for the educational authorities at dilfcicni levels to adopt appropriate 
strategies for implementing programmes and evaluating their achievement within 
the broad national objectives and policies A decentralised mode ol planning and 
implementing policies is also seen as an imperative liom die point of view of 
overcoming the present serious limitations of the organisational culture of educa¬ 
tion and development Even alter sharing power wiih ihe lowci lormalions of the 
organisational structure, the highei authorities have the added responsibility of 
generating public awareness and interest about their piogramincs in order to 
enable the local communities to actively paiticipate in the new ventures, The 
public interest groups dius created may act as a countervailing force at the local 
level which, in tuin, may strengthen the hands ol policy-makers 

The Indian educational structures have done very litde to expose themselves 
to new management styles and to adopt innovative management pracUces Like 
most other blanches of public administration, the educational administration 
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shares the impei sonal top-down hieraichunk uUiiicoi bnreaucracy The technical 
support SCI vices provided by the itovernmeiu to liic ctliichtional institutions 
through research, (lainiiif? and esinision aclu'iiios also gencially siiflcr from 
similai oigarnsationiil liinitLiiioiis 

Very ollcn non-gowiiiPUftal iiuuiinvcs ,fre, opposed on the Rsir of piivaiisa- 
tion ol cdiicat'on Hi'ro, i ihsomiio, ,l>ouid oe nuidc k'lwcen prolit-ctirning 
piivatc and non-prolit taaimnmi ■ s. esl ni .ituiiions while deciding the case of 
each institution by the f* a! auaiouitcs S'i.ie, at jircsent, there is no bar in the 
eslablishmciit of prolit-oiiented iiui < .y s. liooK in iiiban and even in ruial arcus, 
any deliberate initiative to cttaie a ni n [solit eornimmiiy-bascd sccioi of pre¬ 
primary and early piiiriai y ediiuU'im wdl go .i lonu way in curbing the iniquitous 
intluoncc of the prolii-onentod piivate secioi m ediicaiicm Governmental assis¬ 
tance to the noii-piolit eninnunuty scctiii is an added saleguaid against the misuse 
of the above uiiliativc 1 lie Filih All India liducational bTirvey conducted by the 
NCERT in 1986-87 indicates that ihe quality ol laiihties and services provided 
by tlic aided piivatc inslitiilions aie ninth belter than those provided by the 
institiiuons directly managed by slate governinonts and local bcxiios 

It has also been the gcneial eAivnenee ol iiiaiiagenient researchers that iriel- 
ficicncy thrives in an organisation wlien the same orgaiusaiion is responsible lor 
providing, supervising and monuoiing piograinmcs and it is not open to public 
scrutiny Once a nuiltiplicily is created in llie delivery mecluinism, a intxlorating 
influence comes into play between the imitlemenling agencies due to growing 
public awareness about tlie compaiaiive quality of the piograinmcs provided by 
diffcicnt agencies 

There is, thcicfoic, no reasons to believe that encouragement to the Iixial 
communities to come foi waid to share icsponsihiluy to promoic education and to 
augment state initiative would lead to gicalei coiriiption or wastage of public 
funds that it is happening today. On the tontiary, such ]>arinership between the 
local aulhoiiiics and communities is likely to act as a countervailing force against 
the widespread lack ol institutional accouniabdiiy m the existing governmental 
schools orgamsalion, 

One of the ways of looking at the piobicm would be lo make a clear disiiiiction 
between the field-level programme provulmg tlic siippoi t sci vice and the diffcient 
departments and agencies or its dillcrcnl brandies within a single agency Once 
a decentralised model of imiilcineiiuiion of hiniian development programmes 
througii local bodies is aaeptod in piineipic, it .should he possible to bring the 
field-level cadres appomicd by differctil dcparimcms under tlic administrative 
control of the, local bodies For tins purpose, d necessary, the administrative .set-up 
of the local bodies may be sticngtliencd, The local bodies or any other single 
agency which is responsible for coordination of human development progiammes 
may also be responsible for entering into interagency contracts foi technical and 
financial support from other government and non-govcmment agencies wilhm a 
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broad framework evolved by the central and state governments Under such 
dispensation it may be organisationally much easier for the district level coor¬ 
dmating agencies to perform an enabling role more effectively with respect to the 
village-level implementing bodies which would no longer be their direct respon¬ 
sibility However, such arrangement may not remove some of the direct traditional 
hurdles faced at the distnet and higher levels of administration as a result of 
inter-departmental and inter-governmental rivalries or lack of mutual trust, 
cooperadon and understanding. Appropriate legislations m the states may be 
necessary to remove such hurdles. 

Planning for human resources and organisation development may go hand in 
hand for the mobilisation of resources for school buildings, additional teacher 
positions, library and other physical facilities for primary schools and continuing 
adult education and training centres Since additional funds for such major initia¬ 
tives are required urgently and most of it as one-time expenditure, it may not be 
feasible to mobihse such large sum of money through any inter- or intra-sectoral 
budgetary readjustments, although there should be some room for such initiative 
for increasing the recumng maintenance funds for basic education m tlie sub¬ 
sequent plan periods. 

One of the major initiatives to mobihse additional resources for basic education 
would be to adopt a decentralised model for its implcmentauon and to provide 
legal instruments to the local bodies, if some of them still lack such provision, to 
collect local education ccss either from the sale of agricultural surjiluses or on the 
basis of land ownership or similar other channels, Some of the studies related to 
the role of local bodies in mobihsing resources for education indicate that the state 
governments are often reluctant to encourage the local bodies to take such initia¬ 
tive or to enable them to raise the rate of taxes collected by them, This is inspite 
of the fact that there is a growing feeling among most economists and planners 
that there should be some room for exploiting the recent increase in the agncultural 
income of the nch farmers in rural areas for the benefit of the ruial population, in 
general, and the underpnvileged, m particular 
As It has been pointed out earher, a major reason for the poor return from the 
existing infrastructure is the inadequacy of the investment In the absence of any 
substantial investment in the vital area of quality of education, the utilisation of 
even the existing physical facilities of primary schools in some areas has remained 
much less than the optimum Non-availability of adequately qualified teachers and 
poor management and supervision of rural primary schools have been the major 
reasons for higher rate of dropout and stagnation in single and two-teacher schools 
compared to others. It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that once the bamer to 
improved participauon of the community in the basic education endeavour is 
crossed through a massive mobihsauon of people and resources, it may not be 
difficult for the country to come out of the burden of illiteracy and deprivation in 
a short period. 
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Bpsides ihc pubbshsd Census, National .Sninplc Sumy, Annual Econcniit Survey and All India 
Educational Sumy data, die author has ciieiisively drawn upon ihe tiiscarth study tilled, “Basic 
Education and National T velopinent—Ilic Indian Seme" hy A K Jalaluddin, YP ABgarwal and 
others which is under pubhcatioil by IMCEF, m the preparation of die present paper 



Universalisation of Elementary Education; 
' A Programme for Action 


M.P. Parameswaran 


India had a glorious past. Once upon a time cities like Molieiijo-Daro and Harappa 
and ports like Lothal flourished here Famous physicians and surgeons like 
Char^, Sushruta and Vagbhata lived in this country. Matlicmaticians and 
astronomers like Aryabhata, Brahma Gupta, Varahamihira and Bhaskara taught 
here From the four comers of die world scholars came to us, to Nalanda and 
Taxila, in search of knowledge 

Gone are those days. Today we are the most illiterate nation in the world, the 
most sick nation in the world, the most hungry nation m the world Even the very 
freedom for which our forefathers fought is in danger. This is the sad situation 
today 

We wrote m our Constitution (Article 45) that “The state shall endeavoucto 
provide within a period of ten years from the commencement of the constitution 
for free and compulsory educauon for all children until they complete the age of 
14 years”. We have written many other goody goody things too in the constitution 
None of them has been realised. Majonty of the adult illiterates today arc persons 
bom after mdependence. Had they been given schooling up to 14 years of age, 
may even up to 9 years of age, they would not have been illiterate today Unfor¬ 
tunately even today, 40 years after the adoption of the consutution, not even 25 
per cent of the people are getting education up to 14 years of age In the case of 
girls this is less than 15 per cent A substantial number of children are not even 
enrolled m schools Among those who get enrolled 30 per cent drop during the 
first year itself Only less than 50 per cent complete five-year schooling' 

Sixty years ago Mahatma Gandhi said “We have the education of this future 
state I say without fear of my figures being challenged successfully, that today 
India is more ilhterate than it was fifty or hundred years ago, and so is Burma, 
because the Bntish admmistrators, when they came to India, instead of tabng hold 
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of things as they were, began to root tnem out 1 hey sciattheci the soil and 
to look at the root, and lett the root like that, .md the beniililiil free fK^'i a,lied '[ lie 
village schools were not good enough lor the Biitish adisnnisdalor, so he tame 
out with this programme Every school must have si > uuk h naraplu naha, bm Iding 
and so forth Weil, there wcic no such schmls at all 'I heie aie stalisties led liy ,i 
Bntish admmistratoi which show that, ui places where the;;, liavc tank'd out !lii 
survey, ancient schools have gone by the Ixiaid, Ix'caiise iheie was no u-t oi'intioii 
for these schools, and the schools eshiblishcd alter tlie I'm ope,in p.itieni wcio too 
expensive for tlic people; and thcrclorc they could not possibly ovet take the tiling 
I defy anybody to fulfill a piograniinc of compiilsoiy piimaiy cilus atinn o! these 
masses inside of century This vciy ptior conniiy of mine is ill able to sustain sucli 
an expensive inetliod of cduc.ation Oui suite would levive the cki vdhiee .scIkkiI 
mastci and dot every village with u school both foi boys and girls” 

Much of this IS true even today. We have more illitci.iics Uuu’ IfHl In fact 
more than die world population in 1911 Some ol us may a*guc that (landhi;i’K 
challenge has been met, in as much as that wc have Ixxm abli' to piovide 9f (lei 
centof the population with "Emopcan paltcin”; clioois aftei a! I llmi is the pattern 
ofour “modern education” - witlun one kilometer walking (lislancc'’ nuliiisw'cil 
known that what wc give m these schools is only an apology to rnodei ri education 
The “haves” have then jiublu schools, the Ucxins, the l.ovedales, the .S|imi)>dalcs, 
the Tnvenis, and so on. The urban middle class have their model schools and 
recognised .schools I'he rural areas have got a lew Navixlayas The “havenoLs” 
have only their onc-teaohcnanishacklc sheds whoie pi.icticidiy no cduLtilion lakes 
place The “Opciation Black Board” designed to iinpiovc the plight ot these 
schools has not succeeded. One may be tempted to iigrce with Gandhip that India 
IS too poor ‘‘to sustain such an expensive mcUiod of ediu alioii”. Ilefunicly one 
cannot convert each and every sthool iii India into Navod.iyas, Doons, 
Spnngdales, and Tnvenis But modern education docs not iiccc'-sunly mean good 
education and the education impaited through these scluxds reed not necessniily 
be the best Of course, this leads to the question ol what is “good education’’, to 
tlie question wtielher the present education is relevant to us However it can he 
said that good and relevant education need not ncccssanly be cosily rurthcr, the 
cnlerion of “1 kin walking distance” may not be accciitable and even practical in 
a large number of cases. A,s the prool ol the pudding lies in the, eating, one can 
say that this expansion in the “numlxir” of stluxils has not solved the problem. At 
this point we do not go into tlie reasons and causes of this failure, 'f hey have been 
dealt in sufficient detail in the NPE Review Committee Kctxin, Only one point 
we would like to emphasize here, it is not only a question of finaiiic alone. 

In a nut shell one can .say that a good perccnuigc ol our c hildrcn do not get any 
“formal education” and that what others do get as education is ot queslionublc 
value. There is allrnurKi criucism; about curnculum, about method of teaching, 
about evaluauon, in short about everything Wc can perceive ecliicdUon as a 
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conscious effort or process to enable the new Ixim child to develop both as an 
individu^ M as a member of a collective and to impart lo it skdls and capabilities 
so that it carries out the pitiductive activities entrusted la it ui due comse by the 
society, as well as abdiues to appreciate the cultural heritage of the society to 
which It belongs—of humanity in general. If this general understanding is 
adopted, by and large our eilucation is counier'prcxluctivc Bulk of the children 
bom after independence were destined for vocations like agncuUure, fishing, 
various cottage industries, etc. They were never trained for any of them. In fact 
they could never become good famiers, gixxl Iishermen or good handicraftsmen. 
Education in fact played a egative role The so-callcd modern education was 
geared to the production of “Baboos" AucrapLs to professionalise it through 
emphasis in science did not succeed in achieving the desired goals A white- 
collar management job—^preferably services like IAS, IPS, etc —became the 

supreme goal of both parents and ihcii wards. This is generally icfcicd to as the 
“Macaulay Syndrome”. Very little study has been done m the deleterious effect 
of this on general education. We crilici/.e that right from primaiy, nay oven from 
preprimary stage, it is one straight ladder to university education and one geared 
to the immediate socio-economic activities of tlic society Over the years ;> sort of 
skepticism, a feeling of uselessness of our education, has been developing within 
the society. Failure in the unLvcrsalisation of elementary education may have 
something to do with this skepucism. 

The Possibility 

The objective of this paper is not to lament. We have been doing that suffi¬ 
ciently long We want to present a plan of action which may be termed as a ‘dream’ 
by skeptics. The optimism and faith is based in the experience in the literacy 
campaign. The society is still not lifeless. There is a large amount of hidden 
goodness. The objective simply stated is this; to realise what has been ensured m 
the Constitution—within coming ten years, to ensure that every child gets free 
and compulsory education up to 14 years of age—to ensure that this educahon is 
meaningful, to ensure that it docs not alienate the child from productive work or 
from the society It will be a mutlipronged plan of action with several components. 
The refrain is societal involvement This requires fulfillment of certain conditions 

1, Creation of optimism and faith that this is possible. 

2 Making education highly desirable. 

3 Making universal education possible, 

A well-thought-out action plan has to be conceived The National Sample 
Survey Report, 42nd Round (Tables I and 9) gives the important reasons for 
nonenrolement and dropout About 30 per cent of the non-enrollers are simply not 
interested in education and 10 per cent do not have facilities around About 45 
per cent reported economic reasons or household work Among the dropouts 
nearly 50 per cent do so due to lack of interest or due to failure. Even among those 
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who report economic reasons for non-enrolment a goexi many may be tempted to 
go to school if there is strong enough molivat in One can say that the three 
important reasons for non-enrolment and dropout arc: 

1, Lack of motivation, 

2 Lack of facilmes. 

3. Economic compulsions 

There had been a number ol interesting cxpeiimenls foi creating motivation. 
One of the most recent one is that done by Subba Rao, Collet lor ol C’h ittor District, 
Andhra Pradesh and his colleague Shri .Suhramaniaii (Private Commiimcalion)! 
They termed it as “Operation Back to Scluxil” To begin with, lliey identilied 
about 30000 non-enrollers/dropouls belonging to SC/ST in the district A good 
number of iheiTi reported non-cconoinic reasons, mostly irreleviiiicc orjioor teach 
ing The expciimcnt was intended to sec whctlier they could be mouvated to go 
back to the school through better pedagogy. E'ltim among the thirteen thousand 
and odd primary teachers in the district they selected 160, most committed ones; 
for an intensive lO-day training, developed by David Ho-seborough, in a special 
centre run by Dr Narasimhan and U.sha Narasimhan. Later, these 160 teachers 
imparted an intensive two-month residential coaching to about 50CXX) sclcciai 
non- enrollcrs/dropouts. This was done in Hanjan hostels during .summer vacation, 
1991. Both the children and the teachers stayed at the hostel. Later, the children 
wrote entrance tests for Classes II to V and about 4200 of them got readmitted. 
In order to make the tcachmg/lcaming process inteie.stmg in these regular .schools, 
now all the teachers m the district will be given intensive training in the new 
pedagogy. Tins expenment is still incomplete. But the results obtained so far 
indicate promises far beyond rcinduclion of dropped-out children. The entirc 
^ucation system could be rejuvenated once the teacher gels excited. Some may 
dismiss this as wishful thinking 

A totally different expenment with totally different ob)cciive.s is going on m 
ajasthan We arc icferrmg to the Siksha Karmi project. Its objectives were'’: 

1. Umvcnsali/ation of education in remote, socio-cconomically backward 
villages in those blot'ks of Rajasthan State where the existing primary 
education has proved particultuly in-clfccuve. 

2 A qualitative improvement ol primary education m .such villages by adapt¬ 
ing the form and content of education to local nceris and condiiiorus, 

3 Achievement of a level of Paining equivalent to the norm for Class V to 

e achieved by all children in the project villages with primary attention 
given to girls. 


^ Ananthalakshmy. assisted by Deep 

ain and Sharadha Shovastava-* conducted an assessment of children’s achieve- 

the achievement levels of 437 children under the SKP and 550 children under the 
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regiilai pnmaiy'ifliool fPS! ilr K.auii inni|iiu’i! (<) 

rcgulai school teat had itiuiii It’-i' ediK ilitiim! ipi th{" .irti ne. and eveti lessn 
foiniaUiaiiimg. A'.l.irac jtli} •.kal liUit'Ot satt'coin etjii ' ih le! ninpauann, 
the rcgi-dar still)oK had itiuth Svtiei !,n il'tu s (hit in thi n -la; -ue tii s liiuiid that 
the achievement levels of the SKP i inldii’ii in kk* t n| tfu i r es v cic tar hieher 
than those of icgiilaf prniiarv ■.tiiiKiI tliihlfen '.Vlu ssesi the ihildn tim these 
remote villages .md trilul areas Iviim mUmiii d ih m ijtt atr. fulitri’, ifm iciuilut 
school syslcrn't They give the fnilnwin!’ expi.maiiuti 

1 hirst ol all, the sriuiol \sit'-Miihiji n it li Il% sduatK'U m ila siilaet v,here 
families lived was the iiiilial stniuig p.nni 

2. Secondly, Slnkslia Kaimi or eiiucaliofi ssntkm, ts a i, 'idmit of the <;ime 
village, and, th.-rekno, ai lesMlde to ilie ttenple ami m nutHa!<k‘ to mem 

3 Thudly, the irainmy ixogiamnies '.sue more iiiia 'oi.iie.ch pi mneti tlian 
tliat oi the st'indatd Hid pm",iaiiime i'ne lime jn. iMining, mill no 
rcnewiil or relieshmg alter that, is tiu s\ mv m to t hi ti ‘>,e me at i maomeii 
The corilimious inseiviee, nioflel adopt!(1 ill le ' u. to ha\i aguulci 
pioenosis loi milci'ss, as the Mobile ("ret In s t'aminy imnh 1 lia aheady 
dcinonshaied 

4. As observed on the piepilot ainl juloi mshs. and siiloi inn itmi in die lieki 
notes, the level of enihiisiusm was hii;li on die [lail ol ilio SKP thildieii. 
They secnicil to leel (Ik new hope ilutl then sihooliiij' s^mboli/ed 

5 It was possible foi the wuikeis tin ii.iineis .md tin- childn n to sham the 
identity ol the new scheme as the .SKI’ 

6 Sixtlily, the vSliiksha Katmis, both mule ami lemak , liad a new role that 
added to ihoir piesiige m then own neipjibouiliund Selbesiecm ol the 
leather IS one ol the niajoi [irciiiciois td at hiei ement lu any school 

7 riic part played hy the voluntary oiyain/niioii m that leyinii m [irovitlini; 
a support system was sigmhcain To Icel Imketl up with the lariiei woilti 
to be sure that help would Ik‘ availuhlc when lu’etk'd ami to have the 
oppoilunity to interact w'lih eating and loriceinetl aduUi these made the 
SKP succeed against all odds _ 

Accountability to the people, imaginative iraimng, sell esteem t)t the 
leachci these ate the three crucial points, Ihis has a wider Mi'.nilii'anee ihan a 
mere comparison ol (he SKP witli the PS system in Rajastlian What has been 
brought out vividly is the inherent malady alllitimg Indian education It has 
become a degenerate cstahlislimcni”, wilh no nilerrial vigom. 

A similar expciiinciit done in Hangladesli too prudiici'd siimlar lesiihs The 
barefoot schools ’ eslahlnsliccl by a voluntary orgam/atioti waih nuich lesser cost 
than regular schools established by the Oovernment became iiicne popular wnih 
the people They began to withdraw clnklicn fioin regular sehotils anti put thorn 
m these “barefoot schools’*, which have lesser ‘qualified’’ teachers and poorer 
p ysical facilities, but piovided an infinitely better learning cnvironiTicnt 
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Tfic Keuila Sha-.Ua Saliitva Pan-.had ..n dnut.n ,i soik' ol < '.iiariiiia'.is ui 
akc tile teachii!{,-leai iKii.'Jsp^aessrniovahln imlhU' ilu learaais aiiii U'c UMi hi'i 


All mtcgrati'd appniai ii la science |iM( liitit' was ilave!ti 4 (Cil ila loinis like 
“activity luscd” “chihi (iii!Kd”aini “hie-aneiUMi’ vveu -aifiiiaiiil la he um.IiiI 
oi‘ly U» 1‘a1 cs.iHii’i ituii) and ntil prtu'litai m ical V lehiiii' Uatii'se iheii oik 
will nni ,ihl‘' la ' Iniish poUiond 'lli< ceiiiia! imiril a! the espennienl was to 
',e will iliei i! <>' possible to make, ivcti with swistnij' ,, eduealiati 

ai lU'iiy bawd, chilil-a’iucrtxl am! hic DrietUcUaiuI still Imrih “potlio'is" in tune 
111 (iie test stage at theex}Ktnmcnt three kachers mid40 students weie nivulved 
diicu'., Another ?(> teachers parucipalcd as absetvers llie entne sr) nl Icsains 
in Clj's ’"'1 geneia! science which is noiinaliy coveted during the ins! letin. lu 
56 peiiods, was umgtil to Class V! pass siudcnis within a [HTitia oi !') honw and 
ten days the nr losi' ook niateridl was piesciitcd in lite-oitented nianiici am! 
taiighf through aei . . es i M''i, these children were subjected to the same tost as 
was usually givenat I irt idol die Inst lenn inCUissVlI '1 he general periuiin.ince 
level ol the class w'as .nni, h rn-dki 1 he number ol lailurcs came down signihraul- 
ly Later, (he expetnnent was lep “d m ahont dO schools with about HOO 
childicn There was umkirin ini|)io\ei..(.. m piTloiintince levels as was measured 
by the cxtiminatioii resnlts. A ciucstioiimme is sent to the concerned leachcis to 
assess the replicahduy and achievemcnis ui tlii. meiliotl They wrote 

“In act u ities like caillecLion, observatn ai cdassilicaiioii etc , llic pupils who arc 
normally backwtud seem to be more luieiested mid bcnciited ” 

“The pupils gra.sp concepts bettci. They could scoic highci marks in the tests, 
But theirpertoimancc is bcitci in oial testing and acliviiies raiiicr than m written 
tests ” 

“Now my pupils feed that tiic most mleresting subject is sc lo' t e idioy < - < more 
interested in their studic.s I myself have a more pleasant eApciicrAf \Vhy not 
adopt this system m other subjccLs loo''” 

“My pupils have become more inquisitive 1 hey ask more about Uicii doubts 
Only thing is tliat I should lemn more to clear then doubts ” 

“ They have developed a keen sense of observation They oltcn ask a number 
of questions about die things tliey see aioiuid ” 

' I have been teticlung science in both the ways simultaneously jtisl for a 
compaiison, though it is vciy difficult to go back to traditional manner I am sure 
tins mediod is much moic beneficial and cflcctivc ” 

“Tins mcllKid ol lilc-oiicntcd tcaclung is more cffecUvc Thus system actually 
reduces die clloil on die part of die Icaclicis ” 

“In some tojnes we get Ix'itei pailicipatiou (unii die pupiK, but m otlicis it is 
not satisfactory We shall have to laid out more acuvitics in some topics ” 

Even more elaborate piogiainmcs aic being earned out by the Eklavya group 
m Madhya Pradesh Tlie educational expcimicnk of the Vikram A Sarabhai 
*^mmunity Scic riikL._Ce;Hie and the Centre for -Ejivironmcntal Education m 
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Ahmedabad too are interesting All these experiments can be collectively termed 
as “Joy of Learning” They show us a way to make the teaching-learning process 
enjoyable and education desirable The single foundation on which the entire 
approach rests is the teacher. It is a new kind of teacher It is a transformed teacher 
The starting point for Universal Elementary Education (UEE) has to be the 
teacher It may not be easy to motivate the teacher who too shares the general 
cynicism and pessimism pervading the society 

The total literacy campaigns that have been gathering momentum for the past 
two years give us the clue as how to mouvate people, including teachers. In fact, 
the Chittoor experiment was precisely a product of this enthusiasm A total literacy 
campaign was initiated in the distnct Tens of thousands of volunteers were 
teaching hundreds of thousands of adult ilhtciates. There was a sense of excite¬ 
ment. But more sober considerations revealed that if we are not able to prevent 
recurrence of illiteracy tins is a fuUle exercise. The illiterate children should be 
given Non-formal Education. In the long run Universal Elementary Education is 
the only sure guaiantec against recurrence. But the literacy campaigns proved one 
thing' people can become excited, societal will can be awakened and the learning 
process can become a people’s festival. 

The Programme 

Based on these considerations we want to place before you a programme of 
action This is not a micro-level experiment Wc do not have any more ume for 
tliat. It has to be a macro-level one, a mass movement and could go hand in hand 
with total literacy campaigns This involves several activities' environment 
generation, teacher retraining, curnculum adaptation, generation of additional 
human and material resources and mcticulou,s planning Literate parents are 
generally more motivated than illiterate parents to send their children to schools. 
Tiie literacy campaigns have made them more vocal Till now they weie not very 
much concerned about their children’s education. But today they are awakened 
They have begun to demand education for their children This means a demand 
for more schools, a demand for more teachers, a demand for more amenities, a 
demand that teachers should teach, and so on. This can be effectively developed 
into a societal movement for Universal Elementary Education 

Total literacy campaigns are being taken up both at district level—illiterate 
population varying from one lakh to twenty lakhs (Midnapore)—and block level. 
Even in cases where TLC is taking place at distnct level the UEE programme 
requires smaller units The Nauonal Institute of Educational Planning and Ad¬ 
ministration (NIEPA) had brought out detailed guidelines for plant ig at micro¬ 
level for UEE®. But his was before the advent of TLC. The Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD) has brought out, in 1991, revised guidelines for 
operationalizing micro-level planning”^. This takes into account the TLC 
perience. It has taken, and very correctly so, the block as the appropnate unitTOT 
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planning Even m TLC districts the district UHE plan has to be split into block 
plans. Sahayoginis and Sakhis, Women’s Development Project Prachcuis, Shiksha 
Karons, ICDS Anganwadis, etc. It lists out a few possible approaches like die 
Mahila Samo Model, the Social Animator Model, the Voluntary Agency Model, 
the ICDS Model, the Panchayati Raj Model and the School Complex Model. We 
suggest the Panchayati Raj Model with the VEC or something similar should 
become tlic mainstream. All others should join it as tributaries, It is the most 
democratic model Mahila Samoohs, Animators, Anganwaclics, voluntary agen¬ 
cies and school complexes should become tlie elements of a comprehensive 
Panchayati Raj approach Even in situations where Panchayati Raj is either non¬ 
existent or highly hostile to the havenots, the aim of other models of intervention 
should be to develop a situauon where Panchayati Raj becomes both dynamic and 
democratic The key to success, as evinced from the Shiksha Karmi Project and 
others, is accountability ol the teacher to the local community and also proper 
traimng A loimal educauon system with hierarchical accountability shields the 
teacher from the local community This situation lias lo change. The formal 
education system, at least the clemcnUiry education section, should become 
answerable to the Panchayau Raj or VEC The teachers will have to reside in the 
village They will have lo abide by iho school umings as decided by the VEC and 
not by bus umings Those who find this unacceptable will have to look for other 
vocations 

In a paper titled “Tomoriow Will Be Too Late” we had put forward a pilot 
programme of involving students and youth for national regeneration. This 
programme had four components' education, health, development and culture, 
ihc UEE has got abetter chance of success when placed in tlic lai'ger perspective 
of development The objectives are summarized as below: 

1 Elfcctive UEE in teims of entolment, retention and achievement. 

2 Diasucally reduced illilciacy especially among women, scheduled castes 
and scheduled tubes 

3 Reduced IMR and reduced morbidity from poverty-related, especially 
watci-related, diseases, 

4 Development of a posiuve world outlook within the society with a new 
sense of patiioUsm 

0 Siibsiantial increase in producUvity and production and a more just dis¬ 
tribution 

This pilot programme is getting ready lo be tried out in ten mandals in Andhra 
Piadcsh as pan ol the Total Literacy Campaign 

At this stage the lollowing questions need to be raised Arc we not really doing 
a disservice to the naUon by extending the present type of education to more 
people-? Are we not going to alienate more cluldren from the productive acUvitics 
that exist in the society today-? Will we not create more claimants for ‘ ‘white collar 
government jobs”-? Will it not accentuate the Mandal or anU-Mandal type of 
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agitations''' The answci to atl these (lueslions inighl possibly be ‘yes’ Tins is not 
to aigue against uiiivcrsuluatiuii ol etiiit.uum but to aigiie tor KUlicali/mg it, to 
make if meanmgtul lor the nation 'I'he imifvcisily) direeliona! education vee-toi 
has to bceoiiui iniilii-dircttuinal I'liis rctimics a number ol tliustu nieasuics It 
demands a rcstnitluring ol tlie cuuKulum ol elementary ediitatioii to make, it 
lilc-oiiciitcd Wc will bave to look mlo the coiiienls and levels more, enlitally 
Tlic repoil of the committee set up by the MIIRD to delmc mimmum levels of 
learning" at piimaiy stage will have to be lookeil into again with this objective, It 
IS only a segment ol the univcrsily-dircticd sador We have to deiach ourselves, 
even subconsciously, Irom the pull lowaids lughei education. Tlic objcLii\e ol the 
education we impui t to the primiuy children is not intended to prepare Ihcm lor a 
university caiecr. Its objctlivc is, on olhci liand, to make them genuine cili/cns 
of the society which they belong to The tcachcis should be liamed to mtcgrale 
education m all iLs aspects with local life situations li would demand a study ot 
local flout and lauiia, local natural resource, kind use, local histoiy and culture, 
etc. This IS a challenge to ihc tcachcis, hut an exciting one, a lewaicling one As 
we move upwaids to the secondary and lugliet secondary levels, students will have 
to be liainccl to ‘compete’ at the national and mtei national levels 'Fhe cmru ulum 
content will have to gradtidlly shill liom local rciiuiieiiienis Bulk ol tins can be 
achieved through additional credit unnses at the higlicr sccoiuluiv level 'Ihere 
will have to be vaiicly of vocational courses alter primaiy (5 yeais), secondary 
and higher sccondaiy education 

The highci sccondaiy education itscll has to Ixi vtK-alional m cliiuuctcr, prepar¬ 
ing the students for inimcdiate employment as clerks, typists, secteiancs, data 
entry operators, etc A ,set-up of additional academic coiiises can be olfered to 
those desirous ol higher education The general BA, BSc, MA, MSc courses have 
become obsolete and irrelevant since long ago. Even more incongruous is the 
concept of all-knowing administrator embodied in IAS, an unfoilunate legacy of 
the colonial years Wc require managers and development admimslialors, but a 
historian IAS is not tlic liest manager lor a steel facloiy The university education 
IS to be piofcsston-oricnted Three major classes of prolpssions can be ideiililicd 
(a) Management or Development Admmistiation, (b) Research and Development, 
and (c) Services and PiocUicUon 1 he last category consisting of leaclici s, doctors, 
lawyeis, engineers, etc constitutes the bulk conical of higher cclu(,ation The 
"Management” <md “R & D” streams arc to be liactionated fiom this stream 
ihiough conipetiUvc examinations. Hoiiaonutl and veilical mobility should be 
tacilitaied ihiough appropriate bridge courses It is needless to emphasi/c that all 
professional courses arc to be designed to suit the actual rctiuiremcnks of the 
economy 

Today our best universities and ptofcssional institutions arc not really liaimng 
cituens of India but "expoi t humanware”, so wc can have a conscious programme 
lor “Brain Export”. There is no harm m it But then export commodities should 
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bnng in foieign exchange, not as NRI, but as tea, iron oie or prawns. Tliey aic no 
differeni* 

At any rate, a “brmn export” piogranimc should not dictate the curiiculum of 
our pimiary educationt Our middle class and upper middle class parents may like 
to bring up their childten as export commodities, or as collectors, doctors or 
engineers. They may advocate a system of education wheiein the children are 
trained from cradle onwaids towaids this goal. This cannot be allowed. Some of 
these goals, in as much as they aienecessaiy toi Indum economy, can be comfor¬ 
tably incorporated at the secondaiy level 

The Course of Action 

1 Form a district/biock level core group d it has not been formed already for 
literacy programme 

2 Fonn people’s committees for total education at district/block/ panchayat/ 
village levels and organise discussions 

3 Prepare detailed household and institutional suiwcy foi ms and (ram voluii- 
teers at panchayal/block levels to caity out survey II illitciacy census was 
not done earlier, organise a one-day house-to-house census too Then a 
few rnoie questions can elicit the required intoimation about 5-14 age 
group 

4 Consolidate and analyse suiwcy data with meticulous care. The two survey 
results will bring to light the major problems 

5 Identify 

a. The children who are not going to school only because tlie school is 
far away If this number is sufficienily large, one can ilimk ol oiicnmg 
a new school Otherwise they should be given NFE till they arc 
sufficiently grown up to go to more distant schools, 
b Cases where the existing schools are not running properly because of 
lack of rooms, roofs, benches, boaids, etc. 
c Teacher absenteeism and reasons llicieof, m detail 
d Number of children—age-wisc—who would like to go to school but 
cannot go because of unsuitable timings 
e Those children whose parents aic simply stubborn in not sending 
children to scliool 

f Cases and nature of social discrimination 

6 , Orgimise a high pres.'jurc, high profile propaganda addiessed to parents, to 
citizens and to teachers, especially to their organisations, placing before 
them the relevant statistics and the prospect of universal literacy and 
universal educauoii 

7 Form distnct/block level ‘Pedagogy Theatre’ groups Before this a small 
workshop may be organised to develop the concept of pedagogic Uieatre 
which encompasses students, teachers and parents 
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8 Organise pedagogic theatre jalh.is visiting each anrl every \c!h.ki1 as well 
as the public. 

9. Organise Children's Science Festival at bUx-’k. Ie\el 

10, Organise intensive teacher foimaiion and triinsloimatioii woikshops 
The thrust ol the enure prograninie should Iw. the l<jlli>\viin', 

a. Children ol the age-group 5 8 should go to scIukiI I’revail upon the 
parents, Children ol the at" group 5-7 can bi> drrecily adnutted in 
Class I, childieii ol the age gioup 7 9 should be given two to three 
months NFE and then put them into Class III oi IV. They should pass 
Class IV or V as (he case may be lor prmiaty 
b Children ol the age-group 9-14 .should get about 1200 houis of .school¬ 
ing in 400 to 5tX) days during a jieriod ol two years. This tilled not 
ncccssiuily be non tnrmal. I he same texlbixilf's in the formal system 
can be user!, or, if necessary, some abiidged version ol tlie s^’me The 
duration Cem be dclinitcly reduced from ihe convciiliorial mode, by 
cuLung ol urineccssiu^' dcUiK 1 urilior, the higher age level ot the 
learners too will help quicken tlic pace. The suggestion is as lollmvs 
The ‘Tegular school” can be held in two shifts, if necessary, between 
SAM to 10 P M, One shilt for ilic regular students and the uthci for 
working childrch The Uniings lor the latter arc to Ixi cxhemely 
llcxiblc. The number of students in each class can viuy from 15 to 40 
Thcic could be children of cliflercnt levels in one class As Air as 
possible in one year itsell they sliould be brought to Class V level so 
that in the next year or year and a half, they can be taken up to Class 
VII or VIII, Those children who are now 12 oi 13 ycais old, those 
who had some previous schooling, say Standard I or II or even more, 
can be brought up to Class VIII in two years This, of couisc, requires 
development of an acceleiated course The achievement levels m 
literacy, arithmclic, general science and social science are to be 
prescribed It may be borne in mind tliat tliese aie not the children 
who are preparing themselves for university education or for an 
academic career They are trained to become more efleclivc in their 
day-to-day life Hence the curriculum will be different The key word 
is “flexibility”. 

The crucial element for the progress and success of this education revolution 
IS the availability of an adequate number of teachers. Appointing more teachers 
or giving extra allowances to the exisung teachers will not be possible, partly due 
to shortage of resources, and pardy because this may cause the progranime to 
degenerate as was die experience earlier with both AE and NFE The additional 
teachmg strength has to be obtained m the following maimer 

a All existing teachers putUng m more “patnoUc labour” so that they may 
be available in the schools for a total of nine hours a day (as in the case 
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ol iactory workers) I'hcy may not be teaching all the nine hours The teaching 
methodology may be so designed that they would not be required to take home 
large volumes of ‘correction work’ However, they will have to prepare their 
teaching notes, etc. for each clay a couple of hours every day 
b. Initiate a massive programme to reLun teachers, to help tlicm to really enjoy 
teaching This can be done. There is ample experience in the field—Shiksha 
Kanm, Operation Back to School, Joy of Learning, Ekalavya, etc It will be 
possible to select a set ol activities from an elaborate menu prepared from the 
exjxaicnte of tlie afoicsaid groups so that teacher ictrainmg programmes at 
block and district levels can be initiated 

c A laige number of secondary and college stuclcnts too can be mobilized 
fur this purpose This technique will fonn part of their learning curriculum 
and will help them to understand what they have “learned” earlier 
d The society has got other educated persons There is generally a class/casto 
divide between them and the unlucky children who require NFE. The higli 
profile, high prcssuic propaganda appealing to their patriotism and sense 
ol justice can, to some extent, help to dissolve this divide They too can 
function as FE/NFE teachers 

As a thumb rule one can say dial the total availability of tlic number of “teacher 
days” in a given locality has to be doubled oi trebled as the case may be The 
actual number can be obtained by the process of batching all the potential Icancrs, 
on the one side, and all the ixiteiitial teachers, on the other, and matching diem 
keeping m mind that the physical ihsiancc between drem has to be reduced to a 
minimum The cultural distance between them is expected to come down as the 
duiation ol contact increases. 

There will be a large number of cases where this matching becomes difficult 
because the prospective teachers arc available nowhere in tlic vicinity but only far 
away The solution lies in (a) kwking harder for potential teachers, searching them 
at unexpected quarters and places winch one would have written off without 
attempting, (b) transporting tlicm from nciuby areas on a daily basis, or (c) raising 
enough community resources to obtain the services of a few educated, untrained 
youth on a full-time basis, at a nominal honorarium and at the society’s hospitality, 
The going will not be easy, but it will be exciting The central motive force is 
a sense of “patriotism” both at tlic local and national levefs 
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Universalisation of Elcraenfarj Education 


P N. Davi- 


WRrriNG on tlic theme of Univmalisation ol Elemcnuiry Education (UHE) m 
India at tins juncture is indeed quite diilcicnt from wlial one vvould have wiittcn 
before the World Declaration on Education Por All (WDEFA) released as a 
consequence of the deliberations held by “the delcj'alcs from 155 govcmincnLs, 
including policy-makcrs and specialists in education and odicr major scctois, 
together with officials and specialists icprescntiiig some 20 inicr-govemmcnlal 
bodies and 150 non-govemincntal organisations. The document bemoans in its 
preamble that although more than 40 years ago, die ii*iiions ol die world, speaking 
through the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, asserted that ‘everyone has 
a right to educauon’, some stark realities persist. Some of them arc listed below; 

• “More than 100 million children, including at least 60 million girls, have 
no access to primary schooling, 

• More than 960 million adults, two-thirds of whom arc women, arc illiterate, 
and functional literacy is a significant piobicm in all countries, industrialised 
and developing, and 

“ More ilian 100 million children and countless adults fail to complete basic 
education programmes; millions more satisfy tlic attendance reqiiircmcnt.s 
but do not acquire essential knowledge and .skills" 

One needs to view the constitutional obligation in India, i.e. piovision ol Ircc 
and compulsoiy education for all children in the age-group 6-14, in the global 
perspective that has been emerging since the above declaialion 

Status and Adiievenient of UEF. In India 

There is no gainsaying in stating the fact that a large majority of these millions 
of illiterate and non-enrolled and/or out-of-school children are residing in South 
Asia That a sizable chunk of tins population is in India is not only the most 
embarassing but also the most disturbing aspect of the efforts wc have made so 
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far towards achieving the cherished goal of iiMversahsation oi cii'niesita; y educa¬ 
tion That IS not all, the unfortunate part of the story is that ihe coiinirv is nowhete 
near achieving even the goal of universahsauon of primary cihication The tjarlici 
this stark reality is recognised by one and all in India, tJie Ixittcr it will l->e for all 
of US'—the macro level high profile administrator and tlie low profile nnoo level 
field worker. Resolutions or promulgations of ordinances as well as public cliches 
are just not going to make an iota of change in the existing silualion, i.c. being 
almost at the bottom of the list of countries in providing basic education for all. 

The Past 

Lest these comments be construed as negative or cynical or bussed, it may be 
clarified that India has done rather remarkably well, inspiic ot the oppress^ c and 
erratic economic and socio-political system, coupled with seveie re«nume con¬ 
straints, and our children, who stay in the primary system of education, aie in no 
way inferior in achievement to any other in the world. 

Before attempting at the analysis of thcpiescnt .situation and a future projec¬ 
tion, a peep m the past would be helpful. 

There is no denying the fact that, so far as scIkxiI education was concerned, 
India was m a dire strait during the Briush Raj. This i.s no iilacc to examine the 
pros and cons of Macaulay’s educational system, except staong tliat not only tlie 
system was irrelevant to the needs and aspirations of our people but was also 
pnmanly geared to exploit human resources for the only goal of .sustaining and 
prolonging the British rule in India. Since they were the rulers, one cannot refute 
their right to impose their kind of educational system on the subjugated 

All available information strongly indicates that at the time of attainment of 
independence in 1947, the health and education scenano m the country w'as, to 
say the least, dismal, if not altogetlier hopeless. Young children and mothers were 
an utterly neglected lot The mortality rate was very high and morbidity lampanl 
in the young population due to lack of proper health care and adequate nutrition, 
The level of achievement in elementary education was extremely low m almost 
all respects Thousands of villages and rural habitations, particularly those m hilly 
and mountainous regions, were without schools. Only one child out of three in the 
age-group 6-11 and one child out of eleven m the age-group 11-14 were enrolled 
m schools. Educational inequalities were large, especially between one region and 
another, between urban and rural areas, between boys and girls and between the 
advanced and intermediate castes, on the one hand, and the Scheduled Castes (SC) 
and Scheduled Tribes (ST) and Other Backward Classes (OBC), on the othei. The 
quality of elementary educauon was poor and the rates of drop-out and stagnation 
were extremely high. 

India undertook the gigantic task of national construction aimed at bnnging 
about socio-economic transformation and at creating a new social order based on 
the jxinciples of democracy, social justice and seculansm. That without providing 
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ec'aciiiiuii I t mjsscs, n \<n)\ v 'J* iiusM) imi)(>ss)!)!i u> ucIucvl. crononue develop¬ 
ment and to establish a iiiici ci'-iliiaijan soticiv, eaiiie to be accepted as an 
ijidthputalde tael ov ifo^e I -'uud ilic Indian Constituiion, Hence the total 
cuinmiimnit ii. iiialin"' <ik rnn-aou oi tiis find coinpuKoiy education foi all 
children m the :r,c-eionp fi '' I'lv , b-eMsiv.i i,oal diouldhavc been attained by 
the year I'tOO iio'.vcvm , C s ^ .i , v d ,;i h^.d lo K; first icviscd to 1970, then to 
1976 and later to Hhd' Ih > su . d m. atcoiding to the tcsollition in the 
National Policy on Educiiion 'hip!.,> log,',, loop, vvhicli seems to have been 
now defciicd to 1995, may he to ''(lO.'i * 'c ' - 'ue’d v idi that as a nation we should 
have been nmic disc, cct m I... .up iho < n ■ v; v/Sii Js wore realistic and within oui 
reach 


Fot the SUM' ol bic' itv, a quich rm-iew.liy nu u.eans flscj. jr exaustive, of three 
majoi coiiipon.'nts' of u.ir'ers'a Jr'iionia.v - ducat son is presented here, viz 
(i) Provision of Ediieamaiji] Kieihlies, fii) bniohiie n and Petertron of Children 
(for the lull cyi in ol liv-'/oiyhi vc.nsl.and (,-i) Quid'iy of Elementary Education. 


Provision of Fciiicatioiinl b'ucilito's 

Suhstanlia! piogrc;.'. h.i.s be^m aJueved in the provision nJ school facilities 
since 195tl As is ovidenl in Tabh i, i!.o ovmali m u< niage incicasc in elementary 

I'AHII I 


Ctnmtliof iV itnar y .in.t Vtidflly ‘'tluM.K in Iimi;. ,'1'ASO-Sl to 87) 


Year 

Ihinuu-y 

Sdiool 


M.drill 

St hoof 


Toial 




% iru lease 


intiusc 


% increase 

19S0-51 

2(>\6/l 

lire 

11.59(. 

ll.isc 

221,267 

Base 

1955-S6 

278,1 IS 


21,730 


299,865 


1960-hl 

330,3 <19 


49.6<.3 


180,062 


1965-66 

361,064 


75.798 


436,862 


1970-71 

408,378 


90,621 


498,999 


1975-76 

454,270 


106,571 


560,841 


1978 

474,637 


112,404 


587,^40 


1980-81 

485,518 


I16.4t7 


601,985 


1981-82 

495,007 


110,560 


614.567 


1986 

631,308 


I8/,n()?. 

1280 

818,910 

267 


Sower (i) 'A Udmihodk nl I'lliK-.iioiial and Allird Ministry of Fduralion and 

Culturr. (lovcmiii'nioi India. 198S (tor l')S()-l95l lo li)8()-81), 


(ii) Set■■c ted Ii(ln(,iUional Siatisin-s 1981-lt>82', Ministry of liducalion and Culinre, 
Govemmem of India, li)83 (foi 1081-1982) 

(ill) ‘Fointh All India Fducauoiial Survey', NCIiR'I’, New Delhi, 1980 

(iv) ‘Fifth All India educational .Survey*, NCERI', New Delhi, 1990 
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sch(X)ls was (reference date 30 September, 1986, NCHRT, 1990) 267, the in¬ 
creases in primary and upper primary schools being 201 and 1200, lespc^-Uvelv 
Needless to point out, while the giowth in piiniary schools should be considered 
substantial, that in the upper primary sector, phenomenal 

Rural Population Served 

Usually, the rural area is considered educationally disadvantaged The Fifth 
Survey indicates that the percentage of population served by primary schools/ 
seepons either within the habitation or in the neighbounng habitauons up to a 
distance of one km was 94 6 in 1986. Similarly, the percentage of niral population 
served by upper pnmary schools/sections either within the habitation or in the 
neighbouring habiiafions up to a distance of three kms was 85 39 Coverage of 
population by schooling facilities has, therefore, become more or less universal 
so far as the primary stage is concerned One cannot say that the facility of 
schooling IS inadequate at the nppci primary stage. 

Enrolment and Retention of Children 

Universal Emolmenf Viewed with reference to the galloping popuhiuon, the 
progress achieved m increasing enrolment at the elementary stage so hir has been 
remarkable. As can be seen in Tables 2 and 3, Gross Enrolment Ratios (GERs) 
have been increasing steadily since 1950-51 in both the primary and upper 
pnmary sectors—42 6 to 91.7 per cent and 12.9 to 51 2 per cent, respectively, 
which is by no means a mean achievement. This suggests that the country’s 
educational system has not only absorbed the incieasc in the elementary 
school-age population from year to year but also has been able to laise it each 
year in such, a proportion that in 1986, the GER at the pnmaiy stage rose to 
91 7 per cent The corresponding Age Specific Enrolment Ratio (ASER) was 
75 9 per cent (NCEflT, 1990, p,21) Further, the Fifth Survey has recorded that 
the percentage increases with respect to rural areas and giils in 1986 over 1978 
were as indicated below 


Class I-V 

Total 

Girls 

% Increase 

25.23 

33 55 

Rural 

26.71 

38 24 

Class vi-vm 

51.86 

64.03 

Rural 

61.76 

84 94 

SC Enrolment 



Class I-V 

4549 

' 

Class VI-VIII 

99 31 
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SI Enrolment 

Class I-V 56 30 

Class VI~Vm 17,9.33 


'rAum 2 


Emolmi'tit Ijh Cl assc“ l-V (19 50-19.S 11>) 1W6 87) 

Year Lrmilmenl (in nullion) Peicfntagt of Qiildren linrolled in Clai- 

sf 1 1-V U) 1 otal Popul.iuon in the Age- 
_____ group 6-U _ 



Boyi 

Girls 

Total 

IloyK 

Girh 

I’otal 

1950-51 

13 770 

5 385 

19 155 

60 8 

24 9 

42 6 

1955-56 

17 528 

7 6.39 

25 167 

72 0 

ns 

528 

1960-61 

23 593 

11.401 

34‘>94 

82.f) 

41 4 

624 

1965-66 

31 160 

1767.5 

48 815 

96.1 

56 5 

'if>n 

1970 71 

35 m 

21 306 

57 015 

92 6 

59 ' 

764 

1975-76 

40 649 

25 011 

651/4) 

957 

62 0 

75 3 

1978 

42 351 

21 Z5I 

6Hm 

97 0 

M2 

817 

1980-81 

44 576 

28 112 

77 688 

9-7 0 

66 2 

83 1 

1981-82 

44 976 

,'8 58/ 

73 .563 

99 4 

669 

83,7 

1986 

51006 

35 050 

85 913 

1064 

79.9 

917 


Source, (i) ‘A Ilandbtxik of Isdueatioual and Allied SiatKUts', Minmrv of lidiicHlioti and Oiil- 
mic,Governmciiiof iiidw, lifSIffoi 1950-51, JWtOAl, 1970-71 and 1975-76) 

(ii) ‘Second All India liducaiicnal Survey', NCER f, Nt w l>lhi, 1975 (for 1965 66) 

(ill) ‘Education in the Fiftli I'lvc Year Plan (1974-79)', Msiiistiy of Education and Cul¬ 
ture, Government of India, 1972 (for 1955-56) 

(iv) 'Selecicil Lducuiional .Suiistics' (1980-81 and 19F1-82), Ministry of EdacaiicsiMd 
Culiuiv, Go/eminent of India, 1983, (for 1980-81 and 1981- 82), 

(v) ‘Fourth All Indii ridiieationul .Survey', NCERT, New Delhi, 1980, 

(vi) ‘Fifth All India Educational Survey’, NCIiRf, New Delhi, 1990 


Tahuj 3 

_Enrolment hi Classes VI-VIII ( 1950- 51 to 1986-87) __ 

Year Ciirolratni (in iiiilhon) I’ereeniage of Cliildren Enrolled m Clss 

ses VI-VIII to Trtal Population in the 
_____ Age-group 11-14 



Roys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

I'oial 

1950-51 

2 586 

0 534 

.3.120 

20 8 

43 

12.9 

1955-56 

3 126 


4293 

25 4 

6.9 

16 5 

1960-61 

5074 

1.630 

6704 

32.2 

11.3 

22.5 

1965-66 

7 523 

2 721 

10,244 

44.2 

17.0 

30 9 


64 




1970-71 

9 426 

1 880 

13315 

46 ‘i 

20 8 


1975-76 

10'DO 

‘I 014 

16 024 

47 0 

23 1 

>5 6 

1978 

12 086 

5,S/2 

17 9')P 

53 4 

29 3 

r/9 

1980-,Si 

17 278 

h 5<)S 

19.846 

52 1 

27 3 

40 0 

1981-82 

13 971 

7 084 

21 0S,6 

54 2 

29 1 

41 9 

1986 

17 641 

9 6'12 

27 273 



51 1/ 


Source fi) ‘A Hdndl^acjk af Fdi'rdtioual and Allied Stiiisiics', Mini'iiry ot I'diiralion ami ( u[ 
mre, GovemiuMltofTnd.a. 1981 (for '051/ ,1, 19fi0-(il, 1070-71, and 19/5-76; 

(i.) ‘Setond All India ' diicmontil Survey’, Nalional roimcil of lldueatienal Resi'airii 
and 'rraiiiing, Kna Delhi, 19/6 (for l%5-66) 

(in) iuraljiin m In'' I'lM. ive Year I’l m (1974 1970)', I'ltnsTry of Isliicatu lu md ,S''- 
cml W<'li'iT( , Govciniiiant ol Indi i, 1972 (tor 195‘'-1956) 

(iv) ‘Selfclcd Fdocalional Stalislics (1080-81 it 1981-83)’, Mniisl'y of bducanoa and 
Culture. Cuu’emiii' nt of ladia, (for 1980-81 and lO.Sl -h?) 

(v) ‘roiiidi All 1sk1i.i InUit.UKiii.il Survey’, NfTKT.Ntw Delhi, 1980 

(vi) '1‘ilfh ,MI hull,, i'diii uitoiwl Survey’, NCliR'I’. New Delhi, 1900 

One imi5i led iihsiiiud ihai the change lo taking place in tlhi licsircd dircclion 
and the benefit,<■; lufve started acvnnng to disaclvaniagcd populations and Icmalc 
childicn, since, conipaied to (he loial percentage increases, the mcioasc,s in these 
siib-populations have been inucli higher 

UniversalRetenUon' Prior to the piiblicalion of the Fifth Survey, the wiitc-ups, 
bolh popular and scholarly, have been iinannnous in .saying dial the problem of 
diop-oul and stagnation (or repetition in classc,s) has been plaguing the primary 
education system and negating tlic progress achieved in attracting the chilflicn to 
school It ha.s been universally accepted and widely quoted that about 60 pci cent 
children leave school bclorc they complete Class V The data of .students flow in 
Classes I-VIII presented in Table 4 corroborate that the retention rates of children 
at the primary and upper primary stages have been stagnating between 33 to 38 
per cent and 22.7 to 24 4 percent, averages being 35 4 pei cent and 20 5 pei cent, 
respectively, during 1964-1978, i e for the last 15 and 12 years The figures in 
the second bracket, which represent the percentage enrolment in Classes V and 
VIII over those enrolled in Class I, also supporl the same conclusion (rangc.s being 
27 2 to 39.6 pel cent and 16.4 to 22 2 per cent, respectively). Redundant to sa)', 
these two indices are highly correlated These data clcaily demonstrate that while 
the GERs increased during this pouod, the leicntioii raic.s did not 

However, substanual increases in icteimon were witnessed between 1978-86 
both at the primary and uppet primary stages as repoi ted in the Fifth Survey The 
increases in the enrolment ratios were accompanied with llie .steady increases m 
retention ftom 1978-79 onwards which culminated into the rales of 54.1 per cent 
and 36,4 per cent, respectively, in 1986, hcafty increases of 16 7 per cent and 12 
per cent over those of the Fourth Survey If one looks at these figures in isolation, 
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IAIU I 4 

Student*. Flow In Sehool (I-VIII ,in<l Uetention Rates During the Period 1%0 fit h, 

im-K7 


Years 

Class f 

(3 

ass V 

Cl 

iss viir 


Total 

(iltls 


Clir'- 

I'nlal 

OirK 

1 

2 

t 

1 

5 

6 

7 

1960-t)l 

1,38,01.847 

46,80.900 

- 


- . 



dOO 0) 

(lOMti 





l%l-62 

1,57,46, l(.4 

‘■7,0'"(,1 

- 





tllMlOl 

(HHIO) 





1962-fiJ 

1.64,(11,417 


- 

— 

.. r- 



aiKKI; 

(PKIO; 





1963-64 

!,60.05,528 

62,Ks,tllh 


- 




(UK) 0) 

nooo) 





1964-65 

1,82,40,602 

69,48,fii2 

19,M.247 

15,21,406 

— 



(l(X)O) 

(11X10) 

(1/1) 

(32 6) 






(27 2) 

(22 0) 



1965-66 

1,88,83,070 

/3,0<>,/O0 

53,81.366 

16,83,795 




(100 0) 

(UKIO) 

(14 2) 

(29 5) 






(28 5) 

(23 0) 



1966-67 

1.95,33,‘'259 

75.11,281 

5/.10,325 

18,2/.741 

— 

_ 


(100 0) 

(l(X)O) 

(34 8) 

(30 3) 


• 




(29 2) 

(243) 



1967-68 

1,97,50 974 

76,37,372 

59.20,639 

19,16.193 

32,44,645 

8,63,354 


(100 0) 

(KXl 0) 

(35 0) 

(31 0) 

(242) 

(IS 4) 




()()()) 

(25 5) 

(16 4) 

(113) 

1968-69 

1,98,35,890 

/6,95,708 

M),42.209 

20,11,469 

34,59,461 

9,36,647 


(100) 

(100 0) 

(33 1) 

(28 9) 

(220) 

(IM) 




(30 5) 

(26 5) 

(181) 

(12 3) 

1969-70 

1,99,42,055 

7/.78,779 

62,49,417 

21,00,326 

36.16,774 

9.89,7/6 


(im 0) 

(KXIO) 

(33 1) 

(28 /) 

(22 0) 

(16 4) 




(313) 

(27 0) 

(18 1) 

(13.4) 

1970-71 

2,04,38,788 

79.24,508 

64,55,109 

21,84,437 

37,43,951 

10,42,492 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(33 0) 

(29 1) 

(221) 

(16 6) 




(316) 

(27 6) 

(18 3) 

(13 2) 
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1971-72 

2,11,18,9')2 

82,13,094 

66.21,711 

22,65.014 

38. ■55,751 

10,90,540 


(lOl.O) 

(100 0) 

(33,5) 

(29 71 

(21 0) 

(15'0 




(314) 

1276) 

(18 2) 

(133) 

1972-73 

2,17,51,947 

87,10,611 

69,49,504 

24,06,786 

39,55.524 

11,51,880 


(100.0) 

(1000) 

a50) 

(313) 

(20 9) 

(158) 




(31.3) 

(27 6) 

(17.8) 

(13,2) 

1973-74 

2,15,50,516 

85,04.478 

71,79,048 

25.54,553 

40,40,378 

11,76,798 


(100 0) 

(100) 

(36 0) 

(32 8) 

(207) 

(15.7) 




(33 3) 

(300) 

(IR.'O 

(13.8) 

1974-75 

2,19.75,542 

86,69,345 

75.15.743 

26,36,002 

42,14,680 

12,45.816 


(100.0) 

(100 0) 

(36 8) 

(33,3) 

(21 3) 

(163) 




(34 2) 

(304) 

(192) 

(14,4) 

1975-76 

2,19,87,533 

87,12,804 

78.48,656 

27.77.442 

44.35,/64 

13,20,559 


(100 ()) 

(100 0) 

(37.2) 

(33 8) 

(22 8) 

(17.2) 




(357) 

(319) 

(200) 

(15.9) 

1976-77 

2,27,24,536 

91,85,204 

81,87,777 

28,01,726 

45,54,847 

13,85,322 


(iooo> 

(100 0) 

(369) 

(33.2) 

(22 8) 

(17.8) 




C360) 

(315) 

(200) 

(15.1) 

1977-78 

2,11,27,331 

84,28.795 

83,74,954 

29,52,175 

47,21,813 

14,53,672 


(100 0) 

(100,0) 

(389) 

(34.7) 

(231) 

(183) 




(39.6) 

(35 0) 

(223) 

(17.2) 

1978-79 

2,25.20,818 

91,28,945 

82.12351 

29,26,603 

49.94',515 

15,41,961 

Fonnh AIE 

(1000) 

(1000) 

(374) 

(33.8) 

(24.4) 

(194) 

Survey 



(365) 

(32 1) 

(22,2) 

(18 3) 

1978-79 

2,16,39,468 

87,21,757 

84.78,011 

30.11,600 

50,12,525 

15,83,564 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(38 6) 

(34.7) 

(23.7) 

(19 3) 




(39.2) 

(34.5) 

(23,2) 

(182) 

1979-80 

2.15.93,833 

86.88.807 

88.93.290 

31,79,541 

53,58,703 

16,66,368 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(404) 

(36 5) 

(24.2) 

(19.1) 




(41.2) 

(366) 

(24.0) 

(192) 

*1980-81 

2,30.52,579 

90,75,675 

96.85,712 

35,19,509 

58.42.759 

18,34,774 


(100,0) 

(100 0) 

(42 6) 

(38 3) 

(27 1) 

(21,5) 




(410) 

(38 8) 

(25,3) 

aoi) 

1981-82 

2,21,65,341 

90,06,206 

1.01,60,185 

36,80,911 

62,08,509 

19,54,233 


(2000) 

(100.0) 

(48.1) 

(43 V) 

(28.3) 

(215) 
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(45 8) 

(40 1) 

(28 0) 

(21 7) 

1982-83(E) 

2,27,10,()08 

92,87,200 

1.05,72.688 

40,66,244 

65.36,939 

20,92,984 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 

(48 9) 

(46 6) 

(29 7) 

(24 2) 




(46 6) 

(43 8) 

(28 8) 

(22 5) 


@2 46 % 

@3 20% 

@4 20% 

@5 57% 

@5 29951 

@7 10% 

1986-87 

2,48,90,467 

1,04.46,305 

1,22.96,768 

47,06.771 

78,52,098 

26,48.310 

Fifth AIE 

(100 0) 

(100 0) 

f54 1) 

(507) 

(36 36) 

(29 2) 

Survey 



(49 4) 

(45 1) 

(315) 

P'5 4) 


Nok' 1 I'lgurcb in ttia fir^i bracket indicate the retention of children in Classes V and VlII 
over llwsa enrolled five/eiglit years before 'Ilicse may be construed as cohort data 


11 Figures in die second brockit indicate per cent of elnldren in Classes V and VIII 
over those enrolled in Class I during the same academie year 

* Hie figures 111 the rows arc appaienlly doubtful Sinee they arc frcim an authentic 
source, they have been kept mt i.* 

Source i ‘Selected Bdueauonal and Allied Statu lies'. Ministry ol Human Resource Develop¬ 
ment, Govemmcnl ol India, I‘)8 / 

u ‘Fourth and Fiflli All India hdacalional Surveys’, NC.TiRT, l980, 1990 

(E) As the fignrcs for 1982-83 were not readily avail.ible, the iivoragc pcreeniagc 
growth given under eaeh eoliinm at @ was talciilaicd on llie basis of lire inereascs 
of 1986-87 over 1981-82 'Ihis average iwreenlagegrowth was used to esiiinatc 
each of the figures shown agumst 1982-83 

they look rather small. But when one compaics them witii the average rates of 
letention stagnating at 33.9 per cent and 23 4 per cent for Imth tlie stages for the 
last 15 and 12 years, one gets dated, as the country has been able to break away 
from the stanc past This has happened in spile of the fact that die number of 
elementary school-age population has swelled along with the total growth of 
population 

Lest it IS missed, the more heartening aspect of the retention rates, like the 
enrolment ratios, die reten lion rates for girls at the primary and upper primary stages 
registered 16 9 per cent and 9.8 per cent growth m 1986 over 1978. The growth in 
the GERs rciwrtcd earlier clearly .shows that the growth at iJic upper primary stage 
outweighed the growtli at the primary stage, indicating thereby tliat the child who 
completes the pnmary cycle of education cononucs her/liis education further into 
the upper primary stage ITiis should be considered a boon since some sceptics have 
already been talking about confining our goal of provision of basic education for 
all to five years of education only. These data give strong positive signals to all of 
us that die country has doubtless taken off and, given the strong political will and 
determination, we can transform the take-off into a movement which may lead us 
to the cherished goal of universalisation of elementary education by 2000. 
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Quality of Elementary Education 

One would be labeled a smug d bc/she pronounced that die expansion which 
has taken place in elementary school education in die country is ol quality It is 
certainly not While the number of good schools which can be compared well with 
any in other countries increased, a disproportionately large number ol sub-stand¬ 
ard schools also came to be established to meet the incivasiag demand for 
education. It is an open secret tliat today tlicre exist two disutici streams of 
education, a small number of public/privatc schools, Hushed with funds and 
facilities, and government or government-aided schools, with meager iunds and 
inadequate facilities Some of the factors which have been liindenng qualitative 
improvement are inadequate physical and education! facilKics such as buddings, 
playgrounds, urinals, etc , libraries, play inaleiiak, game iiuUeu,ds, cvudio-visual 
aids, etc,, and inadeciiiate number of teachers and cunicular inatcridls which lack 
relevance and functionality 

Type of Buildings. Theie has been some improvement in the availability of 
pucca/parlly pucca school buildings m 1986 It is inlcresliiig to note that the 
puLcntagc of such buddings for upper pnmary schools was higher than that for 
primary schools, i e 87.74 per cent against 72 54 per cent 

Availability of Teachers: It is not an exaggciation to say that improvement 
in the quality of education would ultimately depend upon the qiitihiy and 
motivation of teachers The following uible presents a dismal picture of the 
availability of teachers, leaving aside the question of their competence and 
motivation 


% of Pnmary Schools with 

Zero teacher 

One teacher 

Two teachers 

Three teachers 

Four teachers 


Five or more than 14 83 

five teachers 


It is a dreadful stale of affair that only 14 83 per cent of primary schools have 
five teachers on their roll One would suspect that this may in all probabilities 
represent a miniscule number of good public/pnvaie schools. In contrast to this, 
61.24 per cent of pnmary schools were two-teacher schools, Calculation of pupils 
per school and per class withm a school of the Fifth Survey data provides the 
|ollowing picture 


Class 

All 


I n 111 IV V Total 

39.4 28 9 25 9 22 3 19 5 136 
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Since It IS not known wlieiiicr single (racher school is also a siiiglc ftx>m 
school, the fact is, on avi. age, fhoie were 136 childien per .school This mcaas 
that IhejiC were more than 61.24 {wr mit vhoctis, i e 38(»/>13 with ’^2.579,369 
children which were more oi less like a rnagniticU nouTormal educuuon centre, 
Coupltxl with tins IN the chroiiic piohlein of teacher absented sin. No doubt, this 
has adversely alfixted the tuialiiy of education 

Pupil Achievement 'Oie above discussion makes it difficult to believe that our 
children are learning at all And yet, itispitc ot awefu! scluxil tonditiou.s, dcpi e.ssed 
home condilions and rxxir quality ol te selling, they seem to be doing iairly well, 
Ofcout.se d'is IS strictly the aulhoi’sj>eisonal opinion which has been duiilcngcd 
ovei I’lnd over again either oii the basis ol qualilaf ivc judgemcnl.s or uniUi d daUi. 
'Die ultima c luhiion ia ludgiiig the eftoits lU.ufe to iimveivdisc i lcuicnlaiy 
education is to- ■ 's.s wsioihei, a,s the WDLFA docuinciu jnits it, the children have 
attained an acccptabic level ot lainnng 

For ,soine tunc, a >.oiiliovei >> has been lagiiic in tnis country atKJiit what Icvcl.s 
of leanung the prunaiy m.!"* ul etc' lien ate achieving When roa,scuaMy valid luid 
reliable data arc pie',euic(i ns .supjsut t„ .t IjyfKUhests thai, oa average, the piimary 
school Children arc at likcst ui hieviiig ,u i. (epfable level ol leaniiug, scepticism 
IS voiced Peniap.s, die tone ot coatontion sc. ns to he in defining the acceptable 
level of performance In claiming die iicdiievenicni of primary scliool children 
reasonably well, tlic cnteiion id 3.5 fwr v.ent mark,s tuts Loen used a.s a minimum 
or acceptable level ot dchicvemcni. Tlie toards ot examinations declare a student 
failed if htVshe ieceive.s les.s ttuin 3.6 jier cent marks in any .subjat The same 
criterion was in vogue in die past for promoting a .student (o the next class. Such 
a entenon, it i.s argued, is goml enough for detining mi <ici eplable level ot pupil 
achievement and, therefore, has toen used in interpreting the results presented 
below 

All India level pioaX'Ls implemented through 76 to 1984-85 wiUi the help 
of the NCERT in the bt lies and Union Teriitones {tlT,s) luive provided .sufficient 
data to draw the following two conclusions 

1 Achievernent of pupUs m laiiguagu ut Class I was found to la; fxccllraU (60%+), good in Class 
n (30%+), better than minununi in Gass III (35%+) mui minunum (accepuble) m Class IV 
(35%) Aehievcineni of ihe pupils in iriathcmatiu was fwnd to be cxcellenl m Clasiej I and II, 
good m Class Ilfl and (xwr in Class IV (35% ) Aohievcnient of piipih in envirotimenlal studies 
was found lo be more than cxLeUciu in Classes I and U Achicvi'ment of pupils in science was 
found to be slightly less ihan gwxl m Class III and poor in C.'la.ss IV Aehicvcmejil of pupils m 
soaal studies was slightly less than gooil and a bit below miiumum in Class IV 

2 Achievement of the pupils of projects schools, who wen, exposed to Ihc process of cumcvilum 
renewal, was sigmluantly better m all the three aubjctls (except m language m n.ass 1) in all 
the four classes, iliaii Uiose in non-projcci schools who wero not. 

3. While ihe overall achievement of pupils m Gasses I and II was quite satislactory, there was a 
slump in pupil achievemoni in all me ihrcc subjects m Classes III and IV. However, the average 
achievement of the pupils of project schools was not tower than the minimum level 
4 The results obtained through the evuluauon of Project Nuinuon Health Education and Environ¬ 
mental .Sanitation (NTIEES) from eight States also corroborate the above results for all Eve 
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classes, i.e the overall achievement of childicn m tlie subject was found to he higl ily satisfactory, 
and the pupils exposed to the new cumtulum package in project schools acquired better 
Imowlodge, understanding and application abilities than those pupils in non-projeci schools who 
were not 

The message is absolutely clear: Given the opportunity and contUicive learning 
environment, Indian children are capable of achieving a higher level of learning 
The question, however, is‘ whetlier the country would give a chance to the tirst 
generauon learners and a second chance to the drop-outs or push-outs to prove 
their worth, or there will prevail an endless debate on the issue of pupil achieve¬ 
ment in die country. 

Salient Issues 

The topic Idee this, which has a great relevance to the fate of generations of 
learners, cannot be devoid of problems and issues which defy solutions/answers, 
especially in a country like ours where exist wide dispantics in socio-economic 
conditions and, perhaps, wider differences in ways in life, that is, the rhythm and 
life styles of different people As a result, there arc bound to be differences m 
perceptions and opinions on one and all issues. Nevertheless, one would surmise 
that the genius of the nation would lie in evolving a consensus on the fundamental 
issue like 'the right of a child to basic education’. But that is not to be Polemics 
on the issues continue at the cost of tlie interests of tlie young child. Soirie of such 
issues have been discussed below since they have bearing on the theme under 
discussion. 

Changes in the Total System of Education 

The sooner it is realised that it is nearly impossible to usher in a change in a 
sub-system without carrying out a simultaneous change in the total system, the 
better it is for the country For too long, it seems, the change in the system of 
education is pursued without considering its Imkage to the other sectors of the 
total system. This is no place to discuss the Imkage of education with the otner 
sectors of the total system except to say that dwindling allocations of funds to 
education from the initial plan to the present plan leaves an unsavoury impression 
on the mind of people—common man and scholar alike—that either the leadership 
of the country is not senous about fulfilling the basic nght of the young child or 
is incapable of understanding the issue at hand, leave alone its conscciuenccs in 
future. 

It is a sheer coincidence that the remarks relevant to the change in the system 
were made by the finance minister at a recent public meeting on Literacy or¬ 
ganised on 8 August 1991 by the Mmistry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD) The comments are extremely pertinent, for they were aired m the 
context of raising the hteiacy rate m the country The report was carried under the 
headline “Literacy gets top pnority”. The quote is reproduced for reference 
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"Mr Manmohun Singh said people tmlicvcd ihai by waving the magic wand of subsidy, poverty 
could be removed This psychology of dependence on the govcmmctii has lo change We have lo 
provide the tools lo empower thcmsrlves, he said” (The 1 imcs of India, 1W1). 

Needless lo mentKin Uicre was not only one wand that the .socio-political 
leaders and tlieir allied government ofticers have been waving, while it was the 
wand of subsidy which was waved in the sector of economy, many brands of 
wands, including subsidy, were waved in the other sectors of the system, par- 
ucularly in the education sector. Apart from tlie. inagie wand, as has been rightly 
pointed out by the finance minister, the mo.st .serious malady tliat has crept in the 
system is the syndrome of dependence on die govemment. 

Let us pause and ask, why did people develop dependence on the govemment, 
the people of India who, by nature, appear to be staunchly individualistic? To put 
the blame on people will be a grave mistake A greater proportion of the blame 
will have to be taken by those who were trusted to govern It is common 
knowledge that the crucial factor in governing is the locus of power and, conse¬ 
quently, the locus of control over the process of reward and punishment There 
has been an abuse of botli power and control, resulting into the undeserving getting 
rewards and the deserving getting punishment, who.socvcr may they be and 
whatsoever work they are engaged in As a result, gradually a system has got 
evolved and nurtured wlicrc every one waits or. better put, is made lo wait for the 
superior to hand ovet decisions The travesty of tlic siiiuuion is that, if something 
goes wrong with the implemenlaiion of the decision, it is the subordinate who 
becomes answerable and not the superior who has taken the decision. In a society 
where punishment is more frc.(iucntly given than rewards, it is a tall thing to talk 
about empowering people. 'Ihe major question is whether the lop brass in all 
sectors of the govemment arc really serious m Icitmg the power go in the hands 
of grassroot workers. One is rather doubtful! 

And yet, tlie change must lake place in tlie style of management if the goals 
are to be accomplishcrl, Elementary education, as a part of the national system of 
‘education, is inflicted with all the ills and problems tliat are faced by the total 
socio-polibcal and economic system. It is more so since it has to depend upon the 
other sectors for support For illustration, if a teacher keeps the educational aids 
locked up in a box, instead ol using them in leaching children, one can easily trace 
the reason in his/lier anxiety of being luiswcrablc for the loss of equipment to the 
department, which is, in turn, govcrnctl by the so-callcd auditrules and regulations 
of the finance department How can one liberate an ordinary teacher from this 
genuine fear? The point which needs .serious consideration is whether it is possible 
to initiate and sustain a change in the sub-system m isolation, that is, without 
introducing a simultaneous change in the larger system. Certamly not Therefore, 
it IS imperative that planning and implcmcntauon of the plans for EFA should be 
done keeping the national system of education in view. 

All evidence indicates, including the world declaration on EFA, as if the 
universalisation of basic education is the ultimate goal. Viewed in the pespective 
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of the total system of education, it can be, and should be, considered a terminal 
goal It should be realised that to universalisc clcmeniary education is to have 
tremendous repercussions for the next SLigc of education. Similarly, iheattainment 
of lOO per cent literacy, particularly if one would like to arrest the regression of 
literates into illiteracy, will have a bcanng on programmes of continuing educa¬ 
tion. Obviously, the achievement of total literacy of children m the 6-14 age- group 
IS going to throw up grave problems for the upper stages of education, even if a 
large majority of them may prefer to discontinue them formal education (It is a 
inilhon dollar question whether, in fact, these children would not aspire to climb 
the ladder of education as high as they could Mind you, education raises lunbition 
and craving for improving one's own quality of life). Needless to mention, even 
with heavy drop-outs at every terminal stage, there is cut-throat competition for 
admission not only to the professional courses but also tor the ordinary courses 
in sciences and humanities at the collegiate level It is one tiling to zealously 
pursue the goal of uuivcrsalisation of elementary education, but it will be al¬ 
together another thing to face socio-political unrest and upheavel as a consequence 
of educational transformation. The issue, therefore, demands a great deal of 
thinking in planning for universal elementary education in the context of, and as 
a part of, the total system of education 

Macro versus Micro View ofUEE 

A passing reference was made to the power and control wielded by the 
macro-level leaders and government officers on the total system, causing the 
syndrome of dependence m the micro-level workers. The same argument is 
stretched a step farllier. How are these macro-level pronouncements received at 
the micro levef^ 

Frankly, there is scepticism about the moves made at the macro level. As 
micro-level workers, they have expenenced that the kind of attention and support 
needed for the implementation of a scheme or programme or even a small project 
will not be forthcoming Numerous evaluations of projects on universal pi unary 
education the world over, time and again, have shown that the upper oflicialdom 
wakes up only when the expert international team arrives on the scene foi assess¬ 
ing the impact of the project Once the inauguration ceremonies aie over, the poor 
project team at the grassroots level struggles against all kinds of odds, mainly 
emanating from indecisivcness of or delayed decisions given by the top, to keep 
the flag of the innovative project with the original motto flying 

In the lingo of systems analysis, relating to the set goal by each and every 
member of the team, and literally everyone—from die macro-level officer to the 
micro-level field worker—is the precondition for ensuring success m the im¬ 
plementation of a programme/project/innovation or altering the existing system. 
As the socio-political and economic system in the country has evolved over the 
years, the issue of managing the system has become ‘macro versus micro and 
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ceniralisation versus dctcntralisalum’/I he exireruTKC gaiut'd uj jjuplemcnting ihc 
cenlially sponsored sclieiiies ni tine l otiritry and niiiovative piojais all around the 
world also corrobrrraw diis pouil of view. 'Itic soluUou lo ilie protilem i.s not 
pitting macro against micro, tliercby uiking a tonfiuntist stand. Boili arc essential 
parts of the systetn and arc needed for development I he cniiCtd prohlern has been 
the evolution of an unequal ptirtnersluf) between the two a hicrarclikal chain of 
commands, an autocratic style of lunctioumg where [xmvj is denved from the 
position and not from the conipetcnee oi knowledge tine possesses in ixirfoiraing 
a task To tackle this pioWein, in the systems analysis targnn, superinrs must learn 
to draw their strength not fioui then position but bom the toiniK'tertcc that they 
possess in peiforming the givs'n task 'I hey should have tuiriiiiity to accept and 
appreciate the eompeteiiee of the s(i-t ailed .siibordiivues when they exec! in 
performing (he task assigned 'I he need ot the hour is to develop and rnuutre an 
effective and interactive pmuierslup. We mast resolve that mi fai as the tasks 
relating to univcrsalisatioii nl eleineniary edneaiion are eonceinetl wc arc all 
comrades Each one of us has potential to be a lacilitaioi and has capability lor 
sprouting an innovative idea 

Meeting Basic Learning Meeds 

As early ^ 973, C'ooinhs, ot al gerieraiod the cone cpi ol 'Minumiin Esscniial 
Learning Needs’ (Coombs, ct ai, 19 / 5, p H) The WDl.FA dotuntent has dis¬ 
cussed a similar idea iiiidei Aiticle 1 as‘Meeting Hasu I.LMrmiigNeeds’. Accord¬ 
ing to them' 

“Thesenerd's ccmpnsi' iKUhrsM'iiu.d hns tiK 1:115. ur.il rxpifssKtD.nurru'mcy iiikI 

probleiTi solving) nnd itir b.cii fuiining unitfiii rii'd) as Mumlt',! jt skills, viihirii, ,ud atliuidc*) 
required by imitian beings lo Ik: .dtli lit snrv.vf, uidt'vekijHbi'ii bill w.ipaui' ■*,. to live and wink m 
digmiy, U) pailieitMlf, 10 livi .md v.oik in aigmiy, to jwiin ij nU hilly in ib si, Uifwmi, lo inipnivi 
thequiluy of ihcir livts, 111 iii.ilit mfinmcda iiMim. un! lo usiimin'U 11111111!'' 1191 ) 0 . p 3 ) 

Instead of clearing the toriiepi, the above statement adds to tire confusion 
already prevailing alxiut leauimg needs, leaving aside ‘miiumum’ or its replace¬ 
ment by ‘basic’ Wlicn one icuds the above deluiiiton/e,\platiation, one gets an 
uneasy feeling ol receiving messages Ironi the platform occupied by macro-level 
leaders whose boiuditlcs art .suspect Wiiinout going mio the debate regarding the 
natuie ol lcarniri|' needs, peiceived needs 01 Iclt meds. dclinufg needs as ‘UX)l.s’ 
and ‘content’, it is csseniuil to exaiiime tunv the nKwvige ol the need for basic 
education and lucuicy will fx; nu eivcd by die consumer, vi/ both ilic young and 
adult Icanius? Then queues i an be vubalised a.s tollow.s 

Whvdoyoii wdiit ro i dih.iit iiir'' 1 orihi’ biMd,(Min^ soihi" vim tun dedarc hi yet niioiher world 
conferencti thdL dt htads lire in Why im towh fuss ilKiut live tif taabi years or any numbiir of 
ywa of basic ciluutiKin? I’erliaps. yon want lo wash y(iurh.)ii(ls off as soon as so-CHUed basic 
knowledge and skills are aupiirctl by me lint wliy should I slop at a particular sUge? After the 
exposure to new knowleijge and 'ikills, 1 iirii unlight'tncd and my nsjiualion level has been raised. 
What the avenues are for me to go .is fai as I ctudJ If you have nr* tlioughl about all these, then 
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please do noi persuade me to be liicratf just fur llie sake of being literate So far as knowledge and 
skills in language and maihemaiics are contented, may be I am mil as good as my friends m school, 
but when it comes to knowledge and skills m work situations, I think, I am far siipenor to them 
While lam beltttled being illterate m language and mathematics, no one iKliiiles those who cannot 
and would not soil their hands or do any socially useful productive work 1 do gel punishment 
without getting any credit for productive skills I possess m plenty Please also remember that the 
radio and television are giving me a lot of useful infomiatioii and I do not feel ilie handicap of not 
being able to read and wnlc 15y the way, I am good at exchanging money in my day-to day 
transaction 

As was mentioned earlier, the change, or goal setting in the sub-system should 
be done keeping in view the total system. From the consumer’s point of view-also 
it IS imperative that horizontal and vertical mobility from one channel or sub-sys¬ 
tem to another channel or sub-system is fully ensured. It further demands that 
alternative channels, non-formal, informal, open school or for that matter any 
other channel, are compatible At pieseni it i 5 .not so, the system is rigid with no 
room for mobility The non-formal channel is indeed mcled out a discriminatory 
treatment, and is yet to be perceived by the consumer as a good alternative to the 
formal system of pnmary education The question here is of equity As regards 
the question of right to education, if we cannot make positive discrimination for 
the disadvantaged population, it should be ensured that the alternative cliannel 
receives an equal amount of financial and equal quality ol educational resources 

Role of Government and Non-government Agencies 

Interconnected with the question of macro-micro level plannmg and implemen¬ 
tation ot educational programmes is another controversial issue of the role of 
government and non-govemment agencies (NGOs) or voluntary agencies (VAs) 
There is no doubt that in the public eye, the government agency and us agent, the 
government official, stand discredited for the reasons elaborated earlier As a 
matter of fact, most of the failures in project implementation stem from mis¬ 
management and poor administration However, another fact which needs to be 
acknowledged is that the micro-level implementauon has been found more suc¬ 
cessful when there is collaboration between the government and non-government 
' functionaries such as district collector, school inspector, headmaster, parents and 
teacher. As was observed before, what seems to work is the effective, interactive 
partnership or comradeship 

To be fair, it needs to be admitted that not all non-govemmcnl agencies running 
development programmes arc creditable, efficient and effective. On the conti ary, 
quite a number of pnvatcly managed schools and non-goveramcnt agencies are 
no better than their counterparts under the government The fact which has not 
been highlighted and debated so far is the need for continuous flow of funds to 
non-govemment agencies Even some good non-government agencies face the 
resource crunch, and many of them heavily, if not totally, depend upon the 
government or international institutions for support Exceptions cannot be the 
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rules 111 running mas: -ve programmes of educalioti. Besides, one cannot rule out 
the possibility of the development of dependence syndorme under a non-govern¬ 
ment organisauon also Emirowering people is a complex problem It is easily said 
than done. Many will also contest the claim that efforts of NGOs and privatisation 
of school educalvon have helped m attaining the goal of universalisaiion of 
elementary education or improving its quality. The lundarncnial question is how 
to make the system and suh-.system woik efficiently'' Again, if is not the question 
of opting for one or tlie otlicr. 

Availability and Utilisation of Resources 

The anatomy of implementation or execution of DEE programmes/projects/in- 
novations has heen examined It has been argued that the sickness m the total 
system has heen adversely affecting the sub-systems and their parts The question 
of resource constraint seems to be disproportionately magnified both by experts 
and laymen. Had tins been the case, some of the developing and/oi least developed 
countries would have tmiversalised primary education long ago, for in terms of 
local currency, the loan or aid received by them during the last decade was more 
than adequate The fact of the matter is that during the years when the loaii(s) 
and/or aid(s) had been rcccival, m some countries the GERs had remained 
stagnant, meaning dicreby that iliey liad been able to barely absorb the increase 
in die primary school-age population The implementation of a large majority 
of projects financed by international agencies has indicated that not more than 
30 per cent of the funds made available lycre utilised by the participating States 
m India A thorough and ubiased analysis of utilisation of the funds provided 
under the centrally sponsored schemes to Uie States would not tell a different 
story. The shortage cr inadequacy of lunds is a myth As a matter of fact, the 
states in their present po.siUon simply do not possess the capacity to absorb the 
flush of funds. It is not out of place to also recall what the late Rajiv Gandhi 
said about the percentage of social welfare funds really reaching the actual 
beneficiaries He observed that not more than 15 paise of every rupee alloted 
for the beneficiaries reached them. One can bet his honour if the same thing 
did not happen if more funds are provided to educational programmes without 
chalking out a meticulous plan for implerccntaiion of projects after having 
done a rigorous quantitative situational analysis of every component of the 
programme proposed to be launched 

Qualitative versus Quanutalm Approach 

All along, approach to solving educational problems in India has been not only 
ad hoc but also mostly qualitative On the one hand, the management information 
systems (MIS) are being installed for the purpose of monitoring and evaluation 
ofUEE programmes; on theother, most of the actions and decisions for implemen- 
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vation are Liken on some kind of mlmtive hunches or purely personal beliefs or 
fancies. Whenever one talks about data or research findings, especially quantita¬ 
tive data, it falls on deaf ears When it conics to economics, agriculture, t ommcrce 
and other fields, even a layman is willing to accept quantification, e g inflation 
rate, percentage price rise, cost ot living, etc. But as soon as one starts quoting the 
growth of GER or percentage drop in retention rate, all kinds of ob)cctions such 
as, reliability of infoimation, inflation ol figures, parity o( figures, unsuitability 
of statistical techniques, etc. are msuintly raised One experiences stiff icsistence 
to application of quantitative techniques to solving problems in the field of 
education The glaring examples, with die exception of pre-NPE 1896 document 
“Challenge of education”, are our documents on the national policy on education, 
the national curriculum, die teacher education curriculum, and many olhci s, which 
do not carry even a bibliography, dietcby giving an impression as it no quauLitative 
analysis is possible or no research findings arc avtulablc or needed lor the for¬ 
mulation of these. The reality ot the situation is that nobody is bothcied about the 
research conducted in education UnivcrstUcs are merrily busy with so-called pure 
research for the sake of rcscaicli, and the policy-makers arc equally contemptuous 
of its relevance to their tasks. There is a clear divide between the advocates of 
qualitative and quantitative approaches and hence an impasse. This needs to be 
broken. In a fast-moving world of hi-tcch informatics tlie country can ill-ai lord to 
depend upon an opinion-oriented decision-making process 

Therefore, there is a dire need to opt for sharpening the tools and techniques 
for collecting information on the major indicators of progress achieved in UEE 
such as, location of school, availability of educational facilities, number of pupils 
in school(s), number of drop-outs and their follow-up, number of repeaters, 
percentile of pupil achievements on standardised tools (tests), availability of 
teachers, per capita cost of pupil, etc This has to be evaluated on a scientific and 
continuous basis Differently put, the objective and data-based decision-making 
process needs to be institiiUonalised at the earliest. Hence, a comprehensive data 
base should be created and linked with the other data bases e.g NICNET, IN- 
DONET, and should be accessible for not only taking policy decisions but also for 
analysing data and simulating alternative models for adoption to sjieeilic needs of 
emerging situations For example, how one tan deckle whether one needs more 
primary schools or not There can be no oilier appioacli to answeniig tins question 
except quantification. A primary school child requires a certain minimum sitting- 
space in a classroom Precise norms for space rcquiremment with oi without furniture 
commensurating with the age of children are available. These can help deteimme the 
space required to accommodate an n number of children, which, in turn, can accurately 
help estimate how many classrooms are required for accommodaung the n number 
of children in a particular year. Why should such a decision be based on an aimchair 
speculation and not on the quanUlative data'^ But the fact is that there is a lot of 
resistence and reluctance to adopt such a quantitative approach to education 
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A brief analysis of the class-wise percenlagc enrolment of children in 1986 
showed that there was additional sittmg-spacc for about 11,14,18 and 21 children 
in Classes 11, HI, IV and V, respectively, in the primary schools of the country 
(norm being 40 children per classroom) If all were only two-room schools, one 
more room would suffice to accommodate tlic enure primary school-age popula- 
Uon Sunilarly, with great preciMon, location of school(s) can be determined and 
accurate estimate of textbook requirement can be made if systematic information 
on key factors of both comixmcnts are collected and processed for decision- 
makmg. These are just a few illustrations It is asserted that almost every com¬ 
ponent of schooling can be quantilicd imd used for efficient management of scant 
resources. If the paper producing countries like Sweden, Norway and even tmy 
Finland could plan a long-range programme of growing of forests solely with a 
view to commercially producing pnntiiig paper in such a way that ecological 
balance is not disturbed, managing elementary education -should be a child play 
What really needed is a change of attitude. 

Future Prospects 

Since an impassioned pica has been made above m favour of quantitative 
analysis, the author cannot escape the responsibility of making future projcciion.s 
on the basis of such an analysis Under Section ‘Tlic Pa.si’, it wa.s pointed out that 
the scenano of elementary education had changed for better since 1978-79. From 
1964-65 to 1978-79, i.e. for 15 years (12 years for the upper primary stage), the 
retention rates remained stagnant However, between 1978-79 to 1986-87, tlierc 
were considerable increases which could be con.struerl as take-off points No 
doubt, the momentum has been gained and the pace has been accelerated The 
next decade should be con.sidered as a decade of “IX) OR DIE". Tlic country has 
taken off despite all condiUon.s remaining tlic same No special efforts appeared 
to have been made for this change In fact, the country had seen more socio¬ 
political turmoil during 1978-79 and 1986-87 Despite iho.se adver.se conditions, 
we have achieved growth and progress If systematic and serious efforts arc 
made, specially overcoming the impediments that have been highlighted under 
the heading ‘Issues’, there is still a pretty good chance of achieving the cherished 
goal 

Projections for School Requirement 

At the risk of being luliculcd, the author as.scrts that the goal of universal 
enrolment and retention at the primary stage is within our reach by 1995. 
The same to be accomplished at tlic upper primary stage would require 
more vigorous eflorts and larger inve.stmcnts than what have been made so 
far 
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ProJecUons orPrImary »ncl tJ ptver-prImary Sctiwl Re qui rements betw een 1 990 2000 



1985 

1990 

1W5 

2000 

Projected school age 

Population 6-10 

91,405,000 

97,353,000 

101,145.0(K) 

102,310,000 

Populauon' 11-14 

33,997.000 

54,414,000 

59,206,000 

60,656,000 

Projected enrolment (P&UP) 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

ClassroomsUeachersrequired 

Piimaiy 

2,285,125 

2,433,835 

2,528,625 

2,557,750 

Upper primaty 

1,349.925 

1,360,350 

1,480,149 

1,516,400 

Schools required 

Pranaty 

457,205 

486,765 

505,725 

511,500 

Upper primary^ 

449.975 

453,450 

493,383 

505,466 

Existing schools^ 

Pnmary 

631,308 

631.308 

631,308 

631,308 

Upper pnmary 

187,602 

187,602 

187,602 

187,602 

New schools required 

Pnmaiy 

-174,103 

- -144,543 

-125,583 

-119,758 

Upper primary 

+262,373 

+265,848 

+305,781 

+318,159 

% increase expected 

Pnmary 

% Observed 
between 1982- 
87 

@2,46 

Base 

% 3 86 @78 

%5.09@0.51 

Upper pnmary 

@3.12 


% 8 81 @1 76 

%11.47@1 15 


1 'Selected Educational and AlEed Siatisuca’, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Government of India, 1987 


2, Two hundred students per primary school and 40 students per classroom, ue 5 x 40 = 
200 students. 

3 One hundred and twenty students per upper pnmaiy school and 40 students per class¬ 
room, 1 e 3 X 40 = 120 students 

4 ‘Fifth All India Educational Survey’. NCBRT, 1990 (Includes scliools with pnmary and 
upper primary secuons) 


The macro-level analysis of available data for school requirements presented 
in Table 5 shows that the country has more pnmary schools than required for 
achieving 100 per cent enrolment Even in the year 2000, there will be a surplus 
of 119,758 schools However, the number of upper primary schools is inadequate 
even today It was observed that pressure on this sector had been increasing, for 
child who completes five years of education persists in furthering his/her 
location. Even in 1985, there was a need for additional 262,373 schools to 
pmmodate the mflux of these children If the facilities are not expanded, there 
ibe an exodus of these children from the education system In 1995 and 2000, 
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additional 305,781 and 318,159 schools will be required, respectively. While the 
number seems to be very large, the percentage growth required during the decade 
sdems to be within our reach Between 1982-87 (1981-82 as a base year), the 
average growth rates of enrolment for the primary and upper primary stages were 
246 per cent and 3,12 per cent, rc,spcctively. If 100 per cent enrolment in both 
the secions is aimed at, the total growth rales of 3 86 per cent at the average rate 
of 0 71 per cent per year and 8.81 per cental the average rate of 1 76 per cent per 
year, respectively, up to 1995 arc needed, the total growth rates of 5 09 per cent 
at the average rate ol 0.51 per cent per year and 11 47 per cent at the average rate 
of 115 per cent per year are needed if the target for universalisation is deferred 
to 2000 However, in both the instances tlie percentage growth rates lequired arc 
lower than those achicvctl during 1978-86, thereby strongly supporting the asser¬ 
tion that both the goals are within the reach of die country. It is not only the 
responsibility but also the duty of one and all to strive for this goal of EFA before 
the dawn of die twenty-first century 

Changes tn the National System Structure 
Structure 

• A statutory change in tlie structure of the elementary system of education 
should be made so that vertical mobility—from the formal channel to the 
non-formal channel and vice-a-versa—is ensured Also, the vertical 
mobility of children coming from the non-formal channel to the formal 
channel. i e. Class VI should be ensured 

• Proper certificate, equivalent to the formal one, should be issued to the 
learners passing out of the non-formal channel 

• The non-formal channel should be expanded as a continuing education 
channel for helping those who are likely to regress into illiteracy 

Management 

• Constitution of task forces of eminent citizens at the national level, state 
level, district level, block level and village level for overlooking the im¬ 
plementation ol the plans prepared at the grassroots level and doing away 
with the dichotomy of government and non-government agencies 

Planning and Implementation 

• Creation ol data bases at the district level on major components/indicators 
of elementary education. 

■ Ranking of villages and/or areas in the descending order on each of the 
major components. 

■ Identification of the most deprived or disadvantaged areas for providing the 
inputs required for growth 

• Assessment of the capacity for growth of each of the areas, availability of 
resources and setting realistic targets for each area for development dunng 
the next decade 
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• Mobilisation of local resources, especially human resources such as un¬ 
employed educated girls, educated mothers, retired people, professionals 
and artisans in all walks of life and any others, for rclaung themselves to 
the goal of educating each and every child in the locality and providing 
assistance in cash and/or kind wherever possible. In a nuushell, developing 
a sound system of parent and community support to the local UEE 
programme on a permanent basis, 

• Establishment of early childhood care and education centres (ECCE) within 
or near the school 

■ Mounting a campaign and exerting social pressure on parents for sending 
girls and other disadvimtaged children in the fold of school or non-formal 
education centre 
Academic 

• Adjusting the school time-table to the local needs, particularly the seasonal 
demands of children’s assistance on the fields or for any purposeful com¬ 
munity activity. 

• Organisation of clusters of schools for training and professional develop¬ 
ment of teachers, headmasters and supervisors; enlisting the help and 
cooperation of nearby teacher education institutes, 

• Encouraging the use of programmed or self-paced learning materials for 
handling large classes and multi-grades in a single or two-tcacher 
schools 

Incentives 

• Distribution of incentives such as uniforms, textbooks, nutritious 
meals/snacks and even compensatory financial allowances to the families 
living below the poverty line. 

To sum up, concerted efforts have been made to move towards the goal of 
universalisation of elementary education These need to be contiuned while in- 
lUating actions for stimulation of the young child in the early years and strengthen¬ 
ing the education component of the Integrated Child Development Scheme 
(ICDS) along with the expansion of preschool facilities in the country-side 
Having achieved some notable breakthroughs, as highlighted above, the pace of 
progress on its own momentum is bound to be accelerated But we cannot afford 
to be complacent A non-partisan, eclectic approach to the education of the young 
child should be initiated at the grassroots level in the spirit of comradeship We 
must have full faith m the capabilities of our grassroots workers in solving their 
own problems It is difficult to swallow the argument that the grassroots workers 
would not be able to manage a micro educational system for their own children, 
when they have shown capacity to build their own houses, till their own fields, 
produce grams/vegetables/milk, etc for the teeming millions of Indian people, 
weave some of the best fabrics in the world, carve out artistic creations in any 
medium, and do many many other things on their own. The time has come to 
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cmpowei them to take care of Ihcir own fate If ‘green and white’ revolutions have 
become reality today primarily due to their efforts, why cannot the ‘literacy’ 
revolution'^ 
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Quality in Secondary Flducation: Its Relevance and 

Urgency 


Tiiomas V. Kunnunkal, S J 


For a counlry that gains iLs independence, and which has a huge educational 
backlog, the quantity dimension of the educational task assumes first priority This 
IS precisely what India did during tlie decades that immediately followed Inde¬ 
pendence in 1947. This quantitative expansion had, necessarily, to focus piiinanly 
on first level or elementary cducauon and only to a lesser degree on secondary 
education, But, today, four-and-a-half decades later, mega changes have taken 
place in the world of knowledge, and, consequently, of technology. We face an 
electronic future Hence the question of relevance and urgency of a policy shift 
to give greater attention to the quality of education at the secondary level, along 
with its quantitaUve expansion, as the expected minimum level of education to 
cope with llie demands of the future would nse to the second level 
Since quantity, at the secondary level, is an essential prerequisite to quality, it 
would be appropnate to situate ourselves into the present context, in terms of 
quantitative expansion at the second level of education When we look at school 
education in India, a matter of great concern is the degree of disparities that obtain, 
disparities between the urban and the rural, between the male and tlic female and 
between the scheduled caste/schedulcd U ibc and the rest of the general population 
These differences and the ab.sence of equity aie more sharply present at the 
secondary level pf school education To give some idea of the si/c ol tins tlispai ity 
At the secondary stage, rural boys consuiute only 23 40 per cent, while for rural 
girls, the all-India average is a dismal 8 05 per cent The corresponding hgiires 
for urban boys is 6691 per cent (including those who arc above the mean 
age-range of 14-16) and tliat of urban girls is 35.77 iicr cent At the higher 
secondary stage, the disparity between these figuies is further shaipcncd With the 
attainment of universal elementary education still remaining a Uinialismg dream, 
the case of secondary education is yet to get the attention and prionty that it would 
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seem to merit Butisn’t the time running out on us"? Will history be kind to idlers'^ 
In today’s world, a second level ol education will become increasingly necessary, 
not to a few but to all or almost all It is also not enought that they have merely 
reached that second level, but have also atuuned an adequate measure of quality 
If we look at the concsponding figures in the neighbouring countries, like Sri 
Lanka or Indonesia (and not those m the advtmccd countries), the relatively low 
percentage tliat succeeds to reach the secondary level of education m our country 
becomes a matter for concern 

Quality Dimension 

How to dclinc quality'^ What consUlulcs quality in education'^ It can be defined 
in many ways anti fiom many pcrspcicuves In situations that obtain in our country, 
with wide regional dispai ilics, the mere criterion of elficiency will not do but will 
have to be linked with cciuiiy issues as well, when we talk of quality. Under this 
dual dimension ol equity and efficiency, Uic author proposes to examine the 
quality dimension ftom policy doujmcnLs and otlicr important official reports, 
which deal with reforms lor school improvement at the second level of educauon. 
We will look at this fiom the following five a.spects: 

1. Reforms m Structure and Scheme ol Studies 

2. Improved Textbooks 

3 Teacher Education and Classroom Methodologies 

4 Evaluation 

5. Educational Management 
1 Structure and Scheme of Studies 

At the time of gaining Independence, the first Prime Minister of India, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, had stated: 

Whenever conferences were called in the past to form a plan for education in India, the tendency 
as a rule was to maintain ilie cxisiing system wiih slight modifications This must not happen now 
Great changes have taken phice m the country and the educational system must keep pace with 
lliem The entire basis of education must be icvolutionahsed 

One of the early reforms was aimed at improvement of quality through trans¬ 
formation of education at the primary and secondary levels by integration of crafts 
with uadiUonal book-centred learning. Gandhiji had the great irtsight that work 
can and should become an effective medium for quality education. The Secondary 
Education Commission (1952-53) had visualised the ideal pattern in the country 
as follows: 

Our secondary schools should no longer be single track bui should offer a diversity of educational 
programmes calculated to meet the varying apUtudes, interests and talents which come into 
prominence at the end of tlie period of compulsory education They should provide more com¬ 
prehensive courses which should mdude both general and vocational subjects and pupds should 
have the opportuniiy of choosmg according to needs 
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A combination of adverse socio-tultural and ox’onomic conditions did not 
favour the success of the reforms The highly stratified society did not see manual 
work as anything relevant except tor the lower rungs in die social ladder, The 
scope for earning a living through products of skilled art and craft work had been 
severely discouraged by die British and hence ciu'nmg one's living, through 
cottage industries, could have only limited scope. Hence like the Basic Education, 
at the elementary level, the introduction of multi-purpose schools, at the secondary 
level, never took off in any big way The traditional three R’s education was 
proving to be a good medium for white-collar jobs Though all the states had 
supported the policy of introducing multi-purpose schools in the states, following 
the recommendation of the Secondary Education Commission, only 2,115 multi¬ 
purpose schools were started throughout the country during the first and second 
Five Year Plans, out of a total of over 25,000 secondary schools 

However well-intended, secondary education was still looked upon as a 
preparauon for college and hence was not seen as terminal education, as envisaged 
by the Commission Hence less than 12 per cent of die student,s, enrolled at the 
secondary stage, opted for the vocational courses The American Technical 
Cooperation Mission (later the US Aid) had supported the reform, and thcNCERT 
had set up four Regional Colleges for the training of teachers, specifically for the 
mulu-purpose schools, in 1963-1964 By the umc these teachers came our trained, 
some Suites had already and abruptly wound up the multi-purpose schools. The 
£tid package promised by the centre to the slates for starting these schools was an 
initial incentive. But opposition from teachers and higher income group parents, 
who attached great importance to academic and scientific education, and an 
equally strong criticism from the poorer sections of society who saw this as a 
conspiracy to keep them out of shanng the educational cake and belter job 
opportunities dial such an educaUon offered, made .sure that the reform would not 
go very far The role of language was another contributing factor Hindi, English 
and the regional languages were not perceived as sharing equal status, but in¬ 
clusion of one tended to exclude another So, both the Hindi-speaking people as 
well as the non-Hindi speaking ones became agitated 

The Education Commission of 1964-66 and the resultant education policy ol 
1968 laid down a uniform structure for the whole country of ten year.s ol general 
schooling, followed by two years of diversified couises, including vocational 
courses, Though equity concerns are still high, m the 1986 Policy, namely con¬ 
centrating on the unfinished task of building up the base o( the educational 
pyramid, there is also a clear statement of intent that quality ol the highest slandiu’d 
is also part of the policy concern, and of the structural change, adding a year at 
the school stage, so as to make it comparable to world standaids To quote ‘The 
main task is to sticngihen the base of tiie pyramid, which might come close to a 
billion people at the turn of the century Equally, it is important to ensme that 
those at the top of the pyramid are among the best in the world' 
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The 86 Policy provided for vocational courses, hut to tw taken I'encrally at the 
senior secondary stage, though there was provision lor taking igi vixational 
courses after eight yettrs of schoohiig. T lie 1‘>.S6 Policy says, ‘vouitionalisadon 
through specialised institutions or through the relashiomrig ol sorotsdary ednuo 
don can, at this stage, provide valuable manpower tor ettmoniK growth*. It had 
hoped for enhanced miiiviciual employability, reduttion in misinaRh Iveiween the 
demand and supply ol skilled manpowet, and keeping it as a disiirivt streatii. 
ordinanly at the post-secondary stage, though also provuling for its mimdortiiMi 
after Class VIII It aimed at development of appropriate attuudes with ktunvlwifv 
and skills for entrepreneurship and lot sell employnient, svhile ako enMinng 
vertical mobility through bridge courses. It envisaged that ten ixir cetii ol the 
students would be diverted to the vixmlional stream by P'yo .md 2^^ pet Ci nt b>' 
1995. 

In reality, the introdut tiori ol vrxialional courses sufleieil from the same at 
titudinal barriers, along with lack of ptoper cixiidmaiion ami linkage hctweeit 
vocabonal and technical education an ' manixnver iilanning. .\s a u Milt, in several 
states, the central (unds eould not even is' (nlly used In letnis ol pen cniayes, levs 
than five per cent enrolled in sell-thoven wk ationai courses 

Improving the quality of stiusilmg has Iveti a toiiserii in iiuiiiy parts ol the 
world The International School Iinpioveineni Project ilSIPj Kwin winking m 
1982 and continued ull 1986. Its findings have heeii leporied by David liopkitis 
(1987) School-based review or sell-cvuluation by the mIukiI lor mr. imptovc- 
ment, the role and leadership by the Head ol the vi hmil lui impiovemetit, die role 
of external support in school improvement jiriKcsses, the relaiise roles and rcsjHtn 
sibihties of local and national bodies in curriculum development and the rcte vane c 
of decentralisation etc, arc sonic of the lofric.s discussal in the book 

A review of World Bank experience reganiing liie jirojecis lor iimoduciion ol 
diversified secondary curriculum from 196k79 jnesented uvm mam models* one 
that introduced vocational or practical subjects uiio u single stream and die mvoihI 
model that kept a distinct stream for vocational coiir.ses'. 'fhe project objccuvev 
were aimed at meeting quantitaUvc manpower needs, qiialiLiiivc niani>ower needs, 
enhancement of employability, improving the quality of education, change of 
attitudes towards vocational subjects', use of specialised faciliues by the com¬ 
munity as well and provision ol a balanced curriculum. For .several rtusons', such 
as lack of implementation .stiaiegies, inadequacy ol specialised iucihues. olwencc 
“tf instructional materials, unlaimliarity wiiJh the educational concepts and above 
al, shortage of trained icachm and negative atlUiitle towards divefsiticaUon 
meant that the final conclusions were far frmn clear or dcfimuve about the 
objectives set. 

The educational research for the development of education at present 
and m the future in Asia and the pacific legion farmed the topic of a regional 
.scminai, at the mmative of the National In.sWutc for Educauonal Research 
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(Tokyo, 19y{)), The major recommendations ol the seminar were to inmate or lo 
strengthen cducaiioMi research and establish a national level body to monitor and 
co-ordmaa*. all relevant educational research in tlic couniry, to have regional or 
state level centres for dissemination ol available inlormation and to enable even¬ 
tual user agencies to see the need for research findings as usclul tcxils for decision¬ 
making. 

It was the quality dimension that prompted the American Report, A Nation at 
Risk (1983), which ixiintcd lo ‘the rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very 
future as a Nation and a people’. It reminded its readers that ‘knowledge, learning, 
information and skilled intelligence are the new raw matenaks of international 
commerce and are spreading as vigorously as miracle drugs, synthetic fertilizers 
and blue jeans did earlier’ ... that ‘individuals m,our society who do not possess 
the levels of skill, literacy, and training essential to tins new era will be effectively 
disenfranchised, not simply from the material rewards that accompany competent 
performance, but also from die chance to participate fully in our national life A 
high level of education is essential to a free, democratic society and to the fostering 
of a common culture, especially in a country that prides itself on pluralism and 
individual freedom’, . and ‘the search for solutions to our educational problems 
must also include a commiunent to life-long learning.’ 

Just as too little of education does not help development, loo much of educa¬ 
tion, especially of the wrong kind, may equally be of little use “Learning without 
education" is what Ivan Illich pointedly calls it Meaninglessness, inefficiency and 
waste are the results. 

What is the contribution of the home vis-a-vis the school in ensuring quality'' 
An earlier study (Coleman, et al, 1966) did not find the schools contnbuting so 
much as homes, to enhance quality, in the developed countnes, 'hough m develop¬ 
ing countries, this was not so 

2 Improved Textbooks 

The pnnt media still hold the roost in terms of the most used and effective 
medium for education Hence the relevance of the textbook Some have desenbed 
itas an ‘assistant master in pnnt’ School educauon being a state subject, the states 
had also set up their own organisations for die development and publication of 
textbooks Most of the states had nationalised llie production of school textbooks 
In varying measure, the states experienced difficulties m this criUcal area of 
textbook production lack of expeiicnce, paucity of suitable authors, shortage of* 
good printing paper, dearth of quality printing presses, high cost of producuon, 
deficiencies m evolving a good design and layout for the producUon of the 
textbooks, etc The Thud Five Year Plan identified the production of quality 
textbooks as one of the major problems requiring immediate attention The Slate 
Chief Ministers’ Conference of May, 1961 recommended that the centre should 
prepare specimen textbooks for adoption or adaptation by the state governments 
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In pursuance ol ilus lecoinincnclalioii, llic NCERT set up a Central Committee on 
Educational Lateiatme lor Textbooks and since then has been a major contributoi, 
at the all-lndia level, tui the proper development of curriculum and textbooks. 
Vciy little rcseaich had been conducted in the country in the 60’s on textbook 
preparation and pioducliun 'Ihe NCERT wa.s well equippeti to take up this 
challenge Other national c cmcci ns .sucli as national integration, population educa¬ 
tion, enviionment consci vaticni and pioiiiolion ot certain core national values and 
perspectives, as connimcd m die Consutulion and in the education policy, were 
matters for mtioductiou into the NCERT textbook and support materials 

In the recent years, the newly developed textbooks coming from the NCERT 
have become more and more interactive, making it a teacher in print and greatly 
facilitating learning In the foitrial education set-up, iliere is no need for a 
piogrammcd text :i>; such But tlie picsent trend to make the text interactive and 
to piovide lor plenty ol ac tivitics and scope tor self-miiiated work lor the students, 
makes the NCERT textbooks lind grciiicr and grwiei acceptability and currency. 
As such, the NCERT lias played a veiy signihctmt role in developing textbooks 
of good standard This model building function was a critical contribution to 
enhance quality A World Bank study has highlighted this asjicct of contribution 
■to quality, at the nanorial level, through textbooks developed and made available 
by die NCERT. Since tlie states have, (or the most part, tlrcir own textbook 
development organisations, Uie.se would use die NCERT text only if they find it 
of good quality The present situation, across Uie country, is that practically every 
state is using, for all practical purposes, tlic basic text of die NCERT, though 
several state.s are introducing inodilicaiions and additions to suit the specific 
conditions m the suite and region. It may, however, be noted that in the recent 
daades, the degree of commonality has appreciably increased in the curiiculuin 
prescribed by the dilfcrcnt Boaids ol Education In fact, to go one step further, it 
IS becoming clear, iiueinatioiially, that much of the educational curriculum and 
processes have a common ground, while culture-specific components do retain a 
place. Hence the importance ol a national standard set by die NCERT textbooks 
all over the country I’hat is the reason why diis conutbuiion is important 

3 The Teacher and New Instructional MethodiAogies 

A well-designed cun iculum and goixl textbooks will not result in good educa¬ 
tion, in the formal system, unless it has the backing of a good teacher as well. 
Three recent documents, one from the National Commission on Teachers (The 
Teacher and Society, 1985), the 1986 Policy {NPE, 1986) as well asthcRamamur- 
ti Review Comimitce Report (Towards an Enlightened and Human Society, 1990) 
highlight the lole and relevance ol the teacher for effective education 

The 1986 Policy has placed tmmen.se trust in the teaching community. But an 
honest answer to the qiiesuon ‘have we taken our teachers seriously’'^ may 
embarrass us. The competence, attitudes, accountability and professionalism of 
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ihe li'itciia aw triicial. At the nauotial Icvtl, ilu' pn)te',MUikt! ort'anssaiioii of the 
National Council fisr Teacher fcducatwm is rcs|Hiiisitik' loi tin* licvclopmciuof 
appropriate cunicula and coursui lor pre m-ivicc and in-seivice cilucaiioii of 
icachers Presently, the proitiamme is too theory oiieiited, isolated Iroin the reality 
LoncMions of the schools, provides lor lutle seal prat me R’acluno. anti provides 
hide for the developmeriL ot the aflecnvc domain nor for ii'irislucUon to the 
modem iHsrsptTUves, tethniqucs and approaches to elfetioe Icammg The new 
teacher would lx; an agent ftii sockil ininsloriiiution iirul liirough personal com¬ 
mitment and capabihiici, intervene in piogranuncs and nmnagcnicnl to attain the 
goals of the comniumty that one serves. As a pro'cssion, die teachers would have 
to be requiicc! to go though a training and intcniship that would be of longer 
duration than at piescut, and which would provulo realistic Held Miuations where 
onecan practise teaching under supervision and Icaui Itoin good role intxicls, who 
are themselves skilled practitioners. 

In the normal classroom and even in the prestigious schools, inoie ollen you 
are likely to find a single-rncdinni teachei, naniciy one who uses teacher talk as 
the main medium lor leaching hhcrc had developed, m rcccm years, almost a 
direct proportion between the standing ol a schiiol and the high percentage of 
students, not only in ccnihcatc classes but also in others, who lake private luitioos, 
at nddilional high cost. "I'hcrc may also be a social factor involved in this. 
Muliioncdva teacher is what one would consider an ellecuve U'ueher lor efi'eclivo 
learning Regular and judicious use of simple aids, providing a necessary variety 
to the standard fare tliat the students quickly yet bored about, a high degiee ol real 
interaction with the students, allowing for creative responses, for independent 
enquiry and project work, etc. would be some of the teaching-learning strategies. 
The system has developed a high degree ol dependency on the part of llic students, 
resulting in a major block to quality. As such, student capabilities remain undis¬ 
covered and undeveloped or under-developed 

^ .«IMl 

Repeatedly, during the healings held by the National Commission on Teaciiers 
the professional teacher organisations expressed their desire to be involved in 
professional work, than be seen as narrowly engaged in union activities With such 
a high degree of centralisation, such serious and on-going consultation will remain 
superficial. 

4 Examination Reforms 

Student assessment, thiough various forms of evaluation, hohh an important 
place m the total process of education But over Uie ycais, cxaininalion has come 
to assume and retain such a dominant role that it has become a case of tlic tail 
wagging the dog and strangely enough, the dog not minding it at all Exarmnalion 
was to assess the degice of student atlainniCnt, vis-a-vis the educational objectives 
or specified learning outcomes, and to be used more as a diagnostic tool or as a 
formative mstiument than merely or mostly as a summahve or judgemental 
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device In tlic iiuai'-! c.ivi, Uie stuiicni gct.s a feedback, knows one's strengths and 
weaknesses and is eiu oin.if.v'n to sinvc (or liighei resnlLs The Indian Universities 
Commission (f d(l-■>! studied the progr.miiiicolTniiveisity examination,s, including 
tlie luatriCulation It ofiscrvcd (hat s' condary education had become only a 
prepatafion loi llic iimvirsuy enttante exarnmation and carried forwaid the 
recommcndniioiis of ttic carlici Hunter ('omnn.ssion when it said 

hxamin,ituiiis ,m kiiu'm d uiiiv ii oini11«) ikiciiiniic how far tcachiriE hi'i been successful it 

IS beyond dnobl ihal ihu jin ilae evil from ivhuli ihc sysiuni of university educaUon suffers in 

India IS dial iLiitinrii; is suiKinimaU-d to Uitaiiiiiiauon uui no! exa-niTiaiicm lo leacking 

The KadfuikiislHi.'ti] Conunissiun (1948) has {xnntcd out that examination 
retoim was a 'ii iitci oi the highest pnoniy Later, tlic Secondary Education 
Commission (fyh ' S'L’, chaned by Minlaliar, had noted with concern' ‘the 
mainculaluin exaimnauon In gan to dominate, not only sceondary education, but 
even ediicaUou inijiaitcd m [luinaiy .schools’ It wuU on to make elaborate rccom- 
mcndatiisii'i, .sngi'csting ihc icduclum of the nuiubet' of external examinations, 
introduction of objci hve b'sK, development o( a proper system of school records, 
allotment ot due wcig,!ua!%“ lor internal icsu, etc The Central Advisory Boaid of 
Educauoii (C'AUb) in 19/0 iiiadt'conipichensivc recommendations Andlinally, 
Ihc 1986 i’ohc> cnvism.i.n that evaluation be seen as a continuous process, so as 
to assist the rdudent to mipiovc perlorniancc Specifically it saw examination as 
an msiitiincnt to mg lovc iho quality ol education. It called foi removal of 
.subicciivitv 1(1 cs.inimatioiis, (iccinphasi.s ol memorisation, continuous and com- 
pichen.sive internal iissevanmn ol Iwtli .schoktsUc and non-scliolasiic achicve- 
mcDLs, improeomcin of mindiict ol cxaminauons, introduction of concomitant 
dki'iges ill nistuicnoiial maieii.d and inrihodology, intnxluction of the semester 
sysiem nom ihc secondary stage, and use of grades in place of marks 

It IS a Kval .surjircse diat sviiat has been said .so cogently and clearly .so long ago 
remains atxfggmg and unlulfilletl, m such large measure It must, however, be 
recognised that many efforts have been made by the Boards of School Education 
ail ovei die couniiy lo mluiducc examination reforms, m areas such as the 
following developing a proper design and blueprint lor the question paper, 
appouihnciii of trained paper-setters and evaluators, allotment of wcightage m the 
syllabus lbrapatu''ulai seiol topics, improvement of the wording ol the questions 
to make them speciiio, muoducuonoi object ivc-lypc questions, and others requir¬ 
ing very .sfioit Linswcr.s or shod answers along with extended or essay-type 
answers, anohtiou of overall options in the paper and giving only internal choice 
between quc.stu)iis, and development of a carefully worked out and detailed 
marking scheme, etc The Boards have also iniroduced the use of^computers for 
data processing and declaration of results and the print-out of marks statemenis 
and certificates, etc Provision lor allowing the students to improve them perfor¬ 
mance at a subsequent examination, to cleai the examination in pm is than at one 
silting, incorporation of both academic and non-academic areas of pupil achieve- 
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ment in the ceriiticate as well as organised and planned studies of oxaminalion 
performance through research, are confined only to a few Boards. If examination 
IS seen as essentially and critically linked to the quality of education and il so 
many concrete suggestions and rccommcndauons have been made ovci the past 
decades, why have so many of these remained only partially or ixwrly carried out'' 
There would seem to be strong vested interests at woik, preventing xclomi, ap^iri from 
the built-m lethargy of the educational administrators to change tlic status quo 

The Ramamurti Review Committee has pointed out tlutt examination rclonns 
will have little impact, unless they are implemented as a package including the 
following items. 

• Introduction of the semester system 

• Continuous internal evaluation, ensuring us integrity and providing lor 
disaggregated evtduation and catering to individual dillcrences 

• Making' teachers responsible for evaluation 

• Movement from one stage to another through an entrance test 

• Modularisation of the courses and freedom to the students to choose 
modules than be compelled to take the whole course 

• Provision for credit accumulation by the students and for transfer ol credit 
from one institution to another; facilities for multiple entry and thus opening 
up and non-formalising the school system. 

The Review Committee has also suggested die setting-up of an Examination 
Commission 

5 Decentralised Educational Management 

The 1986 Policy made a clear pronouncement about ‘makmg the system work’ 
and has provided the followmg guiding considerations' (a) evolving a long-term 
planning and management perspective, and its integration with the country’s 
developmental and manpower needs, (b) decentralisalion and creation of a spirit 
of autonomy for educational institutions; (c) giving pre-cmmcncc to people’s 
involvement, including association of non-govemmcntal agencies and voluntary 
effort, (d) mductmg more women in the planning and inanagcnient of education, 
(e) establishing the principle of accountability in relation to given ob)ectives and 
norms. 

The highly centralised approach that obtains has not delivered die goods 
intended Unless the quality of government and government-aided schools im¬ 
proves appreciably, as this forms the vast majority of schools, there is haidly any 
hope of makmg any mark on the quality dimension, at the national level The need 
to give necess^ administrative and financial powers to the Heads of secondai'y 
schools was discussed m a national seminar at the National Institute of Educational 
Planning and Administration (NIEPA) ^December, 1989) and clear recommenda¬ 
tions were evolved for empowering the Heads of secondary schools to have the 
means to function as Head So far, these recommendabons have not found any 
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applicatiim m me Let us sa> (hat a deicntialiseditatlern would lead lo some 
dbusTs But will these he any ps eater llitin whtit is obtaining now? One of the major 
recommendations of the Kamarmirii Review Committee is to evolve decentralised 
educational nianagenicni, not merely tlctcniralising from state to district, but 
coming down lo the, g.iassrools level, namely a cluster of schools supervised by a 
duly established kxal management 7 he mj)()r hitch would seem to lie m one’s 
inability to let go the power m one’s hand to those down the line. Ratlier than set 
hugels, plan and organise cmiicnlum ie\ ision, its transacuon in the classroom and 
imservicc training of teacheis at tlie macro level, it suggests that micro-planning 
and implementation he done thunigh a i luster ot educational institutions and 
support agencies tommg togethej m an oi gainsed and legal form as an Educational 
Complex Accountability will then shilt to iheComplex. 

Has the school mainly the Imiclion to mirror society or has tlie school a key 
role to play m fashlonmg tlu; cliaraclcr and peisonality of tlie students? There are 
evidences lo prove both TIic study ol Ten Good Schools by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate (1977) revealed that the ethos, spirit, and characteristics of these 
schools as social imstituiions formed the focus and highlighted the key role of the 
head It observed. “I’hc strengths derive above all from the professional skills of 
the head and staff m creating well-ordered environment in which learning of all 
kinds can flourish, within whic h levels of cxpeelalion arc at once realistic and 
demanding, whcthci m academic pciformancc or in social behaviour; and where 
functions and rc.s[)onsibilities arc clearly defined and accepted,” 

There would seem to be no real way of finding solutions to equity and efficien¬ 
cy, unless the prolonged holiday dial so many, involved in education, at different 
levels, seem to be having, is put an end to It is true that this kind ot school-level 
discipline cannot oixiratc in isolation, but must be linked to discipline in other 
sectors as well But if the present level of indiscipline continues, we will surely 
become ‘A Nation At Risk’. 

The economic value ol education has been studied and a real co-rclation 
established between investment in education and economic returns 
(Psacharopoulos, 1972) 

Where is the hitch then’' Why do wc continue to fail, and have such a gap 
between wcll-designcd plaits and very poor level of implemcnlalion'^ 

Behind every failure of ihis kind ihrrc lies, m my cxjicnence, an inability to realise that change in 
Ihe quality of Uassrooin (iraciicc is a mailer of growth—a hving, inward change m the minds of 
mdividiiiils, which is not brought about solely by manipulating external influences such as laws, 
official syllabuses, uistructions, sanctions, or even money There seem to be certain laws of growth 
certain factors stimulate it, othersanhibilit When educational planners fail to recognise these laws, 
two kinds of miscalculations result 

^Planners who have not had extensive experience in educational admmistrauon rarely understand 
how difficult It is for teachers to change their classroom practice They seldom toiow the type of 
in-scrvice training that is necessary lo help average and bclow-average teachers make even limited 
changes Hus frequently means that the gap between an old syllabus and a new one is too wide 
for many teachers lo bndge 
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TIic pliiimers, will reqaire giKKi resiarcli data ba*^' a,'^ well as iiihiuiiation Jmra 
the ground level on whicli to make recomrnendauons tor c’lwingc. 1 Iciiec any kind 
of realistic planning has in mtiiide the school, the communu), the p mints, the 
teachers and the Hc-ads, along with professional organisation;, asul iig< ni„ics at the 
national/siate kivel But with alt otliei tat.lor-., we must inthule site nh iniuie critical 
factor ol political commitnient 

Sonic Reflections 

Limited experience has shown tliat the coinmimiiv is willing to hack up the 
efforts of govcrnment/non-govemtaciual agencies wiien they pt..'c,eive that the 
service given is rele-vant. C'ost has- olten been a in.'i)or Miiiiibliiu; lihsk to both 
quantitative and qualitative expansion. II a more patticipalive toiiii ol manage' 
nrientis at least given a fair tiial, including rcsponsibki partu ipation o! the teaching 
community, the cost lactot need not bexome so forbutding. I'lie, enoi moiis cicative 
talents of the teaching conuTiumly have not leally been given a senous and 
sustained chance, for expression 

The role definition of tlic NCHRT will also need a icvicw, by making it a much 
more used national educational resonicc, a major agency for research into .sjx-eific 
educational condiuons mid asitccus of the coruculnni and development of ex¬ 
emplar matenals and an institution for baining the trainers, apart from its aaeisory 
role to the Government for policy evolution, at die various state and regional 
levels. It should have a higher role and a more demanding role than this, namely 
to provide leadership, though model-huildng, lacihtation and support, and create 
a synergic alliance of the huge national teacher resource for expanding quality, in 
efficient and effective ways, without overlooking the equally urgent demands of 
equity. 
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Qualitative Fixpansion of SecoiMlJuj i'dni'atiwi 


A.SUKI'MARAN Nair 


Education in post-independent India has IxRjti ( niicised loi i etiahi m i|oi iiiade- 
quacies, the most important of which is us cinpluisis on qiianumtivi i'\pam'ion of 
the system at the cost of quality. Our major concern in developiiiji; the cihication 
system since independence has been to increase the reach ol education and make 
It available to all Our excessive concern for expanding the .si/e of the sy.steni can 
be justified to some extent m view of the fact that large sections of the people m 
the country did not have any exposure to education at all I lowevcr, imiisciimmatc 
expansion of the system ignoring the claims of quality led to a steady detcnni ation 
of educational standards at all levels When wc decided to clianneli.sc our scarce 
resources for the quantitative expansion of the system, wc overlooked the pos¬ 
sibility that such a step would ultimately negate even the small initial gams that 
we made through quantitative expansion Expansion of the education system is 
not an end in itself, but the means to an end—that of transforaimg our traditional 
society into a modem one Education in all democratic societies is praepsed as 
the major instrument of social change, and as a means of irdiislaimg naiumal goals 
and aspirations mto social realities For this to happen, it is cssi'iitutl that the 
education provided should be of appropriate quality. Ediicalinnal developments 
m India in the course of the past forty-four years belies die assiinipuon iliat it can 
bring about the desired changes m our social functioning, and hence ntxid.s to be 
radically restructured. lus high time that we make a ci ilical analysis ol ilic system, 
so as to identify its drawbacks and develop suitable guidelines lor rcsliucturing 
the system to enable it to perform the functions expected ol it 

Quest for Quality in Indian Education 

Any external observer of the development of Indian cdiic ation in the post¬ 
independent penod would end up with an impression that our policy-makers were 
not very much aware of the importance of quality But'the reports of the diifcrcnt 
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CoiniiiiS''i<His. 'viulIi " (ii.iicil Uk ’ivoil mji' id tlu“ sfunv a siiqiiising insight 

into the iicoii Ini iin|Mivi(ui ihe iiisiiiiv ol rtiiK.ihon. '1 he liitility of developing a 
sysKin \viUu)iii tpiaiily is .impiv Injthlp'hK'd by the vaiioiis Commissions—the 
Setomiary I'diKatum ('omimssion ( 1052 - 5 ihe hducaiion Commission (1964- 
66) and Natuniai t'oliev mi lOiiicatioii (1086) The words ol caution by the 
Eiidi'.ituin (loptfm) ih.d "ihe naive belief that all education is 

nccessaiili n,ooi!, Ivnh im tin, individual and society, and that it will lead to 
prugiess can he liarmliii .is it is misplis'cd', have not been taken seriously by the 
bincaiiciats m ihe s> acui 'liu' lepoit pioteeds to sjudl out the nalurc of the 
cdiRalioaih.il uill liiiiiic ihrdv .iied loiinsol nalional development In the words 
ol the C( imiii! ^ lion ' i he du eti link between cdiu alion, national development and 
piospeiily whu h ..c luis’e emiiliasised and in whicli we deeply believe, exists only 
whcie Ihe nalunuil sysiem is |UopeiIy oiganiscd, liom bolli qiialitalivc and quan¬ 
titative points ol '1 he t'oniiui .sum suggested that wc have to completely 

traiisloiin ihe ciuiieui .iiid pukcss ol ediiu'iiion il it has to deliver the goods 
expected ol u. 

Tiimsfoinutut* tlie f’mitmit am! Trot ess of Kducation 

What aie die lu.um inipedieiiis of a tiinilily-bascd system of secondary cduca- 
U01l‘^ 

Wc will CAamnic the coiiiept ol quality in relation to secondary education, 
agaiii.stthe baekgioiind oi the locoinmendalions made by tlie expert commissions 
and comniitUxs 'I'lie dif feient leporLs give many practical suggestions for making 
the system peiinrm its expected function- that of piodncmg human beings with 
the necessary knmvlcdgc and skills winch will enable tliem to perform ideally and 
optimally in all scctnis of life What type of education do wc require to develop 
the human beings ol tlu‘ kind dcscnbcxl above? What are the bottlenecks m the 
system lliaf stand m the way of ixiiforming its expected functions'^ This would 
require iliat we uieiitify die inadequacies of die picscnl system, remove such 
inadequacies and evolve new strategics and approaches to make the system 
functional 

Breaking Ki'si,stance to riiango 

The iini>ortant shoitconnngs ol the system of secondary education in the 
country have been highlighted m the reports of the different Commissions But 
before enkring into a discussion on the specific suggestions, there is an urgent 
need to consider a more basic factor that has stood in tlie way of reforming the 
system—resistance of the system to institutional change Opposing changes in all 
foi ms has been the banc of onr system It has shown a remarkable ability to resist 
reforms m any form. It is possibly because of this that the Commission thought it 
necessary to devote one full section of its recommendations to stress the need for 
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vigorous and biistiiincNl itnjilcnieaiauoii ol the rotonns '['he (ifu'cmnicnt o! India 
Resolulion which iiu'cculcd ihe .itiiioinnncnt ol lliis t'oiuniission, admits oui 
lailurc in iinplemcntiiig; the iieecled rotornis m the slatenicnt that “a wide and 
distressing gulf continues to persist between thought and auion ana progiammcs 
concerning the quality oC education, even when those were well- conceived and 
gcncially agreed lo.” 

Tlicie have been some inclleclivc aitempts, in the past, to implcnrenf soiac of 
the ina]oi iceonimciidalions But this was not done with sullicicnl political will 
01 smcciity He.ncc many oi these lelnrms were implemented only at the 
‘tcrmmologK'iil’ oi ‘ulealional’ level. Cosmetic iclorni;! ol tins kind, intioduced 
from time lo tune, tended to give the system an appearance ol modernity But such 
reforms were not stilficicnt to make any appreciable changes in the quality of 
education The sceiiauo ot school teaching has cnntiiuK'ci to he as bleak as ever 

Shortfalls of the System 

Tlic present scenaiio ot sclKwl teaching is one of lights and sliadcs But the 
shortfalls arc so numcioiis that the strong points never get highlighted. A tjiiick 
appraisal of some ot the major drawbacks of die system has been attempted m the 
pre.sent paper. 

Teaching of Mother longue 

Tlic modalities of leaching cliffercntsubjects have not changed to accommodate 
new educational thinking. Look at the way we teach the most important subject 
of the curriculum—the mother longue The teaching of the mother tongue con¬ 
tinues to he traditional Modern developments and approaches in language teach¬ 
ing are unknown to most teachers The Piagelian or the Gagnerian or the 
Chomskian approaches, which have revolutionised the nature and scope of lan¬ 
guage teaching, is yet to make any serious impact on the practice of language 
teaching m India What is still worse is the fact that we have given up ihe ideal 
practices in tradiuonal language teaching. Traditional language leadung, con¬ 
ceived in terms of developing the four-fold language abilities, heavy language 
drills and other related modalities, has been replaced by more incIlcciivc iccliih- 
ques—verbalisation, explanations and interpretations, Developing specialised 
skills like reading comprehension or listening comprehension, oi creative 
communication, are never stressed in teaching the mothei longue in most of 
our classrooms. The most basic language skill—pionunciation—has been a 
major casualty in language teaching at all levels. The subject-matter contained 
in the textbooks is usually dealt with at the information level Little wonder 
that the language skills learned through such ineffective techniques are not 
sufficient to answer the needs of pupils for learning subjects like science or 
mathematics. 

i\ 
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'leaching of Science timi Mathemaiu \ 

Teaclung of inaiheiiuiiics and scicno. in Indian schools follov/s a common 
pallcrn which is not very much diUc.cnt from ihc pattern used lor teaching 
inioimation-bavcd subjects like history oi social sindics, The whole process is 
conceived as nothing nioic than inlonnation tiansfer Scientific pnnuplcs and 
matlicmalical theoicms aic presented in the vcibal form, williout giving the pupils, 
an oppouunity to nitciiialise the meaning ot what ss picsAuted, Tlie modern 
edueatioiial concepts like scll-expeuiiientaiion and sell activity winch would help 
pupils to acquia knowledge (ir^t-hand, are not piacuscn m most ol die schools 
The inoie comprehensive models lollowcu in the advanced educational 
systems—piocess-bascd Icmnmg ol science, fur esamjile—which involve steps 
like helping students ici ideniify ical problems in the area through first-hand 
obsei-valion, helping them to cenvori ilieir observations into testable hypotheses 
and design ('xpciimenlal situations to test thcii validity, actual test against col¬ 
lected data, etc , liave not yet [iccolated mio the system 'Ihc curriculum expen- 
mcnis like those ul tlic PSSC oi die Cliem-Sludy Gioup have made only an 
insigniticant uupcKt on oiu system The science ciirueiila in die 'ichools of the 
country, by and kirgo, ai? liansactcci thiough the convcnuonal verbal modes of 
coranmnuadion, llic olt-iepeatcd maxim of science education that “science is doing” 
still conimiics to lx; an elusive ideal. The same verbal methods arc followed, with 
small vanatioiis, in tcaclimg mathematics rraclitional curricula in mathematics are 
paraded in the name of modem malhematic’s Modem mathematics topics are taught 
without a full undci stand mg of llisii iinplicaiions The tact that modem mathematics 
as a movement was inh-oduced to coiicct die old notion of equating mathematics 
teaching with number-based drills and problem-solving is not known to many of our 
ciiriicalum fiameis and tcaclicis The concept that madiematics has to be developed 
as a typical deducuve science which can accommodate widiin its bioad logical 
fram-ewoik, a wide variety ol novel clcmcnLs olhci dian niimbeni (e g, sets, matrices, 
vectors, etc) and a wide vai lety of new operations (e g, rotations, enlargements, 
translai ions and old opci ations like addition and mulbplicadon given extended mean¬ 
ings), 1 .S yet to make an impact on our educational thinking 

Teaching of Social Studies 

Teaching of social studies and humanities follows an almost parallel course. 
Modem assumptions in teaching of history—like achieving the goals of social 
leconstruction, or developing a better attitude towards the democratic institutions 
and process—^have not influenced the thinking of our teachers How many of our 
social studies teachers have really assimilated the concept of integrated teaching 
of dilfercnt .social science subjects, or the distinction between ‘somal studies* and 
‘social science*'! The whole teaching-learning process in our schools ultimately 
degenerates into a cheap exercise in information mongering 
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Half-hearted OpetnnfM,s af Ohrmru iihit Anm 

Indian education has, by and large, ashigircd an nninipotiani place foi co- 
curncular activities. Co-airriciilar aciiviitcs arc seldi'm given tlie impoitancc that 
they deserve in achieving balanced development «S individuals. How many 
schools in the country will l)C willing to practise dramiuits or music or painting 
or craftwork as part of the mam curritulutn operations'^ How many ol our schools 
believe in the educational potential ol physical education or work-expci icnce? The 
fate of .some of the ambitious programmes launched by the country under captur¬ 
ing laMs like ‘work-centred education’ or ‘.siK'ially uselul produciive woik’ will 
convince one of die lact that our teacliing community docs not believe in such 
‘lads* All such programmes died a natural death in the bands of teachers who 
equated education with verbalisation in the so-called ‘serious’ school subjects. 

Failure to Induct Modern Ft actires 

The methodology used by icaehci.s (d the loose fiamework ol instructional 
operations would qualify for die status of a racdiodology) i.s ba.scd on the time¬ 
worn concepts of teaching and learning. 'Hie vestig|.s of what was umght as 
‘general methods of teaching’ in training colleges during the first few decades of 
the present century, still pervade the teaching scene in our schools Modem 
instructional strategies centred round the latest scienufic principles of learning, 
and developments m educational technology which have now become popular in 
the advanced educational systems of the world, have not been accepted by a vast 
majonty of our teachers. It is known that someof the modem models of instruction 
and the technological supports used for presenting these models can augment the 
efficiency of the teaching-learning process several-fold. The popular curriculum 
experiments in different school subjects (e g SMP, Nuffield Science, Integrated 
Malhs-Science, etc.) need to be studied for their adaptability to Indian conditions 
Modem concepts like learning treated as behaviour modification, designing tech¬ 
nology-based learning strategies, designing the curriculum for specific subjects, 
using the latest pedagogic principles, more extended use of taihnological soft¬ 
ware and hard-ware, etc., still remain a distant dream for the school system m 
India. 

Defective Methods of Evaluating Educational Outcomes 

Evaluating the outcomes of educaUon is yet anollicr grey area in the system 
The traditional methods of testing and exammauon still pervade the scene Only 
marginal reforms are introduced from time to time Modem approach to evaluation 
based on the redefinition of outcomes in terms of theoretically classihed be¬ 
haviours (e.g., Taxonomy of Educational Outcomes) is yet to get complete accep¬ 
tance in the hands of our teachers Evaluating process outcomes (especially in 
science), the concept of formative evaluation and other modem developments 
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have not bcx;ri miestrrUcd into our cdiicanonai piactice. Some ot the modem 
teeliniques like normative interpretation ol examination scores, grading, iccording 
cducatmnal growdi in tuniulativo iccords, etc , aie not known to most teachers, 
not to siieak of more specialised techniques like maintaining developmental 
s profiles of individual students, diagnosis of learnmg difficulties and remedial 
teaching, compensatory educational piograinmes for those with cultural hand¬ 
icaps, etc 1 liC common support services like educational and vocational guidance, 
connselhn:!, etc. aic almost non-existent. 

Lad oj F.rir(iiitu};t‘menf to Innovative Praciues 

- The education sysli'in m the country is one which has never encouraged or even 
tolerated any oiiginalily oi innovation. Because of its ngidity, even the small 
numbci ot mnnvaiivc icsicl'i rs m the system shy away from attempting anything 
new Teachers who urii'ersiaiu! tl c value ot cdutaliDnal lesearch are lew. The very 
smtill number of tet.cbcrs who ergage in research do .so only foi improving tlieir 
academic ciedentuiK, they are sehiu.'i moiivaicd by ilic real to solve the ‘real’ 
problems they face in iheir piolessioirai perloimunce. Action research which is 
very popular among puictismg toachcis m ihc educationally advanced countries 
(practised as a method of iinpiovuig tls ir iTcrfoiTnance) has not become popular 
in the countiy 

Non-acceptance ofS( tenlific Mana}>enient Models 

The adimnisiration and management of the school system is another major area 
of our educational opeiaiions which needs to be revolutionised. The outmoded 
bureaucratic and hierarchic models (long discontinued in all advanced educational 
systems) still pervade the system Hieiarchy-based inspection and supervision 
piactices need to be replaced by modem practices like participatory supervision, 
and decentralised democratic administrative practices. Scientific planning of 
education is also not very much m evidence Professional management of educa¬ 
tion remains to be accepted as a day-to-day practice in education, Traditional 
curricula, conventional teaching nie^ods, and out-dated management practices 
charactenze the system 

Lack of Faith in Scientific Practices 

The foregoing observations have not been made to suggest that our system of 
school education is totally ignorant of modem trends and practices. In fact, there 
have been concerted efforts by the national agencies like the NCERT, the NEPA, 
Universities, State Institutes of Education and SCERT’s to acquaint the teachers 
and educational systems with new praclicesmnd new thinking on education. But 
except in tlie case of a few very committed institutions, these new practices have 
not been pul into practice Even when certain reforms are accepted and introduced 
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wilh 'laU' p.UioiiajH' k r vmhI c'Hitcii ciiiuaiiwri, Muially iivlul puHlumve 
w!)rk), ,i'<. [tKiiliscd Hi milIi a w.i\ that t!u‘ U'adisnj^ toiiHiiiiiHty and ihe 

‘iciu'tai [iLibhc MHHi li) a thi'ii iailli in itic icloims 

rat aiiti'tei.s of Quality IniprovitMiu'nt 

n \sc aiialy’-c the irt'oninu iidaliOiiHtil lliedillcieiitkoiiiniiHSKins,' tail.ng with 
Ilk' Si-coudary I'diikation <\imniissnm t,l');i2-.HQ, In the latest, "u iiie National 
Polity nil \ dinaium (Pi-Sti) and tiic Rqioa td tfio Hauianiuiu (’omuiutec, we 
I'onii', aiui's a itmnbu ot m'poitanl ideas kn uiiiiuivine the quality ul school 
ediKMlion Ul tU-' inuiitry 1 j>.aiii\'h'N ul sueh HiigpeMioti. an* the lue ol dynamic 
lucihods ul teac hni)'„;'ivini; a vuc ational bit^ to the Sk.itoo) ciuiituliun, diwiMlica- 
liori ol tOiirses, pioinuliun ol naiioiial eon^tioUMU'ss lliiouali ediicauou, develop¬ 
ing a toinmim school sydeni lor tlio coiifiiiv, relaiiiig edutaium to hie tluniigh 
apiiioitnate toriiis ot woiK-cxpeueiice, iniprownq the quality o< leaclieis and 
teuxher tiauinq;, dx velopuiy, llexihdily aiid dynamism in llic adiniiiisiraiive sluic- 
luic, dcvelopiup tlciiio'ralic values conceiving cdiicaliou as huuuin lesouice 
development, scienu'-lmsed restructuring of society, etc , to cite only a le.w Not 
many ol these leioniincndaiions nave tK*cn implemented m tuiy system,me man¬ 
ner, despite the- i’ac l lliat most of these aic valid for all edik.alioiml systems toi all 
tunes 

Ihc suggestions lor qualitative impiovcmenl ot stxundaiy cducaiioii 'si MC 
country need to be evolved against tlie baclcgiound ol the rccommcntiaLioris of llie 
caihcr (’omniissions and considering the realmes ot the educational set no ol the 
country at jiiesent and also on the basis ol some of the modern dcvelopinciiLs in 
educational theory and practice 

Operatioiiiil Model ol Secondary Education for India 

An integrated and holistic approach of the kind discussed above would help us 
to develop an operational model which would ensure an ac ceiitable level ot cpiality 
in the system, We have to loconceptulisc or rcvisiiahse the sy stem in terms oi the 
maior ccmsidcralions discussed above, and dtwelop a model which would aiiswcr 
the current demands ol quality education 

We may define the broad parameicis of c|iia]ily in secondaiy education m icnns 
of tlic lollowmg opciaPonal mstrunicntalilics 

pt) chc expected Itehavioiir changes to bo cllccted Llirough education arc spell 
out in all detail .so as to be intelligible to all those who arc exinncctcd witli 
the operation ot die system, 

(.b) a cuiriculum, which when lunsactcd will produce the expected behaviour 
changes, and is designed using accepted cducalional principles and prac¬ 
tices, 
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(0 a lull range oi insinirtit)nal Mtaieg.es (ingcilier wiih lUc tolal tcchiiologtcal 
supjxtn) ate idcniilied kn (mrittiluni IransaelK/i., 

(d) Uic ideal iiiudcl,'! ot evahnilu.n aie w(/rkcd oul auci used to decide whether 
al! tilt' cspeeled hcliavioisr ihangos have Ixxn aeliieved by all tlic pupds 
m Lite target gtuiips, aiul 

(e) sitcnalii aHy designed tnan igeniem systems arc ttsccl to ensure tliat the 
sfAial gtial. set !oi the .system are attained 

Some piaeiiciil Mitigedions lot ieloiniuig the system iitive been woikcd out, 
keepi'A’ in »ew tuc above oixantnimd mtidc! as a bioad tiumcwoiK tor action 


SiiSpAst ;ms lor «* fu« mg the Sy'.tem 

Somo of itic (uM'Ojla.j , iggcstumsloi u'MuKtnrmg the system (worked out on 
the bays ot the abuts, muds!, .to pictcnted Iwlow. 

(i) National Cutnciiiiurt ’'‘flu \ joi Scumdary lulurauon 

One ol the most m.poii m! thav . xks m iltc operation ol the system of school 
education Hi the coimliy is (hat we have tailed to evolve and implement a national 
policy on cducaiion Doubtless, wc had tc/rral national policy lonnulations of a 
recommendatory luitiiie, on the iiuuUthties to be adopted for reforming the system 
But wc have iiovet attempted to < oaceivc the, sysicin m the whole country as a 
single entity and opeiate it as a ‘ang'o cuiiiy, 'Ilic ‘iccomniendatory’ reforms 
suggested were oulicr not aecopicd by tlie .states oi were not implemented propei- 
ly. The absence of u single agency ni the couniiy lo ovct '-ce the implementation 
X operations resulted in the distorted tmplciuontaiion ol the suggestions. It is neces¬ 
sary that theic sltoiiUl lie a single agency which will have the constitutional and 
administrative authority to implement the refortna which are nationally accepted, 
and ovensee ilie implcmenialinn operations at different levels. It will only be 
proper that the Ministry ol Hamtui Resource Development be given the authority 
and die respon.sibihty for impiemcnUng the national policy relating to secondary 
cducauon Tlic necessary con.stitutional amendments may be enacted to give fuU 
authority to the MURD to ixiikirin tins task. TTic MHRD may authorise a national 
agency like the NCTiRT as the iiitplcmcnUiUon agency in this regard. The Ministry 
may delegate some ol its pov/ei.s to the NCERT and SIEs or the SCERTs. The 
central agency .should develop a single curriculum for Standards IX to XII (with 
aoequatc flexibility to include content areas relevant to the needs of individual 
states) and 'ovci.see' its operation ior a minimum period of 10 years to start with. 
The aullionty tor running tlic .secondary school stage of education may be handed 
back to the state alter this period, if necessary A unified examination scheme has 
to be accepted all over the country— the Indian Secondary Examination (ISE) at 
the end ol Standard X and the Indian Higher Secondary Examination (MSE) at 
the end of Standard XII The modalities should be evolved by the MHRD in 
consultation witli the states and on the model laid down by the NPE The examina¬ 
tions should be conceived in such a way as to maintain the highest standards and 
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intematKiiialiwifidiabilily,iiml alvi w fii m wiiii dui iicilmiia! u iiiir incniA Hie 
.sysieni ilwlf shm/id Iwvc .vuiiicicnf floibilHy itt Alij’l ihcll hi liiiiciiiif i,ysteni 
letiiiimnienis and imlivsiliiid kJiHrij; Ki'd'. lk‘ UTUliuiif'. 'Junild lie aaepted 
* ihe only u’tofmved qmdilitiitHin loi i nt'y wiu lniilict tdin alw'i and ti enni- 
mcnty jobs all iivci the coiitiiry. 

'ihe tK’iv iiaiienal ',ystciu wdl ptciciilx* ih O'tvn ciiiauiliini, iCAihunts and 
esaminaliuii and also d(;vcliip and (hsxtiiinatf sctenlilii' inlomiaiwii i uiicHiiing 
die insluKlion.iI \ijalegies to be itdo|i!d Quality niiilwHK i''xikiiiLs, teathers' 
handbooks, iniiids’ workiiooks, jupiilcnieniaiy rc.idcis, auilai video siifipoitod 
uishuctionaliiatiagi‘s,ducsli(ml)aifo,i.us’,ii!!sU(,-it'inL'di;tlii.H'kai;i‘s,t!( sboiiW 
also be devclo[H.'d on a large scale and made availalile K; all the ^cIkihIs of the 
eotintry an a part ol the new national ciiiiiciiluni policy Nahoiul i ei ut leatioii will 
help to slandardisc and coniiol the quality ol educational oirml ioiin m ilie i ountry, 
'Hie .idoption of sueii a.syslem will also hi of immense help in achieving the more 
important goal - dial o) nalioiail inlcj’ialion 
01 ) Operaimul Slraieginfor Imple/mrnii Ihe Ndlwnnl Cisiwulmi Fohn 
llic new policy which wc may lx; lahelled as ihc National C'liriiculiiin Policy 
(NCP) will have to be operationally dcfiiicd in terms ol the .scheme ol cxtiiniiia” 
lion, mcdiuin ol instruction, instructional strategies, level of achievement ex¬ 
pected, etc. Such specifications will help to keep the smntkuds at tlic highest 
possible level. The level should be periodically reviewed The NChRf may lx; 
given this responsibility tmd also llie responsibility to develop die tnsiriiciional 
raaicnals, suppt materials, and feed-back mechanisms tor the operation ol tlie 
national curriculum. 

The new system should dctinc expected quality m precise terms, in terms 
ol curricular conlenl, operationally defined behavioural outcomes, question 
banks, ideal itistrucuonal strategics and materials, diagnostic-remedial ap¬ 
proaches to be adopted, norms to be reached, etc The use of scientifically 
designed instructional approaches would help lo professionalise educational 
operations Tlie system should also use professional mcdiods loi wiirkiiig die 
system; research-based decision-making, adoption ol modern niMiuctioiial 
strategies and technological accessories, etc Scientifically developed instruc¬ 
tional packages should be used for dealing with the talented, giltcd and ciea- 
live children, slow learners, culturally disadvantaged and other such groups 
letiuirmg special instructional iteatment, Materials lor self-lcaniing should be 
developed and popularised 

Evaluation should be comprehensive enough to include all the expected out¬ 
comes It should also be designed in such a manner as to assess piogrc.ssively the 
higher-level outcomes like analysis or syntlicsis of Bloom’,s Taxonomy, dimen¬ 
sions of logiraland critical tlimkmg, dimensions ol cieativc ihiilkmg like fluency, 
originality, etc. Model test items should bo placed williin the leacli ol all the 
teachers The test items would seivcas an imliial dcllnition of expcctal sBntiards 
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and quality of pcrlormante The model items should uwer the unusual areas like 
affective and psychomotor outcomes, process-based outcomes, etc. 

(m) Integration of Curricular and Co-curricular areas 

An important limiUition in our present thinking on the school curriculum is that 
we are unwilling to treat co-cumcular areas as part of the curriculum The 
irrational distinction between curricular and co-curricular areas has resulted in the 
exclusion of many co-cun icular lu-eas with strong educational potential, in favour 
of the conventional areas Co-curricular areas, when imaginatively used, can act 
as effective supports for curricular learning The educational potential of 
dramatics in learning ol history or Iiicralurc. or ol science club acuvities in science 
learning, is not oftc.n fully explored by die system. Many of die affective and 
psychomotor skills are better acquired in co-curricular learning situations. 

A large number of co-curncular activities like pamtmg, mu,sic, drawing, danc¬ 
ing, dramatics, science clubs, physical education and yoga, etc should be treated 
as part of the formal leammg .system to be provided by the schools. These subjects 
should be taught by qualified teachers and supervised by specialists appointed by 
district-level agencies conirollmg education. Yoiiili festivals luid inter-school 
competitions in such areas will help to boost the importance of iliese areas, and 
get them integrated with the main curricular areas 
(iv) Mother longue as the Medium of Instruction 

An imponiuit lactor that i.s critical in deciding tlic quality of edPcaiion is the 
medium of instnicuon adopted by die .system Tlic superloniy of die modicr tongue 
as the vehicle of communication is rather wcll-acccptcd. Mother-tongue is the natural 
vehicle for thinking, comprehending and communicating with olhers Even without 
any rigorous training, every child will have a minimum repertoire of language skdls 
in the mother tongue which will help him to aS-Similate anything presented in that 
language, Use of other languages like English or Hindi (fornon-Hindi-spcaking areas) 
would make learning more dilHeult. Also it is very unusual that we get a teacher who 
has achieved die required coiiqxitcncc in llic other language used for msirucUon, 
Consider the case of Englisli-mcdiuin .scluxils which are very popular in ihc country 
Even granting dial llic teacher widi all die skills in English language is available, he 
has to addre.ss a group of sludcnts who do not possc.sS' all these skills Much of ihc 
subdc mciuiings and complex concepts to be conveyed in subject areas like science 
or mathematics is not lully conveyed to the students Tins results in a partial or even 
a dustoried undcr.'.tanding of what i.s conveyed The cumulative effect of such learning 
deficiencies would ultimately become visible as low standards of attainment m the 
subjects learned The low quality of original research in the counuy could often be 
traced back to the low aiuiinmcnt ol students in English language, the medium ol 
instruction in higher educauon 

The medium should be compulsorily made the mother tongue for all students 
at least up to Standard VII Any deviation from this rule should be permitted only 
•n very exceptional cases But Enclish can be retained as a common subject for 
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all. The switching on to English or any other medium may be permitted m 
exceptional cases (on the basis of a test) for those who want to change the medium 
in Standard VIII. But the medium of instruction at the higher secondary stage 
(Standards XI and XII) may be English or the mother tongue or any other 
appropnate language in* use. The use of the mother tongue as the medium of 
instruction requires that quality textbooks, supplementary books and additional 
libraiy reading materials are developed for the purpose in all major Indian lan¬ 
guages. A three-year time-liinit may be set for this U-ansiUon and for the prepara¬ 
tion of basic materials, reference books, etc 
(v) Watching Individual Growth and Development 

The present practice of treating the classioom as the unit of teachmg and 
ignoring the needs of the individual learner has done much harm to the quality of 
education. The ideal pracUcc is to watch every learner separately, and make an 
assessment of his progress in every major area of human development, and 
applying corrections wherever needed. The individual learner has to be helped to 
learn at a rale consistent with his abilities and disposiuon. The nse of modem 
technologies of educaoon makes it possible to individualise teaching-learning 
situauons rnuch mote than was possible in the conventional classrooms. All 
schools should be encouraged to mamtain a ‘development record’ or ‘growth 
profile’ of all them pupils and use this as a base for designing individualized 
learning situations, available in the form of learning packages, programmed and 
computer-assisted learning matenals, etc A cumulative record of the growth of 
the individual m respect of all educationally significant dimensions is to be 
maintained by the teachers A total growth record of this kind would keep the 
teacher on the alert about the individual’s learning needs and gaps. In the face of 
this information, the teacher will be belter moUvated to provide remedial instruc¬ 
tion to close the learning gaps detected All aspects of growth (physical and health 
data, psychological, social, environmental and educational data, biographical data, 
etc.) get recorded on this growth profile The teachers will have to be specially 
Uained to develop experUse to perform this task with sufficient degree of objec¬ 
tivity. The profile would be of great help in correcting educational inadequacies, 
behavioural disorders, and assisting the individual student m the choice of optional 
subjects, vocations, etc. 

(vi) Specifying a Minimum Learning Continuum 

The system of recording the growth of individual pupils can be made more 
meaningful if together with the achievement in each subject, there is provision for 
recording the development of minimum learning skills expected in a subject at 
each educational level Formative evaluation concepts of Bloom and his as¬ 
sociates, and the Minimum Learning Continuum model popularised by the 
NCERT, can be used for following the educational growth of individual pupils. 
The non-detention policy followeld m some of the state systems in the country, 
however attracuve it would appear in theory, has done the greatest harm to the 
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quality education I’he. adoption of such slioit-sighlcd policies has freed teachers 
from all obligations to show conercic results. Promotion from one class to another 
should be on the basis of minimum essential tasting at each level, All the basic 
skills expected ol students at a particular stage can be specified and all students 
should be enabled to achieve all tliesc skills as minimum evidence of learning. 
The system should be made acrounlabic foi its performance. 

(vii) Bridging the Gap houvceti the School and the Community 

I'lie ever-increasing distance between Uie school and the community often 
affects die proper I uncHoning of educational institutions, and has contributed to 
the declining of the quality of education. All enlightened educational systems have 
accepted iho need to bung the .school and the community into close partnership 
Tliey have devised m-biiilt niechanism.s for ‘bringing the community into the 
school’ and foi ‘taking the school out to the community’ Tlic interlinking of,the 
school and the communily can be of help in improving the quality of education 
in two ways* the community keeps a close vigilance over what is happening in 
the .school; the community steps into the scliool when it needs help Forming 
‘parent-teacher’ or ‘parent-tcachcr-sludenl’ associations is one of the most popular 
methods of secunng die desired community-.school intcrlmkage Educated people 
m the community under thus system, help in teaching, performing cxtra-cducauon- 
al functions ot the .school (c.g. library organisation), and in running the co-cur- 
ricular piogrammcs Schools can involve the parents in organising school-day 
celebrations and odicr functions, rural exhibitions and fairs, school beautification 
programmes and a niimtx'r of similai* activities. Students can be taken to the 
community for social service and developmental activities, conduct of community 
surveys, etc The formation of Ltxial Education Authonties like those in existence 
in the USA or the UK, would ensure that community leaders actively.participate 
in guiding and directing school activities. The community leaders, under this 
system, understand and watch the problems of the school and involve themselves 
in solving the school problems. 

(vin) Defining and Acquiring Minimal Facilities for Schools 
The designing of a total structure of the kind indicated above would require 
some minimal school facilities in the form of buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
playgrounds, theatres, gymnasia, workshops, audio-visual centres, sanitary 
facilities and a range of essential equipments like the radio, audio recorder, video 
recorder, personal computers, sports materials, laboratory equipments, workshop 
tools, agricultural implements, etc Each school should (with state and community 
assistance) attempt to develop these minimum facilities on the basis of a time- 
bound plan. The national policy frame should also specify the minimum require¬ 
ments for a secondary school of average size, as also the number of teaching and 
non-teaching personnel required for running the system. A time-bound 
programme has to be set in motion A fivc-yeai period may be set for the purpose. 
The Slate Directoiates should be made responsible for effecting this change. We 
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may also have to Hunk al a plan tor raising ai least pan ot the liintls needed for 
the improvements fruin the comniiinity. The states may also think of raising a 
special education cess for raising die needed funds There should txj a strong 
aticrnpLio mobilise die lesoiirces from the cumnuiniiy (wherever ixissible) and 
the community leaders and the parcni-tcachcr associauons may be made respon¬ 
sible for raising necessary fiimls Yet another possibility lor raising lunds for the 
purpose is to create a development fund by collecting small deposits' f rom studenis, 
Students who can at ford may be persuaded to pay amouiiLs viuymg from say 
Rs KX)/' to Rs 1(X)()/-, to l>c collceicd at the time of adrni.s.sion, on condition that 
it will be returned at the time of then leaving the schixil This liind can he used 
for impmving school laciliLtes, schixil beaiililication schemes and other such 
developmental activities. 

(1x1 Sciantiftc Diinsion-nuiUnn and Munuf’emcnl of Education 

Dccision-rnakmg in the field of secondary education needs to he profes¬ 
sionalised tuid placed on a scientific looting We have to replace subjective 
clcxiision-making in the system, by scicntilic mcdiods. All decisions m the field 
have to be taken by professionally qualified educational cxpciis. This would also 
imply the training ot a large numbci of educational inanagcns who have -the 
competence to take research-based decisions on all important problems facing the 
system In fact, every aspect of lire functioning ol the system—curuculum 
development, textbook prepaialien, instructional supervision, evaluation, admini¬ 
strative decisions, organisational changes, cic. will have to be managed by trained 
professionals m the field. We should develop a cadre ol specialists m each of the 
sub-disciplincs of education and place them in critical positions before introducing 
the reforms. We require curriculum and evaluation specialists in various subjects, 
specialists in textbook preparation, specialists in school administrations and su¬ 
pervision and a host ol other specialists, if we have to run the system on the lines 
suggested above We also need trained educational technologists who can develop 
the needed educational software and learning packages, and also assrst the system 
to acquire the appropriate technological hardware and put them to use. 

(x) Better Stiatcgiesfor Teacher Preparation and Teacher hnpiovement 

The quality of teachers in a system of education is possibly the most crucial 
determinant of its quality. We have to ensure that only the light type ol people 
enter the field of teaching, at least in the future. Also, we have to see that those 
who have entered the system be enabled to improve their teaching .skills and 
competencies through appropriate in-scrvicc progiammcs The quality ol pre-ser¬ 
vice teaching programmes has also to be impioved The prc-servicc preparation 
of teachers m India is very weak and needs to be vitalised in many ways The 
present one-year B Ed course is too short a period to effect lasting impact on the 
trainees The fact that this is ihc shortest professional programme in existence in 
the country should force teacher-educators to take a second lo' at the 
programme For most of the other professional courses, die period vanes iram 3-5 
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years or even more. i iruction m the essential theoretical knowledge and the 
practice of teaching together needs a minimum of two years’ preparation It is 
seen that teachers coming onto! themtcgialedfive-yctirB A /B.Ed.orB.Sc /B.Ed 
programmes turn out to be bettci teaclieis than those com'iig out of tlie conven¬ 
tional tcachcr-traimng colleges The duration of the pre-service Paining program- 
itics should be of two years Tlic course may Ixi redesigned as a master’s, 
programme (like M.Ed , Secondary fiducaiion) or more specialised courses like 
M.S Ed (Master of Science Education), M.L.Ed. (Master of Language Educa¬ 
tion), etc The training progiamnies should be conceived to develop the basic 
pedagogic skills and subjcct-maiicr contpctcncics to teach (lie classes from Stand¬ 
ards IX to XII The selection for the new iwo-ycai courses should be on the basis 
of a wutten test, a National Selection Test for Teachers (conducted eitlier by the 
NCERT 01 the UC7C), followed by a piacUcal test m teaching. 

In-service training loi tcachcis also needs special attention. Focused m-service 
programmes will have to be organised by the SIEs and the SCERTs on a planned 
basis, to meet the icquircmcnLs ot the national cuiricnlum and the national objec¬ 
tives. The needed in-service progiammcs can be covered through the distance 
education methods, with the help of the IGNOU or other universides which arc 
willing to take up this responsibility. The adoption of the new mode of in-service 
training will not only cut down the costs of training, but will also increase its 
quality and reach. The practical aspects relating to teacher .skills can be covered 
using audio and video recorded matenals Such materials illustrating teaching 
skills, tcaclung techniques, etc. may be made available to the schools direct or 
through mobile units Every teacher should be expected to take at least one 
certificate course of this kind (each of three months’ duration). Completion of 
three such courses should entitle a teacher for receiving an Advanced Diploma 
in Education (A.Dip.Ed) Complelion of one certificate course should be made 
a pre-condilion for the sanctioning of increments to teachers. The completion 
of an Advanced Diploma m Education should entitle a teacher for three 
increments The Directorate of Education should meet the expenses for the 
in-servicc courses. 

The prc-servicc courses in Icachcr education should cover modem develop¬ 
ments in the psychology of education, educational evaluation, instructional 
models, educational technology, remedial teaching, educational admimstration 
and management, and action research, as well as new instructional strategies m 
different school subjects. Tcaclicr recruitment should also be remodelled on the 
basis of more defensible techniques. Teacher aptitude tests, practical demonstra¬ 
tion of teaching, etc., should be used for future teacher recruitments, in addition 
to their performance in teacher education courses 
(xi) Other Major Reforms Needed 

There are many more urgent things on which action is needed for effeenng 
qualitative improvement of secondary educahon. In fact, it is difficult or impos- 
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siblc to cover all ol them. But some of the more impirtant aspects which need 
attention as a part of tiualuy improvement, are briefly listed Ivlow 

• developing curricular mcxlchs anti autlio-vidai .supported instructional pack¬ 
ages for promoting national mtegrauon; 

• inlegratuig work-expcnence and vocalionalisation iii the gencrdl cur¬ 
riculum; 

» ensuring accountability for professional perlorrnance of teachers through 
suitable forms of community assessment; 

" rewarding superior teaching performance and innovations through fellow¬ 
ships, and direct selection to higher posmon.s in the sy.sumi, 

" devising scientific methods for teacher promotions and reti uitmepl; 

• designing suitable training programmes for educational managers and 
academic supervisors, 

» refomung the scheme of scluiol examinations and certification meiliods by 
combining internal and external examination mark.s, u‘.e of grading, and 
recording tlic total growth profiles. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion is intended to focu.s our attenuon on some of die more 
important aspects of secondary etlucalion which need urgent reform and restruc¬ 
turing, if we want to develop a secondary education system which will lie able to 
face the national challenges. The phenomenal increase which wc Iiavc achieved 
in school education in post-independent India will not be of much use to the 
country unless it is followed up by a systematic policy for quality improvement. 
The suggestions presented above are by no means exhaustive. TTie reforms sug¬ 
gested here are those which appear to be more critical than others in effechng a 
total change The paper is intended to provoke more cnucal thinking about our 
current practices and encourage our decision-makers to use modem pedagogic 
principles for evolving better operational strategies and organisational modeks. 
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The past is invariably related with the present In fact, the present is because of 
our actions in the past and hence, the future will be dependent upon our present 
thinking, perceiving, planning and acUons. 

The mam aim of this paper is to project the future trends in secondary education 
and critically examine the present strategies with a view to suggesting suitable 
changes for future 

A look at the past will be helpful to understand the present position of secon¬ 
dary education. 

Critical Assessment of Developments in Secondary Education 

Secondary education, which was once considered to be the “Weakest Link in 
Indian Education" by the Secondary Education Commission, 1952-53, is now in 
crisis There are four distinct periods m the history of Indian education 
a ancient and medieval period, 
b. Bnlish period, 

c post-mdependcncc period I (1947-66), 
d. post-indcpcndcnce period 11 (1966-1991). 

About the first period, it will be enough to say that education in some indigenous 
way existed in India for thousands of years and India was the leader in ancient 
times in the field of education 

The Britishers wanted to got the help of Indians in running the Government, 
which seems to be the mam thrust of education dunng them rule. A great landmark 
in the history of Indian education, the Woods Despatch of 1854, considered how 
useful and practical knowledge suited to every station of life might be best 
conveyed to the great mass of the people who were utterly incapable of obtaining 
any education worth the name by their unaided efforts 
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'Ole Hunter Commi'i'iKm, 1882 recommended that the Government should take 
the entire responsibility of primary crhication, leaving secondary education to 
private enterprise. 

From 1905-1917 was the penal of rise of nationalism in our country and the 
movement for mother-tongue as the medium of instruction .started Dunng the 
period 1917 to 1947 there were four major reporLs' 

1. Calcutta University Commission Rcpon~-19l9. 

2. Hartog Committee Report—1929. s 

3. Abbot-Wood Report—19.37. 

4. Sargent Report-—1944. 

The mam thrusts of ilic.se report,s were* 
a Starting of intermediate colleges, 

b. Diversification of curricula leading to commercial careers, 

c. Starting of a hierarchy of vocational in.sliiutions, 

d. Branching of schools into two calegones; Academic and Technical. 

This period witnessed enormous expansion in secondary schails. In 1916-17 

the total number ol secondary schools was 4883 in the country, which rose lo 
12693 in the year 1947-48 and the total number of pupils was 924770 in 1916-17 
which rose to 2953,995 in 1947-48, 

After Independence four bodies examined secondary education; Tarachand 
Committee—1948; University Education Commission~1948-49, Secondary 
Education Commission—1952-53, and Education Commission—1964-66. The 
Tarachand Committee suggested opening of multipurpose scliools. TTie University 
Education Commission suggested twelve years of study at school including inter¬ 
mediate college, whereas the Secondary Education Commission suggested 8-i 3+3 
system of education and diversificauon of courses and reform in examination 
system. The Education Commission 1964-66 suggested higher secondary stage of 
2 years, equalisation of opportunities and strengthening of multipurpose schools. 
Tins penod witnessed rise in number of high/highcr secondary schools from 7288 
(1950-51) to 35773 (1970-71) and multipurpose schools nil m 1950-51 to 255 in 
1955-56 to 2625 in 1970-71. The percentage of scliool-gomg population also rose 
from 5.3 to 20.4 dunng the period 1950-51 lo 1970-71 The results of matricula¬ 
tion examination between 1951-52 and 1965-66 ranged from 42 lo 48,5 per cent. 
It means that in no year was the result 50 per cent or above. The following trends 
have emerged in secondary education during the past few decades 

1. A trend of academic schools to multipurpose schools with vocational 
streams. 

2 Diversification of curricula 
3. Reforms in examinations. 

4 Change of structure from 8-f 3-1-3 to \0+2+Z and consequent emergence of 
Higher Secondary Schools. 
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If we think of Uve effect of historical development on Indian psyche, we can 
very well observe that at the beginning of the 20tli century education was con¬ 
sidered to be a luxury and most of the parents were not ready to send their 
daughters to schools and even in case of boys it was not expected to send them 
to schools in 80 percent of families During the 1950s the picture became totally 
positive wherein education was valued, and die last decade of the 20tb century 
education is considered to be a ‘'Prize Possession” and scenes of big crowds in 
the compounds of schools for admission, are a common sight for anyone to see 
in any part of India. It means that education has become not only a value but also 
an aspiration. The country is experiencing not only knowledge explosion but also 
‘aspiiauon explosion’ 

Various Dimensions of the Present Position 

In pursuance of the recommendation of the Education Commission—1964-66, 
the country embarked on a new pattern of education, that is, 10-i-2-r3. All the states 
have implemented this pattern. The major thrust of this pattern was to bnng 
uniformity m the structure of Indian Education—and also the vocationahsation of 
education to avoid the blind rush towards higher education. The implementadon 
of the scheme of vocationalisadon of educauon lacked the following. 

1. defined infrastructure and salary schedules for technical teachers, 

2 appropriate courses required in the local community, 

3. laboratory and workshop facilities, 

4 required manpower for specific vocational courses. 

A study conducted by CASE, Buroda on the state of vocationalisation, in the 
state of Maharashtra, Karnataka and Gujarat, makes the following observations 

a. Vocational education programme has quite a number of limitations/dif- 
ficulties. Where machines and materials are available, men (personnel) are 
not available. Where personnel are available, workshop and other facilities 
are not available There are lacuna in infrastructure, e g, part-tune jobs 
are not well-defined. Hence part-time teachers could not contribute 
wholeheartedly, Prmcipals of vocational schools suggested that pre-ser¬ 
vice and in-service orientation should be made compulsory for vocational 
teachers. 

b. The major sources of income of the vocational institutions were Govern¬ 
ment grants, contribution of the school management councils and students. 
The major heads of expenditure were teachers’ salaries, capital invest¬ 
ments, laboratory and library Among all the heads of expenditure the 
salaries for teaching staff claimed the major part of expenditure. With 
regard to finance of the vocational system, most of the principals stated 
that the grants provided by the State Governments were insufficient and 
therefore essential requirements could not be met. This matter should draw 
special attention of the authorities at the state levels 
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As the present institutions rue mostly established in cityAown areas and offer 
a limned number of courses with less utility for employment, students from rural 
areas with poor economic backgrounds and girls might not have beai much 
motivated to join the vocauonal stream. In this regard, there is a need for estab¬ 
lishment of vocational schools in rural areas, selection of job-onented trades, 
provision of scholarships to students. Also in each region and .school, proper steps 
must be taken for providing guidance facilities so that students who have the 
aptitude can be placed in appropriate vocations. At the entrance stage, every 
school should take initiative to ascertain the aptitude of the students 

The second innovation of ment was: Work experience and Value-education 
The commission recommended die two subjects, which are of vital importance: 

a. Work experience and social service, 

b. Education in moral and spmtual values. 

The term “work-experience" was then converted into ".socially useful produc¬ 
tive work" (SUPW) which the schools have not been able to adopt. It remained 
as a dream anu it met with an unnatural death. "The mouth that eats, the hands 
must work”, so believed Mahaunaji and the value of productive work can only be 
established through work-expenence. Similarly the value of sympathy and em¬ 
pathy can only be generated through social service. This subject also does not find 
place in the curricula of secondary schools in most of the states. 

Then, similarly the moral and spiritual values for which India is quite known, 
are missing in the cumcula even after 24 years of the Education Commission’s 
Report Witli regard to other subjects, we have to note from the reports of the State 
Governments tliat efforts to revise the curricula have taken place. 

The failure rate in any state m Standard X or XII is around 50 per cent Also 
the lowest marks required for passing are 35, which means a student not possess¬ 
ing 65 per cent of knowledge can also pass ^ily. This passing standard is lowest 
in India compared to other developing countries Even with this low passing 
standard, 50 per cent of students go back to schools with failure certificates (?) 
This wastage, if not called ‘criminal’, should be termed ‘sinful’. 

The aim as cited by the Education Commission (1964-66) of school education 
is to develop attitudes, skills for communication and appreciation of work as a 
value, whereas the final examinations are only paper-pencil tests, which measure 
only written communication but never oral communication of students. Hence the 
objectives are high but the examination system is inadequate and imperfect. 

Examinations only measure rote memory of the students, ignoring other 
abilities and skills. Immediately after the Secondary Education Commission 
(1952-53) Report, in 1955, Prof Benjamin Bloom, expert in examination 
systemr visited India and gave impetus to the movement for examination 
reform. As a result, the question papers of all State Boards of Examinations 
were improved 
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The Secdiidaiv I dittaluin (THmnisvmn 13j suggested reform in 
straicgus ()l teachiiig imdcr the uile ‘Dviuimic Methods of Teaching’ and it 
eniphasi/ttl ‘Value ol Acfiviiy Meihods" 

Simdaily, the Fdiication Contniission (|y64-fi6) cmpiiasizctl (p 397) ‘techni¬ 
ques ol re-viuihsmi'; c laswooni leaching’ The (lominiSMon said, “in the average 
schools today, iiisiruciion still conlorm •, to a iric^ haiucal loulinc, continues to be 
dominated by the oltl bcscltiiig evil ol vcrhalisin and therefore remains as dull and 
uninspimig as beloic This means therclorc that the charactcnstic of teaching 
through words only existed during the Secondary hducation Commission (1952- 
53) report till up to the Tdiication Coinniission (1964-66) Repoit and there is no 
change nil today i c in the year 1991-92 and, that Ux>, despite stupendous increase 
ol teacher training niMitutions in the coimiiy. The w'ords (p. 401) of the Education 
Commission (iy(>1- f/>) that “when m doubt, teachers will teach in the way they 
wcie taught themselves and not in the way they were told to teach’’ have proved 
to be prophetic. vSo, il a school system is lo become more flexible and teaching 
methods moic lively and vaiied, it is essential that these qualities be established 
very caily in the piaciicc, as well as in ihc theory, of at least some of the 
teachcr-l rain m g m .siiliui on s. 

A Ce ilical Look at Unnovations 

Alter indcpcndi’iice quite a number of innovations started Among them, the 
starling of the NCERT is indeed ol paramount importance 

Starting of the NCT'B, vocatioiialusulion ol education, IGNOU, correspondence 
education, extension .sei vices for secondary school teachers, special education and 
Navodaya Vidyalayas are some other examples Let us look at these innovations 
in a comprehensive wmy 

The NCERT was siarted with great expectations for giving leadership to the 
country m .school cdiicauon During the last 30 years the NCERT has done 
.significantly m die tollov'ing areas 

a generating workshops and seminars for orientation of teachers through 
cMcn&ion services, 

b strengthening sc iciicc and mathematics education programmes, 
c helping vocationali.saiion of education progiamines, 
cl. initiating e.xannnatioii reforms; 

e supporting innovative teachers llirough seminar reading programmes, 
f initiating and supporting researches in school education; 
g improving cumcula m school cducabon, 
h. producing nice, moclcl textbooks for schools 

Over the years the NCERT has made remarkable progress in terms of literature, 
research, orientation packages and has provided expertise to the countries like 
Libya, Iran, Nigeria, Iraq, Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal, etc. 
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Ihe N(”Ih came mu) being huIi ihc jinqiitse uS ^ifengihcning teacher 
education progranuiics It has given a serious thought to the problem of 
improving teacher education programmes in the countiy. U is heartening 
that it IS being given a statutory status to enable it to pertonn its functions 
more ellectivcly, 

The NCERl' has helped oncnuitton ol leathers m vot'aUonalisiiiion and 
produced useful materials as an aid to teachers. 

One of the remarkable innovations i.s open university m the model of Open 
University of England It is doing significant work by prtxlucmg T.V, programmes 
imd teaching tlirough the mode of distance education. 

Vanous Boards of vSecondary Education have started providing concspondcnce 
education In other words, education htis rcachcti tlic masses. 

The departments of extension services in about 98 training colleges of India 
were established in tlic year 1955*56 through Ford Foundation As.sistance initially. 
In 35 years, iliese centres have done remarkable work in piovidmg continuous 
orientation to teachers in different school subjects, techniques of teaching, etc, 
Tltcse programmes were consolidated by the DEPSE. 

The NCERT in die last ten years has given support to .special educauon 
programmes by providing new courses, teaching motlcls, etc. Even the UNESCO 
has recognised the need for special education, lliis decade will be marked as a 
decade for work towards special education. 

Navodaya Vidyalaya is the latest innovation started by die Minusiry of HRD 
Only future will tc able to tell about its succc.s.s and contribution, as it is too early 
to comment on its functioning. 

Loobng at all these innovations one feels that the period from 1910 to 1947 
was the period of quantitative growth whereas the post-independence period is 
the period of qualitative iinprovementalonQ wilh quantitative expansion. One also 
feels that the teachers of present day, compared to the teachers of earlier days, 
are more aware about the fiappenings around, more curious to know the latest 
trends and more vigilant about their rights. There is a greater awakening among 
teacher-educators about their profession and obligations associated with it. The 
role of the NCERT and the Ministry of HRD in such an awakening is sig¬ 
nificant and noteworthy. 

A Critical View of the Present Strategies Leading to Qiialitistive Expansion 

The following aspects of secondary education require a critical look. 

1. Curriculum of secondary schools. 

2 Vocationalization of secondary education 

3. Higher secondary school pattern. 

4. Staff pattern and the incentive system. 

5. Classroom ethos and teaching methods 

6. Examinahons and the resutls reflecung wastage and stagnation 
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1 Jhe School Curricula 

The. school turricula need frcqucnl revision because of “knowledge ex¬ 
plosion". In fact, the word "curriculum” has come from the word ‘CURRERR* 
winch means “that which is llowing” In each state, it wc look at the curriculum 
of one subject, say, geography or science, wc shall find the difference not only in 
the “ciiiantum” hut also m tlie concepts. There must lie common minimum cur¬ 
riculum piesciibcd by a central agency like die CABR which each state has to 
consider foi formulating ilieir curriculum. 

The curnculum in each state should include stones, incidents and narratives 
which would piomotc national intefiration and which would generate a nat/ewa/ 
spha among die students. 

Similaily, (he c uinculuni sliouki include activities for "work experience” and 
“social service”, vi'uhoat which secondary education i.s incomplete As said 
earlier, the future fiti/cn ol India will ncc4 these two qualities in him or her 
Quality of useful pioduclivc work and quality of helping others through social 
service 

The curriculum of each state sliould be revised, reanalyscd and restructured 
keeping in view 

" the total umc available, 

• the quantum of knowledge to be imparted, 

• the nature of examinations, 

• the variety of ictiching techniques 

By diis, it IS meant that teacheis need not take the onus on themselves of 
covering the syllabus by “words” only but they may use the methods like assign¬ 
ment method which helps a student to Icam by himself; they may also use more 
technology and aids, rather than only ‘words’ in the classrooms. 

Curnculum means a pool of experiences to be provided to the pupils And, 
hence m many states if you hsk for a curriculum, they will give you the “syllabus". 
Now curnculum is not synonymous with syllabus. Syllabus should desenbe 
(a) tlie aim, (b) the content, (c) the methods, (d) the assignments, (e) the refer¬ 
ences, (f) the home work, (g) the nature of examination, In most of the syllabi of 
different states, we find more emphasis on content description and minimal 
wnte-ups on tlic otlier features mentioned above. 

2. Vocaiionakzation of Schools 

It is a noteworthy trend in secondary schools that they diversify the students 
towards technical subjects to enable them either to work after the 12th Standard 
or to go for higher level courses of technical education, 

As stated earlier in our study of the Project Sponsored by the Plannmg Com¬ 
mission at CASE, M S. University, Baroda, the position of vocaUonalization of 
education is pitiably weak What are the reasons? 

Firstly, the salary-cum-service struclure is not worked out on definite lines in 
each state. An engineer who works as a teacher cannot be equaled in salary with 
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a general teacher, llie technical engineer nctids a .separate salaiy structure When 
presently such a tiling is not available, the niachinc.s m vocational scliools he 
Icxikcd up m godowns, We ourselves .saw tmd observed the siiuatton in vocational 
schools ot Gujarat, Karnataka and Maharashtra Some schools managed part-time 
services ol vocational subject teachers and conducted the courses on tlte basis of 
availability of specialised teacheis rather than the needs of the area. 

.Secondly, there should be a separate Board of Vocational Education I have 
been a member ol two such committees (the Committee on Vocational Education 
'and the Committee on Vocatioii'dl, special teachers) and I found that die role of 
.such committees is only adviftory but tiic role of the Central Board of Vocational 
Education (CBVE) can be very specific and direct. 

3. Higher Secondary School Paitern 

The nation embarked on a new pattern ol 10+2+3 m line with the English 
sy.stcm of education which is prevclant in most olliei coimtues The pattern 
was adopted tn some states with greater enthusiasm whereas in some other 
states It was adopted very slowly But, it mus be said that such type of a 
uniform pattern has helped the trend of secondary education as now the 
transfer of a student from one state to the other is easy Also, the schools began 
to look at the centre for getting guidelines for formulating their curricula, this 
enhances unitormity. 

4. Staff Pattern and Incentive System 

A study on the salary scales of teachers of secondary schools showed that the 
teachers of Gujarat, Maharashtra and Delhi are decently paid but the salary 
structure of some states is still quite low. Even the pay scales suggested by the 
Education Commission (1966) are not implemented to this date m some states in 
India. This type of disparity disheartens the teachers. 

Secondly, “once a teacher always a teacher” does not hold good in the teaching 
profession. As m colleges and universities there are cadres satisfying the growth 
of a lecturer In the same way, there should be cadres like a teacher, a senior 
teacher, a supervisor, a guide, a counsellor and a model teachci 

As a teacher goes on improving his techniques, improving his commumcation 
behaviour, improving his reading and preparation, he should be given incentives 
in terms of salary and designation 

Do we not agree, that there are at least ten tliousand sensible, extremely 
effective and scholarly teachers in India*^ What about them'? Should they not be 
recognised, should they not be given higher incentives, should tlicy not i)c given 
greater responsibilities? 

On anticipation that a lecturer has to read a lot, we give them higher salaiies 
and various incentives in cadres. Then why do we not anticipate that a secondary 
school teacher also needs to be quite up-to-date m his reading, preparation and 
teaching? If we agree to this, then a thoroughly revised salary-cum-cadre structure 
should be thought of by the centre in consultation with tlie states 
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There is a need for. 

a. a guidance and counselling expert. 

b. a physical education and yoga expert, 

c. and a librarian in each school 

Any survey study will reveal that schools do not have a counsellor Out of 
thousands of secondary schools, only a hundred may be having a counsellor The 
psychological help—if at all it is requircd—is required maximum hy the children 
who are crossing boyhood or girlhood and are entering into adolescence and quite 
a number of them at the higher secondary stage who are crossing even the 
adolescence Unfortunately, no counselling service is available to them in schools 
This is a pathetic picture. 

Similaily, any survey of school libraries will suggest that only one in a hundred 
schools may be mamtaining the library well by purchase of new books and by 
modvaiing the students to read. Most of the schools do not have even a full-time 
librarian and a separate reading room! \ 

The P.T. done in schools is many a time called a ‘Pity-penod’ where the 
standard ten exercises which are done Uuough generations—which I did, my sons 
did and my grandsons do today—arc conducted. We should think of having 
weightagc on “health, and yoga” for pupils at llic secondary stage when the child 
IS growing very fast. He requires good hcaltli—exercises, guidance Yoga will 
help in the cultivation of his body 

If his mind is cultivated by various subjects, his body is cultivated by yoga and 
physical culture (as Bernarr McFaden used to call in hi.s Journal “physical cul¬ 
ture”) and his emotion is shaped by proper counselling 

I strongly feel the need of such specialist teachers m each school m die coming 
decade 

5. Classroom Climate, Teaching Methods and Pupil Motivation 

We conducted more than 25 theses on classroom cUmate and observed that in 
th« classrooms having "cohesive and supportive" climate the pupils learnt a great 
deal (the teachers, the syllabus, the examination pallem remaining the same for 
all such clas.ses) whereas the classrooms where the climate was “disruptive and 
aggressive," the pupils learnt very little. 

What was the difference? The difference lay in the approach and methods 
followed by the teachers. The teachers of “cohesive climate" classrooms were 
sympathetic and motivating and used various methods of teaching whereas the 
teachers of “disruptive climate” classrooms were evasive, authoritarian and ill- 
prepared for teaching. 

Extension Centres should be established in all the colleges of education. Then 
it should be seen that the centres become fully functioning, Each teacher-—like 
this is made compulsory for lecturers with the innovation of Academic Staff 
Colleges—^should be given one course in every five-year span-to keep him abreast 
of recent trends in the techniques of teaching. 
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Our hlty doctoral studies on teacher bchavioui let! us to one conclusion It is 
this, “tile icticher.s’ indncct niiluencc plays a significantly greater lole in student- 
motivation than tlie teachers’ direct influence" 

Examinations and the Resultant Wastage and Stagnation 

When a student comes to school, he does not come lieie to fail The doctors 
ttfke the responsibility of curing the patients but huge wastage is evident from the 
SSC ExiUTunaiion results of the last 40 years ITie pass percentage of students 
revolves round *>0 per cent in each state m India, which means that 50 per cent of 
students come back to us with failure. Where is our accouniability'^ Why do we 
attribute the blame to others'' 'Hie fault lies in the structure (teachers have least 
incentives in terms of promotions or increments), in tlie lack of infrastructure 
facilities of orientation courses fot them and the lack of guidance and counselling 
services. Cau.ses may be found in illiterate parenthood or weak foundation at die 
primary stage but wc as tunctionanc.s of secondary education must accept the 
blame 

Look at the -school final examinaUon m each slate We measure the writing 
ability but never the oral communication ability. Orals have no place in the final 
examination whereas in life oral communication plays a significant role in all 
walks of life. 

Also, a student requires only 35 marks to pass a subject Which means he can 
aflord to be ignorant about 65 per cent of knowledge to pass the examinahons 
Do we not think that there is an acute need of establishing a National Board of 
Secondary Education which would look into all these issues to amve at the 
“national minimum standard” in cumculum, examination, teacher trainmg and all 
the related aspects. 

Perspective for Further Development in the Next Ten Years 

When we try to look into the future, we have to probe into the cliaractenstics 
of next two decades and then we may try to see its implications for education On 
the basis of these we may suggest innovauons, experiments and thrust areas 
1. Role of the Student 

What is the profile of a student in the secondary school? When he enters 8lh 
grade, he is equipped with reading, wnting and arithmetic but when he leaves 12lh 
grade, it is assumed that he is equipped with competence for a vocation and for 
decision making as a voter Therefore, die schools have to cultivate the boy/the 
girl for the adultltood wherein the skill for a vocation and the ability between right 
and wrong, good and bad, desirable and undesirable will have to be cultivated 
Up to the 7th grade, basic skills and knowledge are “taught” to the student but 
now in the secondary and higher secondary schools we have to “facilitate” 
development of cntical thinking and development of work-oriented skills. In other 
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words, we have to retain the concept of teaching and consider the UNESCO 
definition of 1970, which says' 'learning is to Learn,How io Learn”. 

2. Aspiration Explosion 

One can find, without any research the aspiration explosion in the community. 
In the year 1911, majority of die parenrs did not think it necessary to send their 
children to secondary school But now in the year 1990-91 parents are eager to 
send their children to schcxils and there are unending queues of parents and 
students at the doors ol schools for admission The community also expects the 
boy or the girl to be able to work after his/her higher secondary school Not all 
the students can go to the college And, therefore, higher secondary schools and 
vocational schools must give at least job-oricntaiion in vanous vocauons When 
this has not happened, the disastrous result i.s unemployment of youth in our 
country Thcrelore education at the school stage should be not only content- 
dominated but should be such as would become "Light-giving and Fruit-bearing”. 

Tlie second characteristic of the future decades will be knowledge explosion 
and the advent ol new tools like computers, videos, floppy discs for learning The 
computers have revolutionised the whole method of storing knowledge and 
knowledge itself is growing at such a faster rate that we arc not able to keep pace 
with It. Therefore, the aim ot secondary education should not be to store 
knowledge in pupils’ nand hut to cultivate his mtndso that he learns how to learn. 
In other words, wc should help him to master the techniques, the methods 
and the media, so that he is able to gain knowledge in his own way. That 
is why the emphasis should be on method rather than matter and on 
‘process’ rather than ‘product’ The present-day student is overburdened 
with overcrowded curriculum. Curriculum needs revision from the above 
viewpoint 

In our country, unre.st and riots occur because something is missing in educa¬ 
tion My assumpUon is that some input that is necessary for national integration 
in the curriculum, textbooks, tcacljmg and media is missing If we have produced 
the students as envisaged in the EducaUon Commission’s Report, we would not 
have seen unrest anywhere Students’ minds should be disciplined, trained and 
oriented towards national feeling and national honour. This could be very well 
done through moral and value education J strongly feel that yoga, value educaion, 
work experience and social service need to be introduced in schools. The students 
should be able to make right choices. Wherever choice comes, value enters. The 
student who docs ‘yoga’ has a more peaceful mind. Yoga inculcates peace and 
introspection These are important qualities for making choices The student 
should realise the dignity of work. Unfortunately the concept of work experience 
did not get roots m our schools. We should revive the concept and re-vitalise our 
efforts 

Living for self should be extended to living with others and living for others 
This leads to the concept of social service. Co-cumcular programmes for work 
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CJKfxnciicc and social nuvro sloultl rn' c'ncn doc vv» in ic,n.'; ul time 

.space, iinancc and exaniin.iiuiu. 

As Toflcr .says, 29 new piiHlucts ore poiiiiK ul own y m '(herctou’hum,ms 
feel the line h)r posscssiru; thiiips. Fnch I'ro.iin tolls il ‘tillin' oticntedncss’ Ifr 
!5ays (he more a human hemp, iK'iomes (limp (ifumicd, dm !i‘'s fu h ’eoines ulra- 
orienicd. Bioiiowsly, who wioie (hotcichmicil tcjiA i ne -Ui c tij Mm, says that 
it is easy to Ii^'c lluoiiph imitation, thriiugh fradiiiun, lliroiigli impulse, Ihrough 
lacial memory I'Ut it is diiluull tc Jivt' Uiiough ilmitiing Humans live ihmugh 
these live aspects but we have to oiicnt the vliool ^indents luwartls ‘ I’hmKmg’ 

3 Change in Mcihoch 

Tins can be done only hy rcyolnt'ornsnii; oiir meil'>H!s .md c-lianging iha 
tumuiuc m our schools 

To slmre an amusing anetdotc with the ie,idoif;, I was the < luel guest at a 
function m nne inodcrii setuml housed in a huge new hinldmi*. \fici the lecture, 
we were moving thioiigli the classes and 1 observed ilic benches witn ilnce lute 
at equal dislanec 1 asked the Ihincipal why did (he.se henches have llic boles'' The 
Principal said, *'1 don’t know Only the carjicnier can U li’ . Wc tailed the 
carpenter He said “I do not know the leason lor the Iu/!es, ordy my laihcr can 
tell”. When wc invited the fatlier uirpculcr, he .sanl “Foi SO ye,us I have been 
piepanng the benches with holc.s but tlic reason only my grandlatfici can icH" 
When wc invited the gra.ndfathcr caiperiter, lie said, ".Sir. there was a time when 
the studenus used to write in ink in the copy-nook To'kup tiic inVjuit tne holes 
were made in the benches" Wc said, “but thcie is no copy penol now". The 
carpenter said, “Sir, we make benches by order. We are ordered to make benches 
as old benches”. So I say the furniture of hotels has changetl but m schooK till 
today you find such benches'' 

Furniture should be m tune with the techniques which can Ixj ined out it the 
furniture js flexible, In 1967, m a New Yoik School, when I was fascinated to 
address one class, the students asked me—^“whicli way” 1 did not undci stand The 
teacher explained to me, “the students want to know winch tcchniqiue you want 
to follow so that they can airange themselves I said, “I want to liavc disciussion" 
Immediately the students lifted llicir chairs and .sat in a eiiclc In oui country, the 
benches were prepaicd by Bnti.shcrs to prvxlucc clciks The basis of dotiuxiralic 
discussion is sitting face-fo face for inlcraelion T'iic day benches go fiom the 
schools, tliat day the arena of new techniques will be opened and the students will 
be cultivated in the procc.ss of thinking 
4 New Role of Teachers 

Keeping this in view one may ask What is the role of teachers in India'' With 
the advent of T V., computer-assisted education, and videos the teacher needed 
teach (in J J. Rousseau’s tenninolo^) “through words, words, words and nothing 
but words” Hence, the role of a teacher would be as a Facilitator and Initiator in 
the process of learning 
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Let me adopt a urw lfiamii)i!)p,y lor teachers A icachcr is like a water tank in 
a society So h.idi and w I'dl with water that the water renciics the last tap with 
equal lorce 

This iK'u'sMtaK's, ilieielore, a in w role ol the training college ol preparing the 
teachciS desi iihed as alxnc Thcrcloie, the tiaining college will have to do three 
things 

(i) 'the leacher-educatois have lo teach through modern methods like 
Uilcpiay, rclleaion '-cssion, biain storming, group discussion and there- 
!cne, tlicy miisl pusses’, the mastery of such innovative methods The 
liainniy c nlk pes have updated their cunicula but they have to update their 
o\Mi modes, methods and appioaclics 

dO Sc..oiully, ttiey '.liould provide basic oricnlalion to teachers on yoga, value 
ctkic ation, woik espouci.tc and social service as a compulsory input 

(m) Thudiy, (he leaclici I lainmg institutions mustcsLiblish minimum standards 
ol ( \i elleiKi loi heLummg a Wachci rather than producing teachers with 
Ihid class and lul class, 

I mteud lo 'cllcti Iwie on the idea ol sttirlmg ccriam new innovahons in the 
field oi teas lua educal n m and miliating cerkun experiments in secondary schools 
5 7 he Rule of 

The Ciovcriimcui should establish at least 2(J ‘‘cciilrcs of excellence” where, 
along wiili i,Mclimi!, ,'rul loeau h, they may ky out new techniques of learning and 
leachiiig and pi('[)aic sell leaiiimg matci lals in various subjects of Icachei training. 
They should also Move, to 'cienufy and enhance creativity and talent in teacher- 
edueaiuis, leach'Ms and stiidciits. 'fhey may concentrate on gcncraung greater 
awaiciicss ni comiiiuiiity ami enhance llic lesouicc ulilisaUon of the community. 

’liic second innovcUion i,. lO itave large classes The NCERT will have to 
cxpciiineiit on teat lung large classc.s liecaiisc the design of the classes in schools 
has lemamed age-old and hence they arc totally overcrowded today I would 
envisage a class of 150 students m the year 2010 lor which wc have to prepare 
the teachers now 

vSccondly, ilic NCRKT' may have to produce teaching materials for inculcating 
sclt-learmng among sliidcnlsand ictiehers 

The Goveinmeiii must concentrate on the following four points for vitalising 
sccondaiy education. 

Firstly, the Goveinmcnl should considci the following. 

1 CiinicuUiin K'lorms 

2 Revision ol staff pattern and mcenlivcs to teachers, 

3 Unifouiiity of salaiy structure in each state 

4 Restructuring die staffing pattern in scnools 

5 Continuous rn'icntation of teachers 

6 Strengthening tfie higher secondary stage in schools. 

7 Examination reforms 
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Secondly, they .should csUibJish ihc National Board of Secondary Education as 
suggested by the Education Commission (1964-66, p. 482, para 10 79), which will 
.solely look after qualitative cxpan.sion and will prcscnlic minimum standard for 
opening a school and for tcachcr-cdutation in,siitutions 

Thirdly, the Navodaya Vidyalaya.s must be strengthened as they arc one of the 
Iincst thought-out means' ol searching talent and helping them to foster 

Fourthly, the SCERT.s/SIEs must be suitably strengthened as the new innova¬ 
tions will percolate from them to schools 

Lastly, die Government must strengthen the NCERT in terms of personnel and 
rcsouiccs The nation's perception ol the NCERT is positive and loaded with 
ambitions. People expect so much Irom (comparatively) such a small instituuon 
In the diirticih year ol the NCERT, a time has come when there is no need of 
review but it needs a greater support and a greater vitality. 

In conclusion I may state that secondary education has expanded to a tremen¬ 
dous level but the s'copc for further expansion is much greater as only a small 
segment ol school-going children is coming to schools. The various Commissions 
and Committees have olfered quite usclul suggestions, on the basis of which 
innovations have suiilcd (and I would call the NCERT as an innovation in 1961) 
and this is the time when we can retrospect, intiospcct and anticipate. 



Indian Society and Education of the Disadvantaged: 
Some Observations 


P C, JOSIII 


There is a German saying iJiat w[iat is cooked m Ihe kuchen is not produced and 
decided in tlie kitchen; it is produced and decided outside tlie kitchen Similarly, 
the fate of education is not decided within die sphere of education, it is decided 
outside it. Whatever may be die wish of the educationists or the will of the planners 
as reflected in educational policies and plans and the priorities underlying them, 
they are made and unmade by the social structure With very few exceptions, the 
entire evidence pertaining to die trends of Indian educational development during 
the four decades since India’s independence provides strong confinnation of this 
broad generalisation 

There is unmistakable evidence provided by numerous evaluaUons of educa¬ 
tional policies and plans which suggests that the ambitious programme of taking 
literacy and education to the disadvantaged has stiff resistance from the old and 
new vested interests; and that adequate progress on this front cannot be made 
without simultaneously advancing on the socio-economic front by trying to 
change the socio-economic structure It is perhaps safe to remark tliat m India the 
planners have never tned lo bring about an integration between the plan of 
educational development and the plan of socio-economic iransformation. The 
educational planner and tlie socio-economic planner have worked in complete 
isolation from each otlicr or in complete ignorance of each other at the apex and 
at the field level. 

Judging from past experience one has lo conclude that educational policy¬ 
makers have worked under the unrealistic and unsustainable assumption that 
(1) they enjoy a high degree of autonomy within the sphere of education and that 
there exist enormous possibilities for them to control developments within this 
sphere; and that (2) what is equally important, education can safely be relied upon 
to act as a dissolvent of the rigidities and inequipes of the social structure 
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In ihc retcMit peiiod widi then euplioiici lui N.ihiiiui I in mi i. M ,!,„!% .snd 
National Lducatioiud t’olicv, the iioliey-iiialei'v luu' acu'iit d tHg 

premise that the somal slruetiiie wdl iiliiniately yield ni ilu' pie* >,iiK‘el eilin iiioiial 
policy and stratctty and that literacy and ednraiKm ol the dis,id*,.im,«i>ed masi 
precede their social and mmoniic emantipauoii 'lik- pulu y imil.eis me dins 
guilty of not taking adequate account ol the power lid le'^is'ant i. ■, lo die edm alien 
of the disaUvaniagcti aasiiig Irom the inherited as well as ihe e/iieimne, powTr- 
clues m urban and rural India They aic guilty ol ignoimg all a'oiti' die ma eivc 
evidence which, far Iroin cnnfirniing, seems to cnidradici the as-viiiupiioii', almul 
the social structure conscioiisly oi unconsciously made by the pobiv n.akeis 
They are guilty ol ignoring the insight that seoiiied to cmer‘',e lioin aeciiimiLitini; 
evidence dial tlic dctcnninanis of education lay outside the • idicie, ol ediu ation 
and that the new possibilities ol utilising education as an aceni oi e.'ononnc 
development and social change m lavour of the disadvantaged were being 
thwarted by senous institutional consliamts. The jxilicy inaki'i.s did lake note ol 
the fact that in many developing countries, education ol die disadvanlaced liig- 
gcredoff socio-economic uplift of the disadvantaged Bulwh’lebonowni' models 
of education from these countries, they did nolcxploic undet whal miidipoiis did 
the education of the disadvantaged contribute to lapid cconoimc ami political 
progress of the disadvtuitagcd. 

It is high time that instead of building new educational Utopias oi bHiimlaimg 
new models of education, wc boldly confront and not evade the qu(** iioii ol the 
sharp tension between educational Utopia for die tiisadvttnlagcd ami die con¬ 
straints of the emerging socio-economic and political system. The task is to 
adequately understand the nature of this tension and to explore how a more 
effective strategy of promoting education of the disadvantaged can be dovetailed 
into an overall perspective of societal transformation and vice versa 

Some observauons on problems and piospecls of the education ol ihe disad¬ 
vantaged arc being presented here in the light ol the basic approach staled ah ive 
This entire question of interface between education and social stniLUiie uflers 
exciting possibilities of collaboration between educationists, on the one hand, ami 
social scientists, on the other It can be said without any hcsilatioii ihai oiii 
fragmented perceptions have a lot to do willi oui flawed models ol piildit policy 
and public action in the field of education And the more liimly we move m die 
direction of evolving an integrated approach and models ol ciKudmatcd and 
unified public action, covering economy, policy society, ciiUiite and toininuiiaa- 
lion the more we can ensure pro.spccts o! success on this vital issue ol uikmg 
education to the disadvantaged Wc Iwcomc moie and nioie awaie ol Ihc impor 
tance of an integrated and multi-dimcnsional appioach as wc make an attcuipt to 
put together some basic insights from outstanding cducaliornsls and social scien¬ 
tists on how educational possibilities for the disadvantaged continue to be 
thwarted by the social structuie The fact that these insights have been presented 
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by ..'uuiitiit aiUL.stiO!iiM.s [iitd sot., it m lentisis i/iini CJirly yoaxs of indcpencicnce 
to Uic iht sent {vnon .siutw'. Isu''' ilnse Mnu tuut] crmstraiiiLs have proved to be far 
more jiersKient ttod sinhbj m th.ijj ye imagined them to be 'Fins shows how the 
rtwaiiiiij; (siwerot theM* mvio i, Oidimic ami political factors has beer, vastly 
iiiKierestu'i.Ked 

tlur aptiroaclt lo ediuaif-’o , ,i i 'e .sk £ ‘isc mtleetiiig tlic basic malady of the 
Inilian ruling elites -itlei .mji', b ■ .ilu n ■ a sery romantic or idealistic conception 
ol the iitipoiuncc and lou oi. tn ,,i 'wi V-.i'.mg ui very ambitious projections and 
uug(!^ of iK expansion v o ^ *'h a «'f,tl lack of realism alwmt the Indian 

social Mfimiioii within wliw'' piu^pcss m education has to Ixi brought about. One 
IS ahiUiSt tenipted to ctiaractoisc (his ..s a deep Fitcrntd 'mood discord” (Myrdal) 
within the iiuiiaii sexaety, cnltei-c and uvilisation. Ihis is a characteristic which 
has almost an iiniriteiniptcil coiiimiuty through the ages The great sages who 
expressed noblest aspu.iiioricverexprcssed by inankirid “ W7 ” 

Ol 'd.,Gui me liom dail iiesi to light” did not ever .seriously uime to terms with the 
fact th.it the (uililinenl ol this aspiration (die right to cnhghtcnmcnf) was domed 
to the vtLst working masses The tension bctv/ccn the ideal of enlightenment for 
all and the donusiant rcaiity of a hicraichicalcaste s.ys(om which restricted access 
to cnlighterimcnt to a privileged niinonty was nevci explicitly recognised and 
resolved by the Indian elite 

One IS, ihciclbre, siruck. very much by the conluuuiy of tui mternai “moral 
discord” within the Indian social stnicture even after India's entry into the modem 
age via her tultural renaissance and her straggle lor political ficedom. No doubt, 
the new Indian elite placed a high valuation on education both m primary value 
terms and in instnictional terms. Education was at die centre of the modernisation 
ideals upheld by the new Indian elite Education wa.s also valued very highly as 
a mean,s of economic, scxcial and political modernisation But a certain conceptual 
fur^yness regarding the relationship between changes in education, on the one 
hand, and changes in society, economy, culture and polity, on the other, charac¬ 
terises the thinking of the elite as much m the post-independence era as in the 
pre-independence era. High romanticism about education is pardonable in the case 
of the pre-independence elite as it had no control over State power and, therefore, 
no control over economic and political affairs It could at best engage in limited 
experiments in the educational .sphere. But the same type of romanticism leading 
to lu 7 ,xyncss m perception regarding the interface between education, economy 
and stxnely ami polity was not pardonable in the case of the post-independence 
elite 

It IS only when the lomanticism of the elite received a rude jolt from the failure 
of educational policies aimed at education of the masses that if was compelled to 
reckon with the yawning gap between vision and reality, between assumptions 
about social reality and the actual nature of social reality as revealed through 
experience The facile assumptions that an educational explosion would vastly 
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tontnbutc to economic giovvlJi and social change and that State action to promote 
education ot the disadvantaged would cither encounter no scuous resistance (lom 
the social structure or would easily overcome ihcrcsistancc from these forces were 
exploded by unforeseen developments in real life 

The evaluation or critiques of the Nclmi era in the posl-Nchui era reflect a 
process of soiil-sciirching and self-mtrospcciion by the sensitive sections ol die 
Indian elite and by tliosc outside India wlio shaicd the vision and aspirations of 
the Nehru era 

The following observations reproduced from these evaluations and critiques 
aic intended to be illustrative; tJicy arc not meant to provide comprehensive 
substantiaUon of our mam argument 

Inside India one of the most eminent critics of the educational pci lornuince 
since independence was IP Naik, himself an educationist and pohey-maker In 
an important paper on “Education in India since Independence", Naik summed up 
his diagnosis of the malady as follows 

“How docs one cvalu<iie this crowded hour orposi-indcptnclcncccicvclopitienls in education? What 
lessons can one draw from ihis experience'’ 

“What the Education Comrmsaian said of the Indian cducauonal system in 1966 was inic in 1947 

"The dominant view advocated in ihe last twenty-five years has liecn that a radical reform of the 
cducalioiul system should bo attempted first in order to bring about a social, economic, and culiiirul 
revolution ITiis is true to only a limiicd extent As mentioned earlier, we never tried to radically 
iransfonti the educational sysiem but contented ourselves by merely expanding it with a few minor 
changes Even if the aiiompt had been made, il would not have been very successful in the absence 
of a simultaneous political effort to rostnicture somely II is obvious that an attempt to reform 
education, by itself, cannot hope to succeed fully. Similarly, the efforts to introduce a major 
structural change in society will not also succeed without tlie help of education What is really 
needed is a major political and economic effort lo change ihc existing social stmciure based on 
hierarchy, inequality, and rigidity, in favour of a new society based on justice, equably, freedom, 
and dignity of Iho individual Alongside, there should be an effort to create a new system which 
IS m keeping with nabonal needs and aspiiabons 

"A tune has come when we should question thcmodcls we have blindly adopted and think seriously 
of some alternative strategies to solve our problems" (JP Nadc, 1977 260-261) 

J P Naik no doubt made a radical break from ihe dominant approach by boldly 
recognising that “an attempt to reform education, by itself, could not hope lo 
succeed fully" He also posed the issue of looking for alleinaiivc approaches and 
models of education But he did not try to pursue this important insight further by 
exploring the linkages between educational system, on the one hand, and the 
economic, social, political and cultural systems, on the otlier, which would Invc 
opened the way for fresh insights and action strategics. 

A comprehensive review of changes in education was undertaken in a long 
paper on “Education and Inequality Theory and Practice” by a young scholar, 
Malavika Karlckar in 1983 With data marshalled from several sources Karlekar 
provides rich insights on “the limits to educational reform within the given social 
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framework” and on the “limitations of tlic educational system in bringing about 
social change” 

Karlekai’s analysis thus lends support to the view gaming among all criucs of 
the Indian approach to education that not much can be expected in the field of 
education and tlirough education unless determined steps are initiated for a far- 
reaching thaiigc in the social structure 

In fact, Karlckar’s conclusion is mconlormily with what Emile Durkheim said 
in 1987, a statement which she quotes at the very beginning of her paper 
Durkheim observed' 

"Educ.aUon is only ihe imajie and reflection of society It imitates and reproduces the latter in 

an abbreviated fonn; it docs not create it" (E Durkheim, Suicide, 1987). 

Having drawn attention to the limitations of education as a force for social 
change and the deficiencies of the educational system which do not allow it to 
reach the poor, Karlekar docs indicate what is the source ol these limitations and 
how they can be overcome. The most recent substantiahon of the inhibiuve role 
of the social framework in thwaitmg the spread of education to the disadvantaged 
has come in a recent <irticlc published in Mainstream entitled “Why Kedaii Cried‘> 
Does any One Care?” by Laxmidhar Mishra, the Director General of the National 
Literacy Mission (L Mishra 1991 21-29) Mishra reveals how, despite a 
phenomenal expansion m the formal school system, only about half the child 
population in tlie age-group 6-14 years is able to regularly attend, participate and 
complete elementary education" Drawing upon the Fifth All India Education 
Survey (1986), Mishra shows that there are tis many as five crore or one-third of 
the 15 crore children in the age-group 6-14 years who arc not enrolled in school, 
and what is more smiking, that out of 100 children admitted in Class I, only 49 
complete the primaiy stage and only 31 the upper primary or the elementary level 

Further, drawing attendon to die Operational Research Group’s estimate of 4 4 
crores of working children in 1983, Mishra remarks that “these working children 
form the ma|onty of those who cannot get education through the vast school 
network before they complete 14 years of age” 

The information provided by Mishra on the West Bengal situation is ve^ 
revealing, indeed stunning Referring to the findings of a study conducted by the 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutui, Mishra shows that “the upper strata of 
the rural society in West Bengal has reaped almost all the benefits of the gigantic 
expansion of educational lacilities Not only arc their children the sole bene¬ 
ficiaries but even as teachers tlicy have appropriated a major chunk of the huge 
expenditure incurreil by state for the expansion of education facilities This ex¬ 
pansion has in fact helpal to heighten the differentiation m rural society rather 
than reduce it The incongenial social condiuon has made the progress of universal 
education even more complicated”. 

This is reflected in the pattern of recruitment m the school system 
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“Al I'll ptil.iai ' I ' .1,I il j> i I Ml' I't (ill li'(‘i liilisif i 111 t'l .''111 ,1 liilMii.t lw'['i‘il huIk line I 
Mjipi I iir.iia il III Ji'iisiiii “111 i'l, iii.iii I i)li(l.ir,ii [i p imh>‘. nni! iiiiiidir | i-a uiii. I'l ili. 
inci'Miiai V k 11 !, /fj p T 11 nl ni llii In' if nu'iilii r <i) i iihrik it ijiuii li], hik ni’t J In Ifli I'l i v iiupi i 
mil I ll I', p; Him ri' in null, hmi 100 (ii i ii iit if ihi itnklii ,i m I'li (ir'nip i> U at ii' luluii;',ini' 

V ‘ n'U'ifiii f.iinilK a tri fill mil in!«, iiiiiilli ilin i <iiili i ,l in "i i'll pai 11 iil nl ilii" flOiii' n ol Iht a.i|,ic 
dpi'I'.i'i’iji In k nil'ini', 1(1 I'j'm iiliiiril '.iiiniitii-. II 'v i‘. fil'M'us (1 lii.i! .''l 7 pi uni of On tni.il 

llllilii'n 1 of ii'iii ciiinlh ll tliili'ici 111 till' >it,( ■■j'.iiMip til l\ III ti II \t III i.'t II ;iim(iiIiv ' ni|ii(irt't' els 
(liilil l.ilnmr uliili OK hi ]Vi lliii nl lliiMviiil-nip, ilnldii n li'liirii'iil m iIh iIih o iij'rjii in olassi.t - 
apriiulliiiiil fiihiiiin r , pnoi | < i i iila iiiiil Imu r iihiIiIIl (u is.iiils' 

Tile'S!; liiidiiii',s ;iic vviy sliotkini’; iii so lai as ilicy show (lull the wide chasm 
belwren the uppor sfK 'O pconniiiic tooiips and ilic filial hmmsi. s on which atLCiilion 
was locusscd by the village .studies by the A.gro I tonomit Ceiitic, Snnliiiike»an 
in the inid-iiltics has, insteiul ui naiunvmg, ticcn sirciiidhened (1 P RhaltiK havjec 
I'PiS' 145) As icgauls the [Ho ,pivts loi eduuiuoii loi childien lahou'Cis, Mishia 
'.one liidi’s dial 'uiik'SK tliilflu'ii aie liberated Ironi llic vict'dikc pop ul then 
ciiiployeis, dial is eoiur.KK'.is, siiluout kk tors, nu incnnmglnl ediicaliniial 
pioa»;ihime tan be inoani.scd toi them and no piogmmmc ol ediKalioii <an lx; 
fiieoiiinj'fii! unless it is lolcv.mt tfi the Iilc ol ihildicn” 

This oveiall aesessmcnl ol the eonlimiiiig depiivaiion ol (he luhan and tuud 
pool and specially tlic oliilcircri ol Ihe mbaii and tuial pool lioni new Ldiicalioiial 
op|X)!tiinitics piovuleci liy Slalc-spoiisoicdediicatinual plans dm mg 44 ycais since 
indopcndciKO. is also confinticd by the latest Repod of the National Comnussion 
on Ruial! aboiir .suhnuttwl (o the Pome Munster on W July 11191 

Mishra’s analysis ol die educational scene, howcvci, ends on a note ol pes¬ 
simism as regards the piosiiccts ol extending the reach of education to disad¬ 
vantaged at least m the short run The question ol breaking the interlocking vicious 
cncAc of povcity, exploitation, dependence, powcilessncss, and illiteracy and lack 
ol education of the disadvantaged sull seems to he beyond lull comprehension 
and beyond soluuon except m selected regions of Ihc conniry 

It was during the mid-fillies that Jawahailal Nehru had set before the conniry 
the obiective of setting up a Panchayat, a service coojXTa' ive and a sc hool iii ovci y 
village of India. 'Fhat objective has not yet iiecn rc.il iseci in huge parts ol India ft 
now seems obvious that it is far easiei to set up and 11 in big niodci n eislablishmcnts 
than to set up and keep going a villagv Panchayat, <1 vdhige cooperative and a 
Village school which cncountci the fieicest opposiiinii from cnticnchcd vested 
interests 

Lain Uniyal, a social activist, working in a Randa vill:i,gc Ini nioie tliaii Icn 
years gives pcnetialing insighLs into the natiiie ol the social .sy.sloiii and the power 
.stmctuie which has thwaited all ellorus so fai foi opening the cloois of ihe 
Panchayat and the village .school for the masses ainl how the powci stiuggle 
between the haves and tin* havonots is alv/ays icsolved m favoiii of die haves 
(Lain Lniyal 1991' 58-95') UiiiyaPs irisiglds apply (o most legions of the cc'untry 
still doininated by the feudal ethos As in the village studied by him or being 
swamped by the ethos of an ascendant capitalism as in more developed villages 
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this iiitl IS 1 . oiilitiUf'd ('Y sUt'Ji St by Jaii llninian, iuilifa Mnway diit^ (Jhanshyani 
ShaSi rciaiiu'!, t‘> !a r'<iuhas.if.nliy, H.n CiOjial and many olheisidatmg 

to Aiu!!u.< PKidi ’.’ll, by I'l'idhrui K I'lnvad, Ajvni Oasandothcis iclating lo Bihar; 
by B!) Siniiah, (i.F Mishia, H i>lia! ami Kiipa Shankar jdating lo IJtfnr 
i'radi'sh, tSid by I lisalahiaik,!”! S Bha1'a,(i K Chaddha and many others relating 
10 Haiy.iii.'' ..lid !‘uniat) 


As poinicd out (“iiliei, tin- irtnsf ninniitant g.ip in the aiuilyios of changes in 
the ediicaiKiiiai sink tun' is tliai they tiy t«) loUuc tlicsc changes mostly to educa- 
nnnni polu les and not to policies letalini!; to hindicform, agncultorc and employ- 
men! of to pancHis ol inthislna! licvdopmcnt or technological changes or to 
manpower plaiimiU'' tsi to o\,ci-aIl development strategy and planning The fact of 
the nmtlC! is ttuil ra tiie changes m the educational sphcic arc rellcctcd the 
cumulativf' ' oiisci|iieiiu‘s (»! tiohvies and siiatcgies eclating to development, m 
gcnctal, and aputnan ictonn .ig.icultu'al gtowtl., leciuinlogical change and rtual 
dcvolopim 111 .11 pamenktr that in the edncalional thange.s aie reflected thC' 
tumukmvo eoiis.sjncmes ot our puluics lelaimg to iiolihcal niauers fcciilrahsa 
lion vs. dcccntiaiis.iiiont and siic i il policy regauhng backward clas.scs and com- 
muniiuN if thoK' isone MUidcisstn whuh has idfed decisively the overall balance 
ol 'stKiial Inrces against tlie disadvantaged iiiali inatleis, it is that of half-hearted 
nTipleiiioiiialion ol land reloims in most icgions of India 'I’he consequences of 
this iich peasant oriented land rclorins impleincntation policy have been far- 
icacliing sitecniily lu the lic kl of lural htciaty and education. The recent develop¬ 
ment history of many tlov.elopmg countiics (Japan, Korea, Taiwan, South Korea, 
China) .shows that poor-oj leiihxl land le terms provided the key lo lai-reaching 
social changes, that agiarian icforin was the moslpowciful propeller of literacy 
and edncalioiud drive aiuong the dtsadvanuve 4 (Wolf Ladejinsky 1977, Martin 
Yang 1970, thinner Myrdal 19701 

Il mu.'.t lie poniU.d out that the Woild Dcvclopiuenl Report—1991 highlights 
the lole ol edncation ni the economic bieakthrough ol many developing countries 
in icccn! years 7’hc Report has acquired a lot of publicity in our country for its 
vigoions advocacy of a ‘'iriarkei friendly approach” to development, howevei, in 
matieis lelaUiig to cducalion, the Report continues to place principal reliance on 
Slate imtiaiive and intervention and not on the market. A major feature of the 
Repou, Iw'wevci, is its reluctance to emphasise that iwoi -oriented agrarian i efomi 
policies providctS a key role m tlie educational bieaktlirough. 

If any lesson ha.s to be diawii liom the miiaclcs in the field of economic 
developmciil and educational piogrcss achieved by several developing countries 
and by Stales like Kerala in our own country, it is this that educational 
bicaklhrongh lor the disadvantaged is closely linked with effective mulh-dimen- 
sional public action in key spheres in a closely coordinated manner In these 
countiies and in Kerala the majoi impetus to mass education was provided by 
public action, including state and non-slate agencies, aimed at die following 
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1 bridging the rural-urban gap as an instrument of bridging the gap between 
the urban intelhgenteia and the rural masses, 

2. removing the constraints arising from the semi-feudal agrarian structure 
by strengthemng the land base of the poor and by ensunng their continuing 
access to the land system and to the fruits of the land system on the basis 
of conscientisation and organisation of the poor themselves, 

3. removing the constraints ansing from a semi-feudal power-structure 
through creation of decentralised power centres of local levels in which 
the poor are strongly represented: 

4 mabng the learning process and the organisation of learning functional to 
the life-situation of the disadvantaged and taking education beyond the 
constraints of a middle class vision and perspective; 

5 tapping the vast potential of the Communication Revoluhon to reach the 
disadvantaged in the remotest regions and to involve the masses on an 
area-specific basis lor generating software relevant to then needs. 

The example of several developing countnes and of some parts of India like 
Kerala shows that the constraints on the education of the disadvantaged to-day do 
not anse either from lack of resources or lack of knowledge but from the 
dominance of the middle class outlook and approach at the apex and of a powerful 
coaUtion of landed, bureaucratic and political elites at the local levels Only a wide 
mass awakening and a vigorous mass mobilisation can make a dent into this 
dominance 
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liD^j'xriO'M IS a (iDLihlc-cdgecl v^capori, (‘speoially iii ‘>(x,icings when llieic aie 
sliarp inexjuahiies in ocoiioiiiic and soual posiliuu. li u.ay help i)eopIc lo tlnnb 
out ol “lowci’’ iiirijiS ol the hiuaichies, oi economic aiicl soci-il laddcis bill it can 
a^^o sharpen discoiucnt with hiciaichy and, iheicloie, “distuib" sok,icly 
In tlic developing oi poui couniiics whom even iIaC imriiimim of basic iicixls 
such as food, slicitci, health and edueation me not yet available to all, ii) lati to 
the niaiouty, a serious pioblun is the ediuaied youiti, cs{)ecia!ly the iniemployi’d 
who aic tKiiie Millercis and who arc conawpicnlly on die win palh. They get 
sucked into lestless gangs, who attack, rob, peddle, use (hugs and thus ciiiinnaiise 
society 

Deprivation or disadvantage tecause of liicraK hies oi pow'ci— econonnf and 
social—is a malady tliat cannot be cured tlnough the single piong o( cduiaiioa, 
It needs readjustments across the board. It basically needs icmovaJ ol depi ivation, 
tlie le/cllmg ol society at the base, at leasf in feiias ol ojiporiunity oi lor any am’ 
hand of help, be it education or cmploymi nt 

In other wouls the society—the whole ol society—the advaiiMgod iia iiided 
has to itikc the ic.siwnsibilily loi the icnioval of dcp‘nation, .ind the sense ol 
disadvantage 

This papci argues then loi 

1 A Mroiigei emphasis in die ciiiuciilmn, on the cicalion ol “|iist minds’’ i,c. 
minds which at least arc made conscious ol levelling, oi baiiici lemoving 

plOU'S^ 

2 RestiuctLiinig ol the insuiimci'ts— the oiganisation oi delivciy oi educa¬ 
tion 10 accommodate the livnuy and woikmg coiidilions ol die ‘disad¬ 
vantaged” 
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I) iMu ipi'Jinii )u Itu; il hvny oi Ciiui ;tiK)n K'V!‘ig pi'Oplc a slairc 

ll 's« 11* ttlliirt 

1 jH'iii \ I'-ia I'sulciiii.il '.didol Jorinlial giils in tiicKiiinaonhilK The 
1 ] I'Mj'.l*' h «s ft iih/hi«i/if.'t<--!iicpiityeisaic basically veisys find songs, ^aying 
tha‘ hnKid IS one I idoui, so ihric's c.o ru h pooi, daik hglit, oi a song thanking 
lb,' (l i'!.!" for taai la fh a ticc ciying oiil to the v/iwlcutlci not to cut i1 

I'Oi. l, bu'uidfisi 's M veu by ihilciiei' to each otlict but a portion put into a pot 
loi Ihe f hfh.irii "'} - doi not li,'v(. looil- -III one oS toe viliages around, T'hiWrcn 
dig, sow [it ft' ''S';' uu a foul', jun, weave ccoL—aswclla&passthomauitiila 
turn,bcioii/i', i,i‘. !' i evenaiiliostcssts.sonicday 

Casic '..noc loUi ilr ■ hV' vuli the iiis[hicI()i Irorn the Wtdfare Department 
who warned to se'' i 1' eD *h< nnmlici oi vS! ididdren so that the giant oi 
tieeslups eould be •'>"(■(> ’> ■ d^ school gave up the Irccship assistance, as 
diddiv'ii wliu b.ul liveu ii.i.M.i'e'M'i d;' uiiu to ‘know” caste and exercised the 
I riiOUie.s as i t'.eu e ed otilsi !'• 

Who oaa tell ’ avIk'IIk i th's t "'d ol iiipe' il that lime will sustain and make 
the. I id,'.him ‘\',!ieii>i .ilumuii a -.hauie' p. son • oust ions oT the “oliici”, capable 
oi iMKigiii!', the siaiL japs iKiwccii the luaiiii.il ami ihe intcilecliiar' Bui how can 
It iiol'^ I'oi le 11 yeai.s U) live iii a coiuiuuiuty ">'11010 at least two tunes a day ior at 
least hall an hoiii u'l the ‘oiiluitc” is euliei about Nature oi about how to feel 
ciiLial, Mimlat, close to “aiiolber” type ol ixusou Study it could >ub olf’ 

livcH il i 0 ]icr LUil oT Uic students canic out feeling llic stiCi'gili not only ol 
cdiicaiioii, but also ilic stiengdi ol holding, knowing the insiiiuucnls wiiJi which 
U) rodiess iii|ii‘,lKsp imctpi.vl cnviionimMils, the ediicaiecl youtii could he both a 
“miu-disadvantage/l” caiegoiy (assuming they cjme tiom iiiinoiity SL/Sl or 
otheis) as well as a lorcc to remove disadvantage or depiivation And those who 
are not dcpuvcd, woiikl be an addiiioiial loroc lo assist that pioccss The children 
who dig and dean m the Lak.shnu Ashiarii come from lamilies who dig and dean. 
Thus they aie not alienated lioin then own households and life styles by the 
school— anothci source ol piobicui ol llte educated amongst the deprived 
d’hc c urnculuiii ol school education needs to pay iiioie attention to these males 
ol inlluciicing the nuud II is iiol a class or a period ol “moial science oi religious 
cdueation as it ol ten i.s in a school - -perhaps the ijriost boring pciiod of sermonis¬ 
ing It IS not the weekly phdaiubropic visit oi Ihe scbaiTs social science .society 
10 a slum or a **poor ’ village to siiiniilalc the lolks lo clean tlicii surroundings or 
boil their watci 

It h'ls to be invasive, in the classrooms, through textbooks, through mode., of 
leisure use, through cultural acUvitics 

Gandhiji had set a certain tinic-Utble in the Ashiams to do manual work, in 
order not to led that it was demeaning to dean one’s toilet, in order not to feel 
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that It was a duly task meant lor “dirty” people He wanted men to cook and 
weave—normally women’s task, and to simplily their food habits as basically they 
added to women’s work So it was not work reduction through kitchen gadgets 
but removal of stereotypes especially stereotypes associated with hierarchy 

The principle of standing in the other person’s shoes is a good one to cleanse 
oneself of injustice; at least it would make one aware of where the shoe pinches. 
Thus, if It IS claimed that education is knowledge, and that knowledge is empower¬ 
ing, then knowledge of where die shoe pinches certainly should he a fundamental 
pail of education if depiivation and disadvantage have to be overcome through 
the activation of tlie whole society and not merely its oppressed part 

Many attempts have been made to create this consciousne.ss—compulsory rural 
service corps, communes, donations They have not necessarily led to the goal of 
creating greater leavening. Thus there is no perfect solution However, most times 
the attempt has been in action, not thought Thus the argument here i.s to introduce 
the ‘sense’ of the other into the course curnciilum and into extra curricular 
activiues in the “Lakshini Ashram” way—if that could be used as a short-hiuid 
vocabulaiy 

Scveial years ago, as pmt of the Gandhi Centenary Celebrations I lectured on 
Gandhi m six of the most souglu-alier “public” schools in Delhi like Modern, 
Columbus, etc Gandhi’s conversation with a little boy who asked him why he 
was not wearing a shirt,—leading to the virtues of the ethic of simplicity amongst 
the better off as a lever to redress the unequal material base—made such an impact 
on the children that for several months some of the schools had ‘Simplicity 
Societies’ Children gave up birthday parties and so on Naturally it was not 
sustained Neither 1. nor the school had any mechanisms to support the thrill the 
children felt 

Instruments 

The poor enrolment and even more troubling drop-out rate ol little girls fiom 
low resource households—^poverty households—is well known Apart from the 
social perception of females as of “low worth” there is the case of younger 
siblings Little girls from the age of live arc surrogate mothers as well as income 
earners—they support work, whether in “family based” occupations or in in¬ 
dustries using child labour 

Many ideas and methods have been moved towards dealing with this .social 
situation ^ 

First, to provide inlant care facilities near school—or m schools so lliat the 
little girl can be near the infant 

Second, coveiing all infants under the iCDSAialwadi-cuin-crcche programmes 
so dial the girl is free at school time. 

But even more useful is changing school hours to suit the families’ livelihood 
and other patterns 
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The Indian InstiiuX of Education, Pune, under the direction of Dr Chitra Naik, 
has provided several constnictivc ideas for extension of elementary education at 
least cost, while ensuring universal participation of the girl child from the poorest 
of households—the ones whom die convenuonal education system is not able to 
embrace. 

Expenmental schools run by the Institute in the village function at hours where 
maximum attendance of children is found feasible This is usually in the evenings. 
The attendance of little girls at these schools is over 90 per cent of those eligible 
When asked as to what was the attraction for her to go to school, one of the girls 
remarked that this exempted Iier from washing utensils at home Another child 
said It gave her a chance to meet and befriend other girls The village community 
Itself was infected by the spirit generated by the liveliness of the children at school 
and was in turn better motivated to help the school in furthenng its aims and 
activities. 

Another innovation of the Institute has been in respect of teaching aids. The 
students at its school in Pune, for example, are given Ume to go around the 
'neighbourhood of the school and pick up a given number of stray objects Back 
in the classroom, the students quest about what these objects are, what tliey 
represent, how many do they add up to, generates a live interest, it broadens their 
knowledge and awareness of the living environment besides adding to the richness 
of teaching aids at no additional cost. 

In the coffee-growing areas of South India, the season for coffee-picking and 
processing coincides with annual examination time i.e March and April Most 
children drop out as the demand for hands is high and wages equally high Can 
examijjations be staggered according to local conditions? Can school hours be 
changed to suit the need of girls from the working classes 

Interestingly, even the anganwadi hours are odd and unsuitable Usually m the 
mornings working women do not need child care facilities They need them at 
mid-day and in the afternoons but that is precisely when the anganwadi is closed 

The resistance for change comes from the staff School teachers and creche 
workers are in favour of standardisation of expectations. In Karnataka an attempt 
made to change hours and examination timings failed due to the teachers, the 
lobby of the salaried classes While there is a case that “Board” examinations 
cannot be in dillerent periods of the year due to the need for uniform flows into 
higher classes and colleges, until the high school level flexibility could be intro¬ 
duced into these areas of organisation of schooling. 

But even as these flexibilities are introduced, there are more basic changes and 
adjustments which need to be introduced at llie macro level 

For example, the wage of workers (income of a family) amongst the poor has 
to have a “minimum” i.e he of a level whore the family does not need to put us 
children to work No parent would really like to punish their children—^keep them 
away from school and play unless there is necessity We see almost immediate 
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transformation of cohorts of rural families as they come into urban salaried classes 
(Class IV) in terms of childicn’s pttrucipauon m school But as long as families 
require “all hands” for livelihood strategies, children will be bread winners first 
Hence wage rates which ensure a viable livelihood is a precondition for child 
schooling Thus the role of the laboui movement, die cl forts to unionise the 
unorganised, to insist on implcmrintatton cf the Minimum Wages Act is part of 
the'package foi ensuring their children’s education 

More specifically for girls, another macro package is a must—namely 
proximate CIVIC amenities ivliich ivoiild reduce thciime and drudgery of “women’s 
work 1 c fetching water and fuel, cooking and child care. This is where a girl 
child’s time goes 

Nairn is an ll-year-old Mma girl of Eirampuia, a small village ol 57 
households m Bhaiatpur district m Rajasthan Hers is a joint family of nine which 
includes her parents, uncles, an aunt and a younger brother I'hc larmly owns eight 
bighas of land—lives by its produce, occassionally lures labour oi lures itself out 
deiiending on die season The father and the uncle plough and dig while Nairn, 
her mother and her aunt weed, pack groundnut, cut grass 

Nairn’s uncle, 19-year-olci Kardiram, goes to high school in Bhusuwar, five 
kilometres away and her younger brother Chuttanlal goes to school in the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Clicntoli, where he is in the 3rd standard. Nairn assists her 
parents in household chores. “Who will do all this if I go to school'^” says she 
when questioned 

Rising at 6 in the morning, Naim’s fust task is to make cowdung cakes foi an 
hour This is followed by going to the well to fetch water Returning to the house, 
she sweeps the courtyard m front. At 7 30, she sieves the wheat flour, lights die 
fire and assists her mother to prepare tons The family sits down to eat daliya and 
bajra rotis in brass thalis. 

It is Naim’s daily task to clean the utensils after breakfast. After packing some 
lunch for the family, she sets out with her mother to iheir field which lies on the 
bolder of Mebtoli and Etrampura, about three kilometres away. In September, a 
quarter of the field is covered with capsicum while die rest is ploughed and got 
ready foi the next crop She and her molher are assigned the task of weeding the 
field This she does from 9 to 12 noon, goes home with her mother to cook some 
lunch while her father and uncle remain behind and eat in the field 

She cuts the potatoes while her mother prcpaics the roiis Alter taking lunch, 
she washes the utensils and again goes to the well to fill anodiei pitchei of water. 
Having aone this for two years already, Nairn pulls up the water with great case. 

From 2.45 in the afternoon Nairn is seen again on her field, cutting the grass 
for lier catde By 4 in the evening, she has collected a big bundle which she tics, 
and carries home This she deposits in the cattle-shed Hci uncle will cut it later 
and leed it to the cattle 
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Adjoining their mud-hut next to the cattle-shed is a little store-room, from 
where Nairn takes out the cowclung cakes which are prepared by her every 
morning, and the firewood which she and her aunt had collecte4 last week. With 
the help of tliese cowdung cakes Naim fires the oven, and cooks daliya. She then 
sweeps tlie house for the second time 

Preparation of food is usually done by her aunt. As she is very sick these days, 
this task is shared by Naim and her mother. 

Once dinner is ready and Nami’s daily tasks have been completed, she finally 
finds half an hour to sit down and relax which she does chatung and teasing her 
brotlier Chuttan, who has kept aside his books. At 7.30, when it is time for dinner, 
she selves dahya, boiled milk and bajra rolls to all the family. She then joins them 
for dinner whicy they eat in the light of an od lamp 

After cleaning the fireplace at 8,30, Naini rolls out Chuttanlal’s and her mat¬ 
tress and gets ready to sleep, to get fresh for another tomorrow 

Khayrum is a l2-year-old Muslim girl, whose father is a beggar, having no 
land of his own and being too old and feeble to work as an agricultural labourer 
Khayium’s father Sheikh Siddiq goes from house to house both in the village and 
in die adjoining villages begging for alms. 

Khayrum’s home is in Kuila, a large predominantly Muslim village towards 
the east of Birbhum district in West Bengal. The village has an abundance of water 
which keeps the vegetation lush all the year round Kuita is a village of mud- 
walled houses which is ringed by coconut trees and shallow ponds with green 
paddy filods around. She, her father, her two brothers and a sister live in a small 
mud-dwellmg with a private courtyard 

Khayrum Khatun and her brothers and her sister do not go to school partly 
because they do not have decent clothes to wear, but more because they cannot 
afford the occasional expenses that are incurred in spite of the fact that tliere is 
no fee. Her brothers spend most of them uihe playing marbles and gulli-danda 
outside their house 

While her broUiers play, it is Khayrum who is the real housekeeper She 
attended school for only one year but had to drop out because she had to look after 
the house when her father became senously ill, and her mother was kepi busy 
nursing him. 

She docs the sweeping, fetching water, collecting firewood for the house on 
days she is not going to her master’s house But on most days BOiayrurn goes to 
woik in a household of a Muslim landlord in the same village where she gets her 
meals and a rupee for the day This income is vital to the family. 

She has to leave at 6 in the monung tor her master’s house which is about two 
kilometres away. On reaching their house her first chore for the day is to wash 
the utensils use4 by them at breakfast The next hour is spent swabbing the mud 
floor Khayrum then has to go to the nearby pond to fetch water; she has to go 
twice for this which takes her two hours 
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She then cuts the vegetables and grinds the spices This takes her just over an 
hour She is then given some boiled rice by tlie mistress of the house in a small 
day bowl. 

In the afternoon, while the mistress rests, Khaynim takes the baby in her lap 
and sings her a lullaby for two hours About 4 m tlie evening, when tlic mistress 
wakes up, she has to go again to the pond to fetch water, and then she cleans the 
utensils. About 6 in the evening she cuts the vegetables for half an hour and while 
the mistress is cooking she carries the baby in her anns Her dinner consists of 
some rice and vegetable curry which she is given at 8 in the evening An hour 
later Khaynim retains home after being out for nearly 15 hours 

Naim and Khayrum belong to 77 per cent of girls, between the ages of 5 and 
14 in rual India, who do not go to school. Perhaps this will be so till their mothers 
and fathers earn enough to manage without their labour time, or there is a good 
day care cenue for children where foi zero cost, the sibling can be left, or where 
firewood and water are nearby and atfordable. 

When they grow up, they will probably get marned into a village close by. to 
another self-cultivating hou.schold, bear children and lead a life similar to what 
they led as young gills, witli the added responsibility of cooking and looking after 
the children in their fust few years 

Tap water, piped gas, for rural households may look like wild dreams but its 
link to the girl child’s education cannot be minimised It is such infrastructural 
investment that will clear the way in a more efficient manner to tire education ol 
the “disadvantaged". Witliout such infrastructural investments the approach will 
be ad hoc and the “Bite” or the connection will not be sustainable 

These “area development” type investments are not given the importance that 
they deserve—^yet without this “overhead" the efficacy of the service is truncated. 
The argument here can be strengtliened by reference to the case of small scale 
industry After many years of experience the small scale industry sector managed 
to persuade the policy makers that their viability and sustainability depended on 
bemg provided infrastructure as a common facility—something tliat large industry 
can build into its costs Thus there are today industrial estates like OKHLA on the 
outskirts of Delhi, PINYE on the outskirts of Bangalore, and so on The SSI sector 
has an export value m India which is greater than the large sector 

Institutional Framework for Educational Services 

In this area, too, there has been much discussion and many efforts to reach the 
child with education One of the ongoing debates is to decentralise schoohng, i e 
let the teacher be accountable to the panchayat; let the resources be bandit by 
the locally slated body. 

The Karnataka expenment m decentralisation of management of the primary 
schools and bmging them under the supervision and control of elected Mandal 
Panchayats has eventually solved the problem of gross abstention of teachers 
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which halt ocfitxl a vilmnm pcrsiMfuih VViihni w,^‘t'ics ui t!ic Mandals lx'in|» 
elected and cxeiLisinf, niimol uwi iltf uKai.H'cjisi'm of the piiroary vchcwh, the 
attendance of teocherH wm' ioovit ^kj per i em, kMdi’'. the cnminiiniiy’s control 
over the schools' also igitite,! ihi uiinmuntty's interest in the improvement and 
expansion ot the scIkhiI hiulnu",. An evaUianon icimri on the working of 
Panchayats in Katiwtaka hy a hudi j«)wcr i onuiuuct' (headed by Dr K S. Krialma- 
swamy, fomier Depotj (iovenici nl the Rounve Bank and a leading cconamist) 
found that the ctinumimlv’s conirdaiiwa to additional hinlding area for schcxils 
onmproving existing huildings within a {Viimlof two years, was as much as what 
the Slate had been ab!'- to provKlc m a iwnod of about ten years 

The other side of ‘'Itx 4I man'o'ement” of st beads is also a reality. BuUama is 
a village m Tan/ania, - it is the home of Dr 1 uhus K Nyereie, the former President 
of Tanzania-"3 Tcnchci' ui the wotld. It may lie U'callcd that Tan'/ama, a poor 
country, which has many handicaps, is known for having achieved a bteracy of 
about 100 per cent 

Buiiania, like other viilage.s in Tanzania, has an elected village council and its 
teachers arc UKtilly selected and the m-IkkiI is under the supervision of the Itxial 
body It was found iluu ilu- village leaders couUl often persuade the teacher to get 
the children out to ihcir field during the peak stntsons of soil preparation and 
harvesting The teacher obliged -he was part of the community But the more 
alert parents then removed tticir children from the school and sent them to 
Dar-es-Salaam 

Tliis issue of ouLSidcr-insKlcr for engineering iransformaiion has been dis¬ 
cussed in many forums, not only educational, and at mmiy layers including 
philosophical. There can be no ‘clear’ choice What, however, docs appear is that 
parents will send tlieir children to school as well as not mususe the school if they 
felt that die ctlucaiion would empower their economic status, i.e increase tJicir 
livelihood, apart from social status. Bui m the majority of eases, especially 
amongst the disadvantaged, there is very hillc hope llicse days that the education 
leads to anything—except idleness, alienation and restlessness. 

Here too therefore there is need for a macro intervention; namely, an employ¬ 
ment policy which absorbs all those who need woik The concept of Right to Work 
which was hotly debated during the earlier political era, considered this condition. 
However, since the concept has legal and other connotations it was modified to a 
full employment approach and goal. 
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Indian Society and Ecliicaiioi of the Disadvantaged 


N K Janc.ira 


Modern socicLy is what education makes it Education is what society wants it 
to be Without digressing into the proverbial hen and egg controversy, intoidcpcn- 
dence of l)oth in shaping each other’s personality can be safely assumed Educa¬ 
tion echoes concerns of the society, evolves ethos, develops its psychological 
personality and liclp;; generauon of wcaltli through human resource development. 
What education generates is recycled to enculturatc personalities of both (Jangira, 
1983). It stimulates change, sometimes reaching threatening turbulence threshold, 
tut It also moderates turbulence sU'iking socio-psychological equilibrium in 
society. Thus, it performs both generative and adaptive functions, the former 
contribubng to development and the latter making change less painful. Education 
for all, therefore, is not mere euphism. It is the survival need of modem societies 
skilling at breath-taking speed 

How does education respond to tlic needs of the emerging Indian society? Will 
It be aide to generate a constructive challenge and, at the same Umc, eXfectivcly 
respond to the unexpected challenges generated by other sectors'? Can it meet the 
uncertain challenges of the ninebes ushenng the Indian society into the twenty- 
first century willi a note of confidence? The canvas of the question is vaster than 
the scope of the paper The focus v/ill be on education of the disadvantaged 
Gcncuil developmcnLS are, however, icfcircd to in passing to the extent these 
piovidc the Iramcwork to present the central theme. It has been organised into 
four sections The first section visualises development scenario of the Indian 
society and the second defines the disadvantaged, in general, and in the context 
of education in particular. The current status of education of tlie disadvantaged 
comprise the third section and perspective for the nineties has been outlined in the 
final section, The approach is primarily reflective supported by research, wherever 
available, and critique of current developments chronicled in technical as well as 
noil-technical literature 
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Development Scenario 

The planning in India has been often described as planning lor uncerlainties 
(Rajan, 1990). The observation seems to be more true today than it used to be in 
the eighties despite some ominous developments at the political front The Indian 
society is passing through a phase of painful uncerlainties (Malhotra, 1991) 
Politicisation of every sector of human development and strains in the political 
system have accentuated the uncertainties These are not unnatural in themselves 
in developing societies, but beyond a point, these do become dangerous portents. 
The apprehension gains ground due to fragmentation of political parties and 
prevailing sense of inseciaity increasing the propensity to irrational behaviour for 
survival and power brokmg rather tlian larger human interest (Limaye, 1991). It 
IS not easy to predict the period of continuance of the uncertain phase at tins 
juncture, but it seems to linger on through the nineties requiring adaptive educa¬ 
tion 

We may feel bold and optimistic, but its fall-out affeebng all sectors of 
development is inevitable For example, despite populabon growing at alarming 
rate, it has not been possible to evolve an effective policy based on pragmatic 
incentives and disincentives (Yadav, 1988). With the result, infrastructural 
facilities arc overstretched nullifying gams of development and depredation of 
environment severely depressing the quality of life of Indian masses (Such, 1989), 
The process is likely to continue unabated rcquning meaningful educational effort 
to design correctives translated into action Similarly, despite the poverty allevia¬ 
tion programmes, the belated globahsation of Indian economy is likely to thaw 
because of pohucal compulsions The bclow-povcrty-lme population is also likely 
to increase at least during the transitional nineties The affluents, be in organised 
or unorganised sectors, will continue to use neofeuduabsiic power to stall or slow 
the pace of empowerment of the disadvantaged m the absence of political will and 
action (Commissioner SC/ST, 1987) 

The extensive use of science and technology is making significant contribution 
to the modernisation of the Indian society The trend will further gain momentum 
in the nineties With the size and multiculture character of the Indian society, 
different levels of development right from the primitive stage in remote areas and 
some tribal belts, through the pre-industnal phase in ruial areas and the industrial 
in semi-nrban and urban areas, to the post-industnal phase in metropolitan cities, 
will have to coexist through the nineties Bullock carts outside the jet set airports, 
back-breaking manual cairiage alongwith conveyor belts, kerosene lamps with 
halogen street lights, ultrasonic diagnosis with Ojha-based diagnosis, confident 
nuclear physicist at the door of astrologer for prediction of success, are some of 
the conlradicbons that will continue to be the characteristic feature of the Indian 
society It implies that the Indian society should be perceived as a conglomeration 
of developing societies transitioning from one phase to another Education will 
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have U) guard against the dehumanising effects of these contradiUons and conse¬ 
quent societal tensions which often result m exploitation of weaker sections. 

The beginning of the era of free economy aiming at increased investment to 
foster rapid economic growth is to be viewed as a challenge as well as an 
opportunity. It may be a painful transformation to begin with “The commer¬ 
cialisation of life IS not a pleasant prospect but it is the price we have to pay for 
prosperity and efficiency We have to put up with politicians in a democracy. In 
the short tenn it will exacerbate inequality but in the long term it will lead to a 
much more democratic work place" (Das. 1991) Skilling of labour and profes- 
sionalisation of work force are natural outcomes Adequate educational response 
can considerably reduce painful tran.sformation of the work-force on the one hand, 
and generate manpower with new skills on the other It will surely increase 
employment opportunity for educated youth (Singh, 1991) Vocationalisation of 
education matched with manpower demands in different sectors spread in specific 
geographical areas can contnbute significantly to economic growth resulDng m 
the improvement of quality of life of individuals This component of education, 
needs special review m the light of its slow progress to design correctives to 
accelerate its pace and improvement of quality. Probably, effective programmes 
or institutionliscd vocational training for schoolers and non-formal vocational 
education for out-of-school youth will have to be pbnned. It will be in greater 
focus during the nineties. 

Globalisation of the Indian economy, free national economy, too much- 
politicisation, political uncertainty, extensive use of science and technology, dis 
pariucs m development level c' ographical areas and different sections of 
population will result in unhealthy competition, a sense of insecurity and tensions 
m the Indian society Linguistic issues, sharing of resources, exploitation of 
religious sentiments, communalisation and regionalisation of issues for power 
broking are manifestations of the uncertain present and the immediate future. It 
has also resulted in violence and corruption. A social scienust will terra this as 
erosion of values The value conflict in individuals and groups will permeate the 
nineties. Education, therefore, will have to play generative, ameliorative and 
adaptive roles to develop a learning, self reliant, confident, non-violent and 
humane society (NCT, 1986-, CR, 1990). 

The profile of the Indian society has not been painted pessimistic deliberately. 
The purpose is to face the reality without blinkers. The Indian society does have 
achievements of significance to its credit during the post-independence period. 
We have the thud largest trained manpower in science and technology in the 
woild. Our scientists and technologists have a number of achievements to their 
credit m the field of agriculture, medicine, peaceful uses of nuclear energy, space 
and computer science They, along with our farmers, ushered in the green revolu¬ 
tion which did not improve the nutntional lot of the Indian ipasses alone, we could 
also be of help to other countries m disiiess. From an agrarian society burdended 
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by colonial exploitation, it has developed into a modern society despite some grey 
areas The modernisation trend will have to be strengthened despite tensions which 
are nothing but birth pangs of a modernising society. Tiic base oi excellence m 
all sectors will have to be broadened It requires a highly generative education 

Clearing the Terminological Web 

Who is disadvantaged"^ Who are legally defined disadvantaged? Is there 
generic definition or is it specific to different sectors'^ If latter, what is its definition 
in the context of the Indian .society and education'! 

Chamber’s 20tfi century dictionary defines tlic disadvantaged as those 
“depiived of the resorces and privileges usually social, enjoyed by the majority 
of people” (ICirkpatnl'', 1984) The New Webster’s dicUonary goes a step further 
specifying the lacking basic conditions as standard housing, medical and educa¬ 
tional facilities, civil rights believed to be necessary for equal position in the 
society (Finnegan, 1979). To this may be aoded fond in the context of developing 
societies The teim refers to social justice and mobility towards equity. Pragmati¬ 
cally, It IS tlic right to a reasonable level of standard of living and quality of life, 
the level being islativo in a society. The definition is generic mostly translated in 
policy propositions in the Human Rights Charter and the Rights ol specific groups 
like children, women, workers and disabled persons. These are also reflected in 
national constitutions and legislations. Sometimes states also legislate on some of 
its aspects 

To achieve the cherished goal of establishing an egalitanan social order witli 
equity for all sections, the Constitution of India enjoins upon the state “to strive 
to promote die welfare of people by securing and protecting cffecuvely as it may, 
a social order in which justice—social, economic and political—shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life” Article 46 further presenbes that “the state 
shall promote with special care the education and economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, and, in particular of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and shall protect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation ” 
Tlie resolve found expression in abolition of untouchability, positive discnmina- 
tion in favour of socio-economically oppressed scheduled castes and scheduled 
tnbes for education and employment; abrogation of immoral traffic in women; 
and protection of the 'eligious, linguistic and racial minorities 

The limitation of the definition of the disadvantaged based on caste, religion, 
language and race is that it (reals the condition as static while, in reality, it should 
be dynamic with socio-economic mobility Secondly, the disadvantaged, once 
empowered through positive discrimination, form a vested group to perpetuate the 
privileges at the cost of their own community members waiting at the lowest rung 
(Raza, 1987). Thirdly, the definition does not include in its scope certain disad¬ 
vantaged gioups transcending the basis of legal definition. For example, disabled 
persons and the poor among the caste population remain outside the ameliorative 
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proce.ss for long The same is applicable lo I'^c legal dclimtion ol backward cla^sscs 
legislated by the Centre. Tlie term “weaker sections” provides the scope for review 
and redeliniuon of special groups, Outside the scheduled special gioups, the scope 
extends to disabled persons, women, bonded labour, and population below the 
poverty line The NPE-1986 has mtliidixi women, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, mtnoutics and the i andicapped for special attention m Uie section on equal 
education opportunity (GOT, 1986). 

The definition and icdefinition of the disadvantaged is still inadequate in the 
context of education. If “education for all” is the go d, then each Child must be 
helped to learn and achieve to his or her potential. At lea.st, the prescribed 
minimum levels of learning cannot be compromised. What aout tlic child from an 
affluent family who cannot achieve tlie minimum levels, not because of lack of 
resources, but because of the conflict m the family or denial of love and affection 
creating emotional block to learning"^ What about the child from a poveiiy-stiick- 
en home of a caste family whose educability has been impaired because of lack 
of early stimulation'^ What about caste homes where education i.s not a value and 
the child comes to school just for the sake of ill What about caste giiKs who under 
the social and home chores burden fail to leam? What about the child who is 
forced to change language and even medium of instruction.due to mobility of the 
parents? These may not be covered in the legal definition and stale sponsored 
ameliorative development programmes, but should these not be considered educa- 
tionaUy disadvantaged? If not, why? Should these not be considered educationally 
disadvantaged only because they do not fit into the conventional groups of socially 
disadvantaged"^ 

The normal answer to the questions posed above is based on the premise that 
the socio-economic disadvantage and educational disadvantaged mostly arc co- 
travellers Up lo this point it is withm the tolerance limits But its corollaiy that 
other than these cannot be educationally disadvantaged is fragile and even 
dangerous proposition coming m the way of optimisation of returns from invest¬ 
ment m education Educationally disadvantaged should, therefore, be defined as 
“those children who either do not have educational opportunity or those whose 
academic learning and performance is persistently below their potenual, or below 
the prescribed minimum level of learning due to any factor within the child, within 
home, within school, or due to interactive effects of all the three” Only this 
definition can be responsive to the demands of ‘education for all’ in a modern 
society, the Indian society of the nineties being no exception to it. 

Situational Analysis 

What IS the current status of education of the disadvantaged m the context of 
education for alU What special efforts have been made to meet the constituuonal 
obligations and the emerging policy imbatives in this regard*^ To what extent have 
the efforts been fruitful? Are we satisfied with the level of success achieved so 
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far to realise equity in education'^ II not, what are the grey areas’' What should be 
done to reach the ultimate goaP These arc some of the questions under scrutiny 
in this section 

The socio-economic state and literacy lalc constitute macro indicators of equity 
in eduction while access, enrolment, retention and success manifested in lc<iming 
and achievement are micro indicators Regional imbalance and intcigroup dis¬ 
parities are other micro indicators. These arc discussed in the context of special 
groups identified in the NPE, namely, women, scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes, minorities and handicapped for special attention to achieve the goal of equal 
education oppoitunity The nomenclature of the groups has been changctl to suit 
the school stage The gioups arc not mutually exclusive necessitating cross rcCei- 
ericing to reconcile the oveilap 

The Girl Child 

Female literacy is related to family size and infant niorlality rates (ORG, 1990). 
It is also related to education and care of childicn. It is, therefore, essential to 
examine female literacy before considering education of the girl child Although 
female literacy witnessed considerable increase, its rate of growth remains lower 
than the population growth rate on the one hand and lower than the rate of growlli 
among males on the other, resulting in expanding illiteracy among women. The 
literacy rate differential in favour of male population persists Regional disparities 
in the growth of female literacy widens interstate and intrastate variations. In the 
states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Arunachal Pradesh, female literacy is below 
twenty per cent. The states of Haryana, Assam, Karnataka, Meghalaya, West 
Bengal, Sikkim, Gujarat, Manipur and Punjab have more than half of the female 
illiterates (Census of India, 1991). At substatc level the situauon is still worse. It 
was mere 1 67 pei cent in the district of Jaisaliner m Rajasthan and 0 23 per cent 
for rural scheduled caste females m the same district (Census, 1981) In certain 
communities female hteracy is negligibly small because of social inhibitions 
(Rajwadc, 1980). It is in conuast to hundred pci cent literacy in the Emakiilam 
district of Kerala state 

The epithet, the lesser child, to describe the Indian girl child seems to be a 
reality due to socio-cuUural disadvantage which permeates her life. Female 
foeticide and infanticide still persist in certain areas and communities (DWCD, 
1989, Lingam, 1991) Those who survive suffer from negative discrimination at 
home, in school and community througout life. In the family, she is the last 
recipient of medical help, food, clothing and opportunity for education Even when 
she has the access, the quality remams infcrioi to what is available to the boy She 
bears the maximum brunt of the family poverty, home chores and labour in place 
of work outside the home (Nayar, 1985) The bane of dowry and consequent ill 
effects haunt her childhood. In school, the textbooks shll perpetuate sex bias 
despite curriculum reform (Kulshreshta, in press) In employment, her chances of 
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being excluded from ceruiin scciors and restricted mobility beyond a point is a 
reality (Subramnnian, 1991:Nauliyal, 1984) Her dreams for achieving excellence 
go awry. 

Her lot is worse in rural areas Schcduletl caste girl child is doubly disad¬ 
vantaged If she also happens to be with cogniuve or physical impairment, she 
laces three-fold disadvantage, Those who survive these adverse conditions in 
vulnerable years, however, develop immune system to survive longer than their 
counterparts on the average Infinitesimally small number who achieve status in 
society due to sporadic spark of excellence arc used for demonstrative purposes 
as defence mechanism to own responsibility foi perpetuating inequality (Ghosh, 
1991). 

At the micro-level, thcie has been significant achievement in access to educa¬ 
tion dunng the post-inclcpcndcnce period The states of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Haiyaria, Nagaland, Punjab, and the union temtones of Chandigarh, Delhi, Lakshad¬ 
weep and Pondicherry have achieved almost universal educational provision at llie 
primary stage within habitation or a wabo-ng distance of one kilometre Overall 
facilities arc aviulable to alxjut ninety-live pci cent ot rural population (NCERT, 
1989) The situation must have further improved in the post NPE phase to implement 
the scheme of Operation Blackboard At the upper primary stage, over ninety per cent 
of rural population is covered by educational facility within habitation or a walking 
distance of three kilometres in the state of Andhra Pradesh, Goa, Gujarat, Haryana, 
Kerala and Punjab, and die union territories of Chandigarh, Daman and Diu, Delhi, 
Lakshadweep and Pondichcny (NCERT, 1989). Nonformal education centres al.so 
facilitate girls’ access to education (Yadav, 1987). 

The problem of access for girls is acute at the upper primary stage as m some 
areas and communities die parents do not send girls to school even at a distance 
of three kilometres It becomes all the more difficult at the secondary stage which 
covers only three quarters of the rural population within a distance of eight 
kilometres. At the higher secondary stage, only half of die rural population is 
covered (NCERT, 1989) The impheauon is commutation or availing hostel 
facdities by girls at die secondary and higher secondary stage Social prejudice 
comes m the way of the lormer and boys get prelcrence for hostel placement even 
m affluent families. Acce.ss is still more hindered in communities and areas 
demanding segregated school for girls because of socio-cultural conditioning. 

Another area of concern is low coverage of only fifteen per cent of population 
by any type of facility lor Early Childhood Care andEducaUon (CR, 1990) The 
girl child IS doubly disadvantaged due to low coverage They themselves lose the 
opporturaty for improvement of educability. Their access to even primary educa- 
tion IS adversely affected because they are detained at home for mothering young 
siblings 

The socio-cultural constraints adversely affect enrolment and retention of girls 
in education A few trends are clearly discerrahle in the Fifth All India Survey. 
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Despite near universal eriucaliun provision, enrolment ratio of girb is much lower 
than that of boys in wi.oso ease it lias reachctl almost universal level at the primary 
stage *nie gap between the eiirolnicnl ol girls and boys widens progicssively at 
subsequent siages due to siecitei fall in the case of girls than boys There arc wide 
miersiaie and intrastate variations in both enrolment and retention Tire populous 
Slates of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan have only half of girls in schools at 
the primary anti only one-lilih atthcupperpiimary stage. 'Ihe situation is no better 
in the stales ol Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal, C;nssa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Aruiiachal Pradesh Scheduled caste and scheduled irilrc girls in rurtil areas are 
more disadvantaged than the rest Percentage of girls in vixiational courses is also 
lower than that of boys 

111 terms of the content ol education, ctiuily iias been achieved explicitly in the 
schixrl cunic ulum (NCPR'I', 1988) Even at die plus two stage, gnls have access 
to all available comses. But two llireats to equity m the content of education still 
continue. I'lic sex bias in tcxlbtxrks and teaching by cultiirally conditioned male 
icachcis predominantly. Even lemale teachers tend to stereotype curriculum uans- 
aclion tor girls (Kulsln eshUt, in press) The cultural bias brought by boys to school 
from home luithcr complicates the situation in coeducational institutions The 
hidden curriculum works against the alucalional interest ol girls. It is also likely 
to alfect their Icanung and achicveincnl adversely de.spilc occasional sparks of 
excellence. No doubt, then chances of success arc more limited than those of boys 

The challenge of education of gills due to sex prc)udicc in home, community 
and school, reluctance of parents to spare girls for education due to perceived 
higher utility value for home chores and other economic activities, reluctance to 
allow girls to commute for education to upper piimary and secondary schools, 
demand for segregated scliools lor girls in non viable areas, covert resistance to 
the empoweimcnt of women through basic education and tiaining; and reform in 
curriculum and teaching to ensure equity will have to be met willi determination 
in the nineties. The neglect of education ol this section of population can be at 
our own peril since it is positively related to several vital societal development 
factors including utilisation of assistance (Sundii and Kamlabai, 1991). 

Scheduled Casta and Scheduled Tribe Children 

Scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are severely disadvantaged groups due 
to social, economic, political and educational backwardness. The problems oTlIic 
two gioups, however, are qualitatively different The former have been forced to 
occupy die lowest posiuon m the socio-economic hierarchy of the highly seg- 
inentecl Indian society. They arc deprived of net only the right over productive 
resources, but also of just fruits of labour (Goyal, 1981) The scheduled tribes are 
located on the margin in terms of geographical regions and the traditional 
socioeconomic structure Both are victims of development strategy operating with 
the explicit claim of ‘grov/th with equity’ rather than ‘equity first’ Whatever be 
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the intention, this is the ground reality Without entering into debate about the 
choice, It IS evident that the inequities increased in economic terms despite 
declining below poverty line population. In retrospect ameliorative programmes 
remained notional till Special Component Plans were conceptualised The hopes 
based on the percolation theory wcrc'bclicd In reality only twelve per cent ot 
forty per cent families receiving special assistance benefited while the lernaming 
lost their assets (GOI, 1990). 

Tlic backlash of the development strategy has been severe on the vulnerable 
sections of the society It is particularly harsh on members of the scheduled castes 
who face a double lash due to increasing exclusion from the larger economic 
system and devaluation of skills in modernising production modes The backlash 
IS traumatic lor members of the scheduled tribes who face serious disposs'cssion 
and displacement Irom the natural habitat (Burman, 1989, Commissioner SC/ST, 
1987). There are layers and laycis of deprivation (Raja and Premi, 1987) The lot 
of the .scheduled tribes is tetter in the North East where education preceded 
development incidentally than in midland India wheic rcveise has been the case. 
Tne socio-economic deprivation of these groups is maximum in the stales of Bihar, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh In olhci slates too il is a matter of concern 

Apprehending empowerment of these groups threatening the traditional 
neofeudalism, the dominant castes and other vested groups in the power stiucture 
uy to maintain their hegemony blocking educational development of these gioups 
through overt and covert operations. The social reformers and educated youtli 
from these groups who resist oppression have to face Uic wrath of this lobby 
(Week 1991) Even within these castes and tribes, once empowered, individuals 
form a vested subgroup for self preservation (Commissioner SC/ST, 1987, CR, 
1990) Socio-economic stagnation is the natural outcome (Yadav and Jangira, 
1985) 

The situation rcgvaiding the availability of educational facilities for SC and STs 
IS practically the same as described m the preceding subsection on the girl child 
Incentives like attcndence, stipends, free textbooks, uniforms, midday meals, 
residential ashiams and hostels, pre- and post-mairic scholarships, etc, are avail¬ 
able to improve enrolment and retention of cluldren from both of these disad¬ 
vantaged groups The effectiveness of these incentives however has been 
questioned, ol late, by empiucal studies (CR, 1990) 

At flic macro level, dilfercnlial literacy rates for the scheduled castes from the 
1991 Census are not yet available 11 the gender trends are any indication, the 
continuity ol the earlier trend may fcaluie this group too An examination of the 
1981 Census reveals tliat the literacy latcs for ilie scheduled castes are just half 
of the literacy rates for the non-scheduled castes The literacy rate for the urban 
scheduled caste males is twice tliat of the rural scheduled caste males The literacy 
rates for die urban scheduled caste Icmales is three hmes that of the rural 
scheduled caste females (Aggarwal, 1987) The interstate and intrastate disparities 
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are large enough to cause concern. The literacy rates of the scheduled tribes are 
even lower than that of the scheduled castes (NCERT, 1989). 

The enrolment ol the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe boys has reached the 
level of their population proportion at the primary stage. To that extent the access 
policy in educauon seems to be succes.sful (Dcsai, 1990). The gross enrolment 
ratio, however, conceals more than it reveals. The girls are far behind. The deep 
decline in subsequent stages is indicative of the higher drop-out rate. It implies 
that the dillerenlial m en olment and retention between SC and ST boys and girls 
will progressively increase accentuaUng the disadvanttigc unless effective correc¬ 
tive steps are taken. It also requires research on intervention strategies, incentives 
and otlicr development schemes (Yadav, 1991,1981) For example, the provision 
of scholarship is at the secondary stage. Only those one per cent of the disad¬ 
vantaged groups who have the wherewithals to survive ttie rmtial struggle and 
have the means to educate their children in re.sidential schools can avail these 
incentives Those at the bottom of the disadvantagerl will lie kept out of the race 
(Commissipner SC/ST, 1987). 

A similar trend obtains in the enrolment and rctenUon pattern of ST children 
so far as intcr-scx and inter-regional disparities are concerned The enrolment 
ratios in their case are lower tlian that of SC population. By and large, the linear 
relationship between the literacy rates of 1971 and 1981 arc indicative of the 
continuity of the literacy pattern over a period of time. It also implies that the 
forces of change, social and economic, have not made contribution to the absolute 
literacy profile. A high negative correlation between literacy, and ST population 
concentration mdex indicates that the strength of tribal population itself is a barrier 
to the spread of literacy Strangely enough, urbanisauon does not seem to affect 
higher literacy at macro level (Ahmed and Nuna, 1987), 

Equity in content and process of education is available theoretically, but in 
practice there are problems. Both have been found to affect learning and achieve¬ 
ment (Murhdharan, 1990; Bevli, 1990) The language problem further accentuates 
the learning disadvantage (Pankajam, 1990) Hidden curriculum transacted by 
predominant non SC/ST teachers having low expectations accompanied by the 
lack of support from home makes their task still more didicult The lack of teacher 
sensitivity to individual needs in large classes or multiple class teaching millieu 
pushes most of these children to the rock bottom of academic learning and 
achievement. Those wh.i are frustrated beyond a point, arc pushed out of the 
system due to educational darwinism. Qualitative change in curriculum planning 
and transaction to meet individual needs in the classroom will have to be planned 
for the nineties. 

Children of Minorities 

The National Policy on Education, 1986 identified Muslims and Neo-B udhists 
as educauonally backward minorities requinng special attention for equal educa- 
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non onN'i'toDly 1986) Tlie l^'rogiamme of Action idenliiied forty-oiic 

dwuicts mill conccuUaliuri of minorities to start mnehorauve acuon (GOI, 19H6) 

'the iMobiems ol seiigious minonties are mostly in common with Other com- 
mumaes with .social di.snbiiitios (Ahmcii, 1987) The diiferentiated data ba.se is 
not uvdtlabic at macro level A fcv» available micro studies can therefore he 
excisisnied lor sitiialioiuil iiitalysis. Saxena (1983). m a study involving 43 districts 
spread ovei 12 stales iouiid dial tlic enrolment ratio of 17- 39 per cent at the 
elementary stage is iielow the Muslim population piopoiuon ol 17.32 per cent 
The odfeionoe increased considciably in subsequent stages. The iicnd is supported 
by CRRID (i 1!. Tiic enrolment trend gets teplicatcd m perfoitnance (Sherwani, 
1979). 

ajl Oiigii uiltercntsalcd Ugurcs lui female literacy and eurolmeni of rnuslim 
girls ..re mt avj'dablc, ila' national trend seems to be moie pronounced in the case 
ot t!ii.s diKudviHiifigctl group due to social bias in favour of males (Qadri, 1981). 
Oihu cau,sc'! of unv edut.ition ime migration ot education prone ehiist group at 
tl)c time of u.acpendcnce (Ahmed, 1987), low employment status resulting in 
negative pcicepuon about the utility of education and conservative trend to con- 
tiuc to education m religious schools due to sense of insecunty (Ahmed, 1987, 
Shah, 1986) 

'I'he major ta..k during the. nineties will be to create data-base on education of 
mmoiiiies iiom die analysis of Census 1991 and monitoring of educational suius 
m the NCERT suivcys, remove the perception of insecunty through confidence 
builduig measures and promotion of scemar education in mushm communities 
thiough broad ba.smg their icligious schools aiid effective curriculum transaction 
iu other institutions to meet individual needs. 

For Nw-Budhisis, actum lor other social communities like scheduled castes 
and scheduled tubes is requned The data base will have to be developed for this 
group also 

Disabled ; The Forgotten Child 

Globally, education of disabled children evolved through five stages, namely, 
ilic suige of benign neglect and even ostracisation of disabled persons, the siage 
Oi pity and compassion based on religious considerations to reduce misery leading 
to Cdie in homes for the destitute, tare and help in ho.spitals and special schools, 
cducatioii Ill general schools to mainstream and integrate, and the concept of 
special needs based on iho'piemise that all children encounter learning problems 
in some areas at one tune or die other in their educational career (Jangira, 1986). 
In India we at c between the third and the fourth stage transitioning from the special 
sclicmi stage to education lu general schools which started with the transfer of the 
scheme of Infegrtitsd Education foi Disabled Children from the Department of 
Y/elfare to the Dcp&ranentol 'MutaUon m i982 The final stage is being planned 
through field demonstration projects (NCERT, 1987,1991) 
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I:»roIonged exclusion of disabled children inun general alucation system in the 
country resulted in several adverse consequences There is still resistance in 
cducaiton departments in suites and union icrriUincs to accept it as a legitimate 
responstbiltiy despite pronounced commitment Ui ‘education for all’. The special 
schools continue to he i.solaicd leading to under uuhsation of lesources, on the 
one hand, and gcucrtil schcKils suirvcd of proles.siurial experuse, on the other 
Limited numter of sfiCGial schcxrh and slow preparation of general schools to meet 
special needs has resulted in dismally low imrucipaiion ot disabled children in 
education. It resulted in low achievement of enrolled clnldrcn with disability due 
to conventional low cxjiectauon ui special scIuhiIs, lost opportunity for integrauon 
in early years, lacTc of opfxirtunity ior mutual rci nlorcemcnt of special and general 
education pedagogies, lost opiuirtumiy to r». u >in teacher education to meet special 
needs in the classroom, and, above all. pushing the goal of ‘education for all’ 
furtlicr in time space due to undcresumation of the si/e of ibis segment of the 
disadvantaged population (Jangira, tn press) 

Tlic dis<.iblod children,suffer from die In.stoncal lorgcifiilncss of the educational 
system. Even in the post-indcpcndente period, they conunued to be forgotten by 
committees and commissions till the National Commission on Teachers con¬ 
sidered it on persistent pea by the NCERT. It wavS included m the National Policy 
on Education at the last moment through iniervcniion by Utc NCERT and a few 
NGOs, It was again forgotten by the Ramamurthy Review Committee which again 
considered it at the la.st moment through NCERT intervention. With the result, the 
opportunity for national debate was lost The policy needs review and refinement 
reflecting clarity rather than ambiguity and contradictions in recommendations, 
Whether the forgetfulness is due to the attitude of educational administrators and 
planners, or because of lack of adequate information, or weak advocacy, is a moot 
question (Jangira and Mani, 1990). There is, however, little doubt that these 
children form the doubly disadvantaged group in education. They are disad¬ 
vantaged by disability as well as by prolonged neglect by educational planners 
and practitioners Special efforts arc Uicrefore called for to clear the accumulated 
backlog in the nineties. 

The data-base regarding the estimates of children with disability and their 
participation m education is cxttcmcly limited Global estimates indicate that 
every tenth person has cognitive or physical impainnent In developing countries 
It ranges from 15 to 25 per cent An csumatcU 75 per cent of them live in 
developing countries (O’Toole, 1991) In India, die National Sample Survey in 
1981 estimated 4 3 million school-age disabled children (NCERT, 1987). These 
are, however, gross underestimates, smee these do not include children with 
cognitive impairments, children with hearing and speech impairment in the age- 
group 0-4 years, so important for early language and speech trainmg to improve 
educability Moreover, increasing violence, tension, drinking, smoking and 
limited health facilities in rural areas are pointers to higher incidence of disability. 
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Even mild disabilities which arc likely to be overlooked in surveys are significant 
for education since these result into learning problems. 

In the absence of regular collection of statistics about instituuons with facilities 
for education and enrolment, n is difficult to estimate access and participation of 
disabled children in education, The NCERT surveys and the statistical returns of 
the Ministry of Human Resource Development do not cover information about 
this disadvantaged group. Even the Ministry of Welfare does not have systematic 
mechanism for periodic collection of informauon The 1000 odd special schools • 
are mostly concentrated in metropolitan cities. Out of the mapped 452 districts 
215 do not have any special school (RC, 1990). There is senous regional im¬ 
balance m education and rehabilitation facilities for disabled persons (Jangua and 
Mukhopadhyay, 1989) According to crude estimates compiled from different 
sources about 80-100 thousand of these children are availing facility in special 
and general schools Only 0.07 per cent of the total enrolment in schools has been 
reported (CR, 1990) The fact about extremely low participation can neither be 
denied nor overlooked in, the context of ‘education for all’ The challenge of 
advocacy, change in community attitude m general and of educational ad¬ 
ministrators in particular, resource managers, education of parents, enhancement 
of sensiUvity of the educational system to special needs, and teacher preparation, 
will have to be effectively met in the nineties 

Despite dismal quantitative scenario, significant initiatives }vcre taken in the 
second half, of the eighties. It was for the fust lime that education of disabled 
children was included in ^e policy on equal education opportunity. The scheme 
of Integrated Education for Disabled Children was revised in 1987 to adopt the 
Composite Area Approach instead of the selected insutution approach and invol¬ 
vement of voluntary agencies for its implementation (GDI, 1987) The NCERT 
launched field demonstration Project Integrated Education for Disabled (PIED) 
with assistance from the MHRD and UNICEF towards the end of 1987. The field 
demonstration project has developed know how for mobilising the education 
system andsupport infrastructure to meet educational needs of all children includ¬ 
ing those with special needs. It yielded pnnt and nonprint material for education 
and training of teachers m curriculum adjustment and adaptation of instructional 
material and methods to meet special needs in the classroom. The capacity of the 
states to implement the lEDC improved through enhanced project planning and 
management skills Innovative multicategory teacher training programme was 
evolved in the process. Use of District Institute of Educadon and Training for 
Quality Education for All Initiative (QEFAI) has been planned for field 
demonstrauon The modality for intersectoral coordination and convergence of 
inputs has also been evolved. In the process, about thirteen thousand children 
benefited in eight states and two urban slums through training of over five 
thousand teachers and interaction with about sixteen thousand parents and com¬ 
munity members (NCERT, 1991) 
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The NCERT also imluiKt,! a pro^ran.tiu* t'w the of Uvlinology for 

education ol disabled, considering the niiwtaint nl lacess and the accninuilaied 
backlog. Tcleschool lor jiaicius ol llie menially u’l'itded (liild'en vras launched 
this year witli support from the Tcehnology tvIl^sl(m lor Wellarc ul die Hand¬ 
icapped, Muustiy Cil Wellarc and (he National In^ tituU' lor die Mentally Hand¬ 
icapped (Jangua, W9I) Computer programmes in lliudi me lieirig developed 
under the projeetComputer Assisted Learning and T\ at hiiig (CALT) with support 
from the Depaitmcnl of Hkxtromcs Piotolyjx; aids foi low vision children and 
adapted science appiualus are tilso under prrpjiraiion in the NCCR [' (DThSEES, 
1991) Audio programmes have been prciiaicd foi this gioup. 

What IS being done in ilic aiea ol odutaiioa ol thiidren with disability is only 
a beginning. The challenge oi the accuiiuilaicd back'og .hie, to laic start will have 
to be adequately met m the miicues 

Drop-ill Disadvmitnged Child 

There arc cducalioiially tiisadvaniain d tlnUbca who me diop ins not covered 
by die earlier groups, e g, cbildicn ol the migiants ',vho himi themselves m urban 
slums living on daily caimngs wheic children also gim paieiils m oigamscd or 
unorganised work The lelugcos Irom aeros.s the houiei.s ol 'hbet, Sii Lanka, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, migiaiU labour fiom Nejial and below poverty Imc caste 
children (NDG, 1990) The eunuchs have not yet Ix'cu '’ousidcrcd socially disad¬ 
vantaged despite osiracisaiion Theic ate also chikheii liom alllueiu sctiions who 
acquire educational disadvantage due to broken homes, luel: of concern for whica- 
tion in family due to indiltercnl attitude or lack of time with working paicnts, 
sudden transfer to different educational environment due to mobility of parents iii 
service or in business This gioup is relevant m view ol the dcfiiulion of the 
educationally disadvantaged in the coiiteM of cducaiion ior all 

The data-base on the education of this group o! children is conspicuous by us 
absence Some of them are served in 'vcgn'galcd schools (Tibetan lefugecs) Most 
ol the working children arc educated in Noriformal Eclucauon Cenltc.s. Several 
innovative piogramincs like ‘earn while you IcanT, holiday scluxils, late allcrnooii 
schools and pavement scluxils have been .suited (NDG, 1990). About 240 
thousand children arc receiving education in NI'E i eiitms (GOl, 1990) 

Relevant cuniciiliim, instructional material and other mlrastructuriJ lacilitics 
have also been developed (Yaciav, Idgl). in some ceiuies ac hievemenl of children 
tn NFE Centres has been found to be equal to, or better than, tliat of children 
attending schools (Nampanthuly, 1986). Extensive training of nontormal educa¬ 
tion instructors and teachers lias been undertaken. Practically, no programmes 
except remedial progiammcs arc being underUiken for the last diop-m education¬ 
ally disadvantaged children Networking of all educational structures, formal as 
well as nonformal, with the aim of oiganismg them for education of all such 
children will be the challenge of the nmeucs. 
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The education of the disadvantaged Nccnano in die Indian society is both sweet 
and sour. Ihe sweet is the expaiuiing acce.ss of ali sections to education using 
formal and nonformal structures, increasing gross enrolment ratios, structural and 
curnculum reforms, and growing coiionn for the quality ol education. The sour 
is die dispaiity in oducatioiuJ devolojnncni in geographical space and within 
different social groups, persistent low retention rates, and inadequate quality of 
curriculum transaction unresponsive, to individiial needs ot the child The seamy 
structural aspect refers to static designation of the disadvantaged groups leading 
to fragmentation and colouring mdivjdaals nglit Irom childhood v/ithout much 
gains in educational and societal terms The sv.’eclemng process will have to be 
undertaken more vigorously during the nineties 

Futaristic Perspective 

Categorisation, labelling and segregation of children for educational purpose 
raise several pertinent questions Arc these essential tor equity m education? Is 
there no alternative'^ Are these successful in achieving both quantitative and 
qualitative equity? Arc these essential even after access of these children to 
educational msUtutions'^ If so, should it be static or dynamic*^ Should it be 
confined to resource allocation, or to the educational process, or both'^ Can there 
be an alternate development strategy which can dispense with labelling and 
segregation, be in special schools or remedial classes? If not, how to icconcile the 
divergent development strategy, policy and egalitarian goal of education at the 
grassroot? 

The policy and practice contradiction has become the characteristic feature of 
even overtly egahtarian modem societies of long standing democratic traditions. 
Colouring individuals for vested purpose seems to be an accepted practice despite 
assertion to the contrary. “Colouring individuals seems to be distinctive to human 
species. Racial, caste, religious, economic, linquisttc and geographical colours are 
too obvious to deserve special mention. The more we plea for real human colour 
the more these stick and look prominent Paradoxically, education which ought to 
haVc become a liberating instrument has also become an instmment of colouring” 
(Jangira, 1990) The girl child, scheduled caste cluld, Hindu child, Muslim child, 
disabled child, special schools, remedial class, are ah manifestations of this 
instrumentality It has little relevance to the educational process once the child 
enters school 

There is no denying the fact that the entry level of children coming from 
different socio-economic backgrounds and iheu inherent potential vary. The 
heterogeneity of learning aptitude in the class does have a wide range. The schools 
however can be organised to meet individual needs of all children (Ainscow, 1990, 
Barther, 1987). Every child is special The teachers can also be prepared to meet 
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individual needs even in large classes and multiple class teaching situations It is 
the question of effective management of classroom resources (Jangira and Ahuja, 
1991, Unesco, 1991). It has also been demonstrated in classrooms m rural schools 
(Yadav, 1984, Hooda and Jangira. 1987). Field demonstration and relevant teacher 
education reform is in progress (NCERT, 1991). 

If It is possible to organise schools for all children, why should it not be'' Why 
has it not been put into pracuce? The reasons can be traced to the cultural 
condmoning of educational administrators and teachers Relative conservatism m 
tlie teaching profession may also be responsible. It also reflects the failure of our 
teacher training programme Rationally, it can be viewed from the vintage of 
educational reforms. 

All along most of the educational reforms have been implemented in the 
structure and content of education which are relatively soft opciaiional areas. The 
former is soft, because, if resources with aiiihority are available, structural 
reforms can be effected with case. The latter is soft, because expert committees 
can update curriculum and textual material The hard core of the educational 
reforms, however, refers to the process which requires high dose of human 
effort, The education departments and the NCERT have been relatively suc¬ 
cessful in the first two areas of educational reform, but could not succeed with 
reforms in the third area vital to educational outcomes of consequence This 
IS the major rca.son for conventionalism and mediocrity m teaching (Jangira 
and Ahuja, 1991). Quahiaiive rclorm of the process of teaching is the most 
vital operational area for the nineties, if equity in quality along with quantity 
is to be achieved in education 

Anotlier concrete example of contradiction in policy and practice refers to the 
reluctance of education to assume the generative role. Too long colonial rule and 
neofeudahsm in the post-independence period have conditioned not only the 
planners, but also practitioners to the dominance of the adaptive role of educauon 
Categonsation, labelling and segregation in policy and practice are perpetuated 
not for education, but for vested purpose. We seem to have entered a vicious circle. 
Education feels subservient and helpless tolerating and continuing inequity. 
Society is bound by political compulsions It is time that education demands 
development direction and influence macro-development policy decisions. Unless 
education opts for the generative role, the vicious circle cannot be broken, In fact, 
the schools by using cooperative learning procedures can silently transform the 
social attitudes of the future generation. Long-term but highly desirable practice 
goal indeed' It was effectively used in several situations (Jangira and Ahuja, 1991; 
Jangira. 1989). To some extent, it has been visualised in the new teacher education 
curriculum (NCERT, 1991), but much will depend on the extent to which it can 
be translated into textual material, teacher education curriculum transacbon (a 
grey area so far), and transfer to practice in schools Special efforts will have to 
be made in the nineties to effect reforms in teacher education curriculum Iran- 
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saction. The District I ’«ntutes of Education and Training which are in the forma¬ 
tive stage of development can be effectively mobilised to realise this vital teacher 
education goal 

The cosmetic segregated special institutional structures are a grossly inade¬ 
quate response to the issue of equity. For example, si>ecial schools, besides 
precluding early integration of disabled tnildren, also come in the way of achieve¬ 
ment to potential due to low expcciations and limited coverage Special hostels 
and ashrams have neither helped quantitative expansion of education nor attain¬ 
ments of the disadvantaged children, Thuc is lililc improvement m retention. 
Remedial classes provide a soft option to leachens to push out even children with 
above average potential demoralising the child and implicitly the general teacher 
too There is little evidence that children with special needs achieve less in general 
schools than those in segregated setPngs (Wang, 1990). 

Model and pace setting schools may help already empowered groups surviving 
primary education, but postpone qualitative improvement of hundred thousands 
of schools educating children of the masses The recmitment of teachers contrary 
to the goal of excellence and doubtful curriculum practice arc pointers to likely failure 
of Navodayas to realise the stipulated goals and widening of disparities. Resources 
expended m cosmetic structures m preference to tlic demands of normal educahonal 
structure for the masses tend to push the goal of qualitative improvement of the latter 
m time space (CR, 1990). The disadvantaged groups mostly located m rural and 
remote areas are the main casualty in the process Along with access, the process of 
qualitative change in the total school system rather than oasis of excellence for 
microscopic ehast groups needs to be accelerated. Can the planning pnonty be 
reversed, starting the improvement process fixim the rural and remote areas and 
moving towards the capital mstead of the other way round? It can be possible as was 
effectively done m education in Sikkun in the second half of the sevenues (Jangira, 
1977) 

Another policy contradiction refers to the cuniculum practice The minimum 
learning levels for the schools for the masses and the autonomous character for 
the elitist schools are hkely to mcrease the dispanties in achievements We are 
startmg with a deterministic note which is likely to be a self fulfilhng prophecy. 
The minimum levels are likely to be perceived as an end by the educational 
practitioners. The disadvantaged groups who start with initial disadvantage are 
likely to be further disadvantaged throughout their educational career. The educa¬ 
tion departments and teacher preparation institutions will have to work overtime 
to ensure that minimum and to provide opportunity to each child to reach the 
optimum level. Use of educational technology includmg mass media can facihtate 
effort in this direction—a challenge to be met by planners of cumculum and 
textual material ds well as teacher educators in the nineties. 

Vocationalisation of education is to be considered in a longer perspective Two 
structures, the Induslnal Training Institutes and the vocaUonal stream, seem to be 
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rftdundaiiL m the piCf)Cnt contexs i! wil! iinlhi'i hcconic rf'dimd uil n* the rie.eUft*! 
nicfotmcrwenu-onecpliuilisedloi i*ic>vinnj'sl'.!lUd ifShnn foi hkhi'.i ic; When 
the base of aliicalioa was low wuh vejy few even sn.tlrteuh'itC’,, aviniable, even 
Class VIH pass were the cnnenis Tituiutijr wa'^ pu.ely siill-hascd v^iih little 
etliication component 'Ihe muHipnspose ‘■ehi'nic tbd not pick up, otherwise ex¬ 
pansion of ITls would have hailed with its sue(.css. Mow mattamlates nie available 
In abundance and even higher qualified cliikiion ate seeking aciinission, I'he 
scheme of vocauonalisatioii of education provides vocational skill with ticlucauon, 
Both should be integrated nun the educational system fm liillei utilisation of 
resources. Only degree may be kept with the technical clcpuinienls Bj' the end 
of the ninetie.s polyiecluucs also will have, to lie, upgraded to degmes. D'ning the 
nineties iciorn in vocauonal and tethiucal siteam slUMiIii h>' tlw; goal Both will 
gam out of this exeicist. 

Open learning sy.stcms at the hiphc; education level !>ave mullipln'd. At the 
school level, particularly at the secondary and higher secondaiy level, ihc-’c ate 
still more imporL'int With cxpkxhng demands for basn. ediuatum of roasonaWs 
standatd, funds vnll always be inadeqna'c for secondary and highei secondary 
education. The experience of the National Open Scliooi uuiit'itcs that such in¬ 
novative programmes tire not useful only for chiliiicn, but also for adults for 
continuing education. This will have to be increased. Simiiluim. ously, job oriented 
vocational courses, at l&ist those amcnahle to this nuKlaliiy with ctuc, can be 
experimented with. The existing schools can lx* .study tcutres loi juaciiral skills 
in off hours Open learning systems for the scIkkiI stage will have to be designed 
and made fimciional during the niucucs 

The etiily childhood and care education is to receive the same, even more 
attention than primary education, because the eaily stimulation does not only 
improve educability, it also rcducc.s tl»e initial educational disadvantage, Ihe 
disparity m learning and achievement will be >cduced. With the success ex 
perience, the children will giow to the potential and develop miiiual trust in the 
school laying foundation for a society in harmony 

The research in education of the disadvantaged is mostly reiaicd to status 
studies comparing attainments and enlisting problems. Studies on the. design and 
assessment of intervention strategics arc conspicuous by their absence (DPRPE, 
1989). Rescaich on intervention strategies for organising schiKils and classes in 
the context of Quality Education for All Initiative (QEb'Al) will have to be 
undcrtalcen on pnonty basis during tlie nineties The effort should be accompanied 
by synthesis of findings for practice and dissemination mcchani.sm minimising the 
time lag in transfer of research to practice (Jangira, 1989) 

Obviously, the teacher is the most vital input to icalisc tlic goal of QEFAI 
Piescrvice teacher education can be reformed, but ihc preparation of over four 
million teachers, deconditioning of their age-old beliefs and atutudes is not an 
easy task I'he impact of inservice training programmes has been doubtful We 
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cannot alfnid to be tentative about it. otherwise we will land education in the same 
mcf-s Tl»c emphasis lias to be not on Uie quatiuty but the quality oi content, the 
cmncnliun liaivaicdon pratticcs, and transfer of tiainmg etfoots to classroom 
piactice Transfer ot training has to be designed and oursued It dots not lake 
place automatitally on its own (Jangira, 1991, 1979) Coiisidcnng the num¬ 
bers, decentralised trfiinmg through the DlETs and distance learning employ¬ 
ing siinuitaneous training transfer design should be attempted thioughout the 
nineties to realise the goal of QEFAI 

Education is a mnlti-sectoral enterprise It is more so, if schools are to be 
organised to piovide education for all, including tliose with special needs. The 
modabttos of intersectoral functioning are not yet operational at state and substale 
levels despite intcr-departmenta! cooidination committees. In practice the inputs 
fioin support .sectois are either not forthcoming or are pcnpheral At best these 
are assemblage and not integraUve. Wstii the result, there is dilution of resouicc 
utihsalion due to maintenance cost of independent mfrastmcluies. It assumes 
special .significance in the lace of resource crunch. The experience indicates that 
if the resources are optimally utilised through integiative approach to plannig and 
management instead of too many independent agencies and structures, the 
resource crunch can be minimised. Dunng the nineties integrauve planning and 
management strategies with effective networking of agencies from different sec¬ 
tors will have to be evolved and implemented to meet the ..pecial needs of 
education of the disadvanraged Community involvement ha.s to be an integral part 
of this integrative mechanism 

Educational planning is to undergo a seachange. Macro-planning has not 
been able to tackle geographical and intergroup disparities. Micro-planning is 
viewed suirrowly. Micro-planning has considered district as the planning unit. 
There are mstance.s of micro-planning for groups like Special Component 
Subplans, Tribal Siibplan, etc But the process is topdown. People participa¬ 
tion m planning is conspicuous by its absence. The result is that the 
beneficiaries are not even aware of the plans and schemes and these get 
mipicmcnted in the way the dominant groups want these to be implemented, 
Ihe decentralised grassroot planning and implementation through village 
education communities as suggested by the NPE should be made operation¬ 
al in the nineties Its functionality depends on the community school which 
makes the neighbourhood school an essentiality 

Generative, ameliorative and adapuve education for all is the goal for the 
nineties. Desegregated education without colounng children is the ideal to be 
pursued vigorously so that we can enter the twenty-first century with an educa¬ 
tional system efficient enough to take care of education of all children. The 
artificial boundaries of general and .special education will melt yielding to the 
basic term ‘education’. The refinement of education through assimilation of 
different innovative practices is to continue. Our response to the following issues 
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Will, however, determine whether we can achieve the ideal of education without 
colounng children; 

1 Will general education system be willing to own full responsibility for 
desegregated education of all children? The system has yet to bnng special needs 
within the fold of the education department. The integration of children with 
moderate and severe impairments is yet to be accepted. The tendency to push 
children to segregated remedial classes and special schools is conspicuously 
visible. Justifications other than educational are coined to make segicgatc educa¬ 
tional arrangements. EducaUonal planning will have to overcome tlie^e prejudices 

2 Will specialists be willing to part with their expert status subsuming identity 
in the general education infrastructure? The apprehensions in special education 
professionals are the same, if not more to part with the earned stotus, as is the 
reluctance in general education professionals to own resptmsibihty for all children 
with special needs If we cannot integrate the professionals and relevant structures, 
how can we emotionally integrate children'^ Both seem to dichomatiso the system 
into special and general because of apprehensions and vested interests developed 
over a period of time, 

3 Will the community and general education practitioners tolerate wide range 
of flexibility to adapt demands of increased heterogeneity in schooling due io 
integration of all disadvantaged children^ Are teachers willing to prepare them¬ 
selves for the task^ The issue is pertinent in view of the reactions m the emerging 
competitive society and the fear of the unknown The belief is that the presence 
of disadvantaged children makes the task of learning and achievement of other 
children difficult Expenence with PIED however is othcrwi.se. Effective training 
to equip teachers teaching special needs children in the classroom will develop 
confidence in the system. 

4. Will disadvantaged children be willing to lose their identity and special 
privileges concdtioning them to positive discrimination^ The experience suggests 
that this IS the most difficult area despite the fact that in the long run they will be 
the gamer socially, educationally and emotionally due to enhanced learning At 
least mdividual need based positive discnmination should bo evolved instead of 
admuiistrabvely expedient system ba.sed on caste, religion and race. 

5 Will the purse holders provide funds to school education without colouring 
children so that it can adequately prepare iteselffor the educational needs of all 
children? Financial crunch and cutbacks force the admmisixators to demand 
special funds. The purseholders are also conditioned to respond to these labels or 
even change of labels to continue financial assistance. It requires rethinking in the 
context of the gestalt view of educational planning 

6. Vfill different sectors relevant to education be able to shed reservations and 
contribute to integrated human development? The issue refers to self preservation 
and domination instinct in organisations The status struggle harms children. It 
needs to be viewed from the human development angle 
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7. Will society, in general, and, politicians, in particular, be willing to support 
the ideal of society without colouring people with race, caste, religion, class, 
language and disability^ Exploitation of these colours for political ends precludes 
creating a society of people with real human colour. In such a situation how can 
the ideal of education without colouring people be achieved? If not impossible, it 
IS extremely difficult The subsystem reflects the colour of the system, 'The 
political will and the societal efforts m this direction is required’to facilitate Uirs 
educational task of national significance. 

How to respond to these issues has been outlined earlier in this section and, in 
passing, in all sections. The future of the Indian society depends on the direction 
It takes and the direction it provides to educadon in the crucial nineties. It is a 
challenging task indeed! It also depends on how education responds to the chal¬ 
lenge of the nineties. It is an acknowledged fact that Indian people respond at theii 
best to challenges and crises. In this area also they will not be found wanting. If 
this well placed optimism turns out to be a reality, the Indian society will enter ’ 
the twenty-first centuty with confidence and Indian education will emerge as a 
refined instrument of socio-economic transformation. 
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